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WHY  SUPER-SURE-GRIPS  GIVE 
THE  GREATEST  PULL  ON  EARTH 


1.  RULER-STRAIGHT  LUGS  come  closer 
together  at  shoulders  —  and  so  take 
wedge-like  bites  that  hold  soil  in 
place— to  give  Goodyear  tires 
greater  grip, 

2.  O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  pioneered  by 
Goodyear.  Farm  experience  proves 
it  bites  deeper,  sharper— pulls  better 
—when  combined  with  straight  lugs! 


Super-Sure-Grips,  made  only  by 
Goodyear,  have  o-p-e-n  c-e-n-t-e-r 
tread  with  deep,  rugged,  ruler-straight 
lugs.  They  transmit  your  tractor's  pull¬ 
ing  power  straight  to  the  soil,  hold  that 
soil  in  place  with  Goodyear's  exclusive 
wedge-m  action  — boost  you  through  a 
better  day's  work  than  you  ever  thought 
possible! 

That's  Number  One  reason  why  farmers 
overwhelmingly  prefer  Super-Sure- 
Grips.  In  fact,  surveys  show  that,  year 
after  year,  these  long-wearing  Goodyear 
tires  get  more  votes  than  the  next  two 
makes  put  together! 

Super-Sure-Grips  cost  no  more— so  why 
shouldn't  you  have  them  too?  Goodyear, 
Farm  Tire  Deportment,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


3.  LONG  EVEN  WEAR-because 

Goodyear  straight  lugs  work  against 
the  soil  evenly,  they  wear  evenly, 
roll  smoothly  on  the  road,  wear 
longer. 


THERE'S  A  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  GOODYEAR 
TIRE  FOR  EACH  VEHICLE  ON  THE  FARM  I 


You'll  save  money,  get 
better  service  from  your 
-  j  truck,  family  car  and 
||  farm  implements  —  if 
^  you  tire  them  all  with 
^  Goodyears.  That's  why 
— '  more  people  buy 
Goodyears,  for  more 
uses,  than  any  other 
tires  on  earth! 


Sap«r-Sure>Grt^T.  M.  'rh«Gof>dy««r  Tire*  Rubber  Cvinp*ii/e  Akroo.Ohio 


FIRST  in  Traction  •  FIRST  in  Long  Wear  •  FIRST  in  Popularity! 


"America's  strength 
is  in  the  land  — 
Support  your 
Soil  Conservation 
Program" 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 

We  think  you'll  like  THE  GOODTEAR  TELEVISION  PLAYHOUSE-every  other  Sunday-NBC  TV  Network 
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Measure  operating  ease.  Com¬ 
pare  the  hydraulic  seat,  the 
double-disc  brakes,  the  handy 
controls.  Prove  to  yourself  you 
ride  in  comfort,  drive  with  un¬ 
matched  ease  on  a  Super  C. 


Measure  pull-power  by  sock¬ 
ing  a  plow  down  deep  in  hard 
ground.  Compare  the  surge  of 
power.  Prove  to  yourself  that 
pound  for  pound  the  Super  C 
has  unmatched  pull-power. 


Measure  economy.  Compare 
first  cost,  upkeep,  trade-in. 
Prove  to  yourself  unmatched 
economy— 15  to  25  percent 
more  work  on  a  gallon  of  gas 
on  job  after  job. 


Measure  years  of  use.  Com¬ 
pare  normal  service  life,  per¬ 
formance  and  durability.  Prove 
to  yourself  by  talking  to  any 
user,  that  Farmalls  pay  for 
themselves  over  and  over. 


Try  a  Super  C.  Measure  — compare  — prove  to  yourself  the  un¬ 
matched  pull-power  and  job  range.  Drive  it  yourself.  Get  in-the-seot 
proof,  on  your  form.  See  your  IH  dealer  — prove  to  yourself  that 

*the  Super  C  is  Pull-Power  Chomp  of  its  class. 

INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  —  McCormick  Farm 

Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  . .  Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  Tractors  and 

Power  Units  ...  Refrigerators  and  Freezers  — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Send  for  free  Super  C  catalog— Get  all  the  Facts! 

International  Harvester  Company 

P.  O.  Box  7333,  Dept.  FQ-6,  Chicago  80,  Illinois 

Gentlemen: 

I  want  the  whole  story  about  Super  C  Pull- Power. 
Please  send  me  the  catalog. 

My  name  is . 

My  address  . 

My  IH  dealer  is . 


If  ever  a  truck  was  designed 
with  a  farmer  in  mind... 

this  new  Ford  Truck  is  it!  A  truck  that  is  ^Vight  as  rain^^  for  farming! 

New^  easy  handling  saves  work  and  time  in  getting  around  on  the  farm. 

New  "DRIVERIZED"  Cab  offers  a  riding  treat  after  hard  chores  in  the  fields. 

Ford  Trucks  are  new  throughout  .  .  .  designed  to  get  farm  jobs  done  fast. 


Few  people  know  the  dollar- value 
of  an  hour’s  time  as  well  as  the 
American  farmer  does.  There  are 
many  times  when  just  one  hour  of 
his  time  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars. 
Time  is  money!  Today’s  farmers  know 
it.  Ford  Truck  engineers  know  it. 
That’s  why  time-saving  was  a  major 
goal  in  designing  the  completely  new 
Ford  Trucks  for  1953.  With  scores  of 
new  TiME-SAVi.NG  features,  the  new 
Ford  Trucks  are  made-to-order  for 
farm  work. 

New  “DRIVERIZED”  Cabs  cut  driver 
fatigue.  They  help  save  time  by  mak¬ 
ing  driving  easier  in  many  ways: 

Better  visibility,  for  instance.  Al¬ 
though  the  new  curved  one-piece 
windshield  Ls  the  most  obvious  im¬ 
provement,  bigger  windows  at  the  sides 
plus  a  4-ft.  window  at  the  rear,  offer 
an  amazing  increa.se  in  all-around 
visibility. 

The  new  Ford  Truck  seat  Is  something 
special.  Wider,  of  course.  Non-sag  seat 
springs.  Adjustable  seat  cushion  and 
separate  adjustable  back-rest.  Most 
interesting  new  feature  of  all  is  that 
every  seat  now  has  an  exclusive  shock 
snubber  to  help  level  out  the  ride. 

For  easier  maneuvering  in  tight  quar¬ 
ters,  between  farm  buildings,  or  in 
the  field,  turning  diameter  has  been 


New  “Driverized”  Cabs  cut  driver  fatigue. 
Both  Standard  and  Deluxe  Cab  (shown) 
have  new  curved  one-piet-e  windshield.  559c 
bigger;  new  wider  adjustable  seat;  new  seat 
shock  snubber;  new  push-button  door  handles. 


Completely  New  Ford  Pickup  with  6>2-ft-  box  features  new  bolted 
construction,  new  clamp-tight  tailgate.  Choice  of  V-8  or  Six.  Fire  trans¬ 
missions,  including  fohdomatic  drive  and  overdrive  (extra  cost). 


considerably  reduced.  This  was  done 
by  “setting  back”  the  front  axle,  wid¬ 
ening  the  front  tread,  and  by  improv¬ 
ing  the  steering  geometry. 

Synchro-Silent  type  transmissions 
are  now  standard  on  all  of  the  new 
truck  models.  This  means  faster  shift¬ 
ing  and  less  truck  momentum  lost.  The 
shift  lever  on  all  3-speed  transmissions 
Ls  mounted  on  the  steering  column, 
where  it  is  easy  to  reach. 

Fully  automatic  drive  is  now  available 
in  Ford  half-ton  trucks  at  extra  cost. 
Fordomatic  Is  a  great  time-saving 
convenience.  More  than  that,  it  is  a 
natural  for  field  work  because  it  per¬ 
mits  low  wheel  speeds  in  rough  going, 
without  stalling  the  engine.  A  gas¬ 
saving,  engine-saving  overdrive 
transmission  is  also  available  at  extra 
cost  on  Ford  Series  F-KX). 

Only  Ford  gives  you  a  choice  of  V-8 
or  Six  in  five  different  enj^ines.  The 
new  101-h.p.  overhead-valve  “Cost 
Clipper  Six”  is  the  first  and  only  high- 
compression,  LOW  FRiCTioN-type  en¬ 
gine  in  any  light-duty  truck.  The 
famous  106-h.p.  Ford  V-8,  proved  by 
billions  of  service  miles,  remains  the 
farmers’  favorite. 


New  Ford  service  accessibility  .saves 
time  in  the  shop.  Front  ends  have  been 
redesigned.  Hoods  are  wider.  Frames 
are  wider,  too,  permitting  a  new  fend¬ 
er  contour  that  makes  engines  much 
easier  to  get  at- 

New  Clamp- 
Tight  tailgate 
on  Pick- 

up 

design 

prevent  sagging 
under 

And  for  ’53  you  have  many  more 
P’ord  Truck  models  to  choose  from  in 
order  to  get  the  best  truck  for  your 
work.  A  newly  added  9-ft.  Express,  for 
instance,  should  develop  into  a  great 
favorite  for  farm  work. 

There's  so  much  more  you  should  know 
about  the  new  TIME-SAVING  Ford 
Trucks  ...  so  much  more  your  Ford 
Dealer  wants  to  tell  you.  See  him  soon. 


Fifty  tears  fonearif 


OH  the  American  RoaJ 


fO\a>  scoriOAs/JRUOUS 

SAVE  TIMEI  SAVE  MONEYI  LAST  LONGER! 
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Handle  hay  quickly,  easily! 
Do  many  jobs  in  less  time. 


Shorten  hay-making  time, 

faster 


3  New  Idea-Horn 
Loader  Models  { 
Fit  over  80  Tractors 


cure  hay  evenly 


The  faster  you  can  make  hay  the  better.  And  you’ll  have  better  hay 
when  you  use  a  New  Idea  Rake  and  Tedder  to  make  fluffy,  uniform 
windrows  that  dry  evenly,  quickly,  to  preserve  vitamin-rich  leaves. 

Double-curved  steel  teeth  pick  up  ev’en  heavily-matted  down  hay 
and  put  it  into  a  large,  fluffy  windrow.  Or  move  a  lever  to  reverse 
the  reel  and  you  can  fluff  up  damp  swaths  with  the  gentlest  tedding 
action.  The  New  Idea  Side-Delivery  Rake  and  Tedder,  like  all 
New  Idea  equipment,  is  a  quality  tool  .  .  .  the  result  of  years  of 
constant  improvement  by  the  makers  of  the  first  rake  of  this  type. 
Your  community  New  Idea  dealer  will  show  you  the  many  im¬ 
proved  features  of  this  rake  that  mean  more  protein,  more  carotene, 
more  nourishment  for  your  stock. 


10  aasy-on  attachments  are 
interchangeable.  Fit  any  of 
the  3  models,  LS,  505  or  50. 


Choose  from  2  models... the  low-wheeled  rake  shown  above 
with  sure-troction  tires,  or  the  high-wheeled  model  with  either 
steel-rimmed  or  rubber-tired  wheels. 


- -  wn  rRte  rUlOEl 

Niw  Idea 

FARM 

Dept.  913,  Coldwoter,  Ohio 
weo..  ..„d 


□  4.Bar  Rake,  j  Tedders 

□  Troctor  Mowers 
Gj  Balers 

□  All-Purpose  Elevators 

□  Hydraulic  loaders  & 
Aftachments 


D  Tronspicntcrs 


^  All-Steel  Wogom 
^onure  Spreader 
^  lime  Spreaders 
Stolk  Shredders 
^  Steel  Wagon  Bo*. 
^  Corn  Pickers  &  S 
_  Corn  Shellers 


I  Address^ 
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VISIBILITY 
TUO  &  PULL - 1 


No  amount  of  high  priced  piping  will 
ever  make  a  good  milker  out  of  a  bad 
one!  If  a  milker  can’t  do  a  good 
job  of  putting  milk  into  a  bucket,  it 
won’t  do  a  good  job  of  putting  it  into 
a  pipeline. 

Surge  TUG  &  PULL  that  holds  the 
teat  cups  down  where  they  belong  so 
that  they  won’t  creep  up  and  shut  off 
the  flow  of  milk  has  been  paying  off 
for  many  thousands  of  farmers  for 
many  years. 

The  Surge  Siphon  for  milking  parlors 
and  the  Surge  Surcingle  Breaker  Cup 
for  stanchion  barns  give  you  Genuine 
Surge  TUG  &  PULL  that  has  long 
meant  bigger  milk  checks  with 
greater  Safety. 

Add  to  that  kind  of  milking  the 
chance  to  see  how  the  milk  is  flow¬ 
ing,  the  chance  to  know  just  when 
to  drop  certain  teat  cups  when  those 
quarters  are  dry  and  seeing  when 
each  cow  is  milked  out . .  . 

Start  right  by  seeing  your  Surge 
Service  Dealer  . . . 


2843  W.19th  Street 


Chicago  23,  Illinois 

Copyright  1953.  Babson  Bros.  Co. 

HOUSTON  •  SACRAMENTO 
•  ATLANTA  •  SEATTLE 


SYRACUSE 


KANSAS  CITY 
•  MINNEAPOLIS 


TORONTO 


COMING  IN  FALL 


The  farmer  has  been  advised  not  to 
put  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket.  In  the 
.Autumn  issue  the  Farm  (juARTKULY  will 
e.xplore  the  practical  aspects  of  diversifi¬ 
cation  as  practiced  by  the  dairyman,  the 
grain  farmer,  the  stockman,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  specialists.  A  crop  failure 
or  a  drop  in  the  market  need  not  be 
alarming  if  the  farmer  plans  ahead. 

Cattle  feeders  have  been  running  hogs 
in  the  feedlot  since  they  began  feeding 
cattle.  What  does  it  mean  in  dollars 
and  cents  to  the  cattle  feeder?  Feeders 
themselves  will  give  the  answers  in  the 
.Autumn  issue,  which  will  also  have  an 
article  on  another  aspect  of  cattle  raising, 
that  ever-present  menace,  shipping  fever. 
There  will  be  a  blow-by-!)low  story  on 
how  a  part-time  farmer  learned  about 
starting  in  sheep  and  a  story  on  the  new 
“slow"  method  of  raising  chickens  for  the 
laying  flock.  The  mysteries  of  breeding 
under  the  title,  “Genetics  for  the  Farmer" 
will  light  up  some  of  the  shady  plaees  in 
the  farmer's  knowledge  of  what  exactly 
is  the  difference  between  inbreeding, 
outbreeding,  crossbreeding,  hybrid  vigor, 
and  similar  complex  terms  used  by  the 
specialists. 

.A  man  down  in  .Arkansas  grows  flow¬ 
ers  like  a  farm  crop.  He  has  200  acres 
in  all  kinds  of  flowers  and  he'll  give  the 
details  on  his  management,  methods  and 
profits.  There  will  be  a  survey  of  the 
corn  hybrids — how  to  select  a  variety  for 
your  farm,  standards,  prices,  and  the 
inside  workings  of  the  industry.  Caistom 
prices  of  farm  work  will  be  charted  and 
a  survey  made  of  prevailing  prices  in  vari¬ 


ous  areas. 


Important  as  plowing  is,  many  farmers 
overlook  the  mechanics  of  the  operation, 
which  are  exacting  if  the  proper  depth 
and  width  of  furrow,  the  proper  hitch, 
and  the  best  way  to  lay  out  a  “land" 
are  all  combined  by  the  expert  operator. 
“How  to  plow”  will  cover  all  these  angles. 

The  list  of  features  will  include  a  story 
on  the  amazing  trek  which  the  Bastjue 
shepherds  make  every  year  to  mountain 
pastures.  A  personality  story  on  the 
life  and  work  of  the  vocational  Agri¬ 
cultural  teacher  will  pay  tribute  to  this 
fine  worker  among  farm  youngsters. 
There  will  be  a  roundup  of  chain  saws 
with  detailed  instructions  on  operation 
and  care  and  illustrations  of  the  more 
important  makes  with  costs  and  specifi¬ 
cations.  A  nostalgic  piece  on  apple  cider 
will  tell  how  cider  is  made,  how  it  is 
preserved,  and  the  equipment  used  to 
make  it,  both  commercially  and  at  home. 

The  Farm  Flome  section  will  tickle  the 
memory  of  those  who  remember  when 
mother  made  the  bread  for  the  family, 
i'his  is  still  possible  and  profitable,  as 
recipes  and  methods  of  our  story  will 
show.  A  story  for  those  who  are  either 
building  or  remodeling  will  tell  of  the 
amazing  new  heat  pumps,  which  use  the 
thermal  heat  of  the  earth  in  the  most 
economical  of  all  heating  and  air  condi¬ 
tioning  systems. 
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B.E  Goodrich 


z'  POWEft-CUBVe  CLEATS  \ 
DIG  DEEPER  BECAUSE  TuEVRE 
HIGHER  IN  THE  CENTER  THAN 
THOSE  Of  OTHER  LEADING  . 
'  MAKES  ^ 


POWER- CURVE  CLEATS  > 
ARE  EVCNLV  spaced  PROM 
CENTER  TO  SHOULDER  TO 
FORM  OPEN  CHANNELS, 
w  DIRT  DROPS  OUTEASILV,^ 


THE  ARROWHEAD  NOSE 
OF  EACH  CLEAT  DIGS  INTO 

EVEN  the  toughest  soil, 

WILL  NOT  ROLL  BACK 


^  POWER-CURVE  TIRES  N 
ARE  SHAPED  LIKE  A  ROUND- 
POINTED  SHOVEL  TO  PENETRATE 
better  ,  GIVE  MAKIMUM  y 
TRACTION 


No  other  tractor  tire  has  this  shape  and  tread! 
No  other  tractor  tire  gives  so  much  traction! 


Powerful!  Different!  That’s  the 
B.  F.  GtKxirich  Power-Curve  tractor 
tire,  with  its  rounded  profile  and  curved, 
arrowhead  cleats. 

As  a  round-pointed  shovel  digs  into 
the  soil  easily,  so  the  rounded  profile 
of  a  Power-Curve  tire  penetrates  better. 
Result:  full  shoulder-to-shoulder  trac¬ 
tion  in  reverse  or  forward. 

The  arrowhead  nose  of  each  Power- 
Curve  cleat  takes  a  sharp,  clean  bite 
into  the  soil,  assures  you  of  maximum 
drawbar-pull.  And  these  husky  cleats 


are  built  higher  in  the  center  than 
those  of  other  leading  makes  because 
the  special  curve  reinforces  them. 
Tapered  Power-Curve  cleats  dig  dteper, 
give  greater  pulling  power. 

The  open-center  tread  cleans  natu¬ 
rally  as  the  tire  rolls.  Every  turn  of  a 
Power-Curve  tire  counts.  You  work 
faster  in  the  field,  save  fuel. 

See  this  tire  that  is  treaded  and 
shaped  for  top  traction  at  the  store  of 
your  B.  F.  Gtxxlrich  retailer.  You’ll  find 
his  address  under  Tires  in  the  Yellow 


Pages  of  your  telephone  book.  The 
B.F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


TUNE  IN 

the  Burns  &  Allen  Show,  CBS — TV 


No  wonder  she’s  sitting  pretty.  Two  billion 
dollars!  That’s  what  Americans  paid  for  eggs 
last  year.  A  lot  of  money You  bet!  A  lot  of 
eggs  too!  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  stagger¬ 
ing  production  figure  is  improved  feeding  methods. 
Scientific  tests  have  been  made,  and  they  prove  that 
when  Seagram  Solubles  are  used  to  boost  the 
nutritional  value  of  ordinary  feeds  results  are  more 
eggs,  bigger  eggs  and  greater  profits.  The  reason 
for  this  greater  efficiency  is  because  Seagram 
Solubles  supply  the  important  proteins,  minerals, 
B-vitamins  and  other  growth  faaors. 

The  supply  of  this  nutritional  feed  supplement  is 
kept  as  high  as  our  produaion  permits  and  is  distrib¬ 
uted  to  feed  dealers  to  enrich  the  feeds  they  sell. 

JOSEPH  E.  SEAGRAM  &  SONS,  INC.,  LOUISVILLE  1,  KENTUCKY 


Hundreds  of  new  signs  like  this 


CONSTANT  RESEARCH 
—Squibb  scientists  are  con¬ 
stantly  seeking  and  dis¬ 
covering  new  and  better 
drugs ...  to  aid  your  veter¬ 
inarian  in  bringing  better 
health  to  your  livestock. 


•More  than  half  of  the  estimated 
865  new  ttraduates  will  enter  general 
practice.  Others  will  begin  important 
work  in  specialized  practice,  armed 
forces,  teaching,  research,  regulatory 
or  commercial  services. 


are  going  up  across  the  country 


A  new  sign ...  a  new  graduate  veterinarian 
begins  his  professional  practice. 

It’s  a  great  day  for  him . . .  and  for  you,  too, 
because  he's  a  specialist  you  can  rely  on  to 
help  protect  the  health  of  your  livestock— 
and  your  investment. 

If  there  is  a  new  veterinarian  in  your  com¬ 
munity-bid  him  welcome.  He's  one  of  hun¬ 
dreds*  of  new  graduates  who  are  joining 
15,136  older  veterinarians  in  playing  a 
vital  role  in  America’s  livestock  industry. 

Young  or  old— your  veterinarian  is  a  man 
of  high  professional  standards ...  a  man 
who  subscribes  to  this  creed  . . . 

‘'To  regard  my  profession  as  something 
more  than  a  means  of  livelihood . .  .T6 
guide  my  conduct  by  sober  judgment .  . . 
To  be  modest,  and  open-minded  and 
thankful  for  every  opportunity  to  increase 
my  knowledge  and  my  usefulness  . . .” 


Backed  by  vast  veterinary  research  ...  by 
years  of  intensive  scientific  study  .  .  .  your 
veterinarian  brings  to  your  farm  high  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  for  diagnosis,  specialized 
treatment,  surgery-,  and  counsel  on  preven¬ 
tive  practices  including  nutrition. 

Vital  allies  of  your  veterinarian  in  conquer¬ 
ing  disease  are  effective,  reliable  drugs. 
Squibb  serves  the  veterinary  profession 
and  you  by  providing  drugs  of  highest 
efficacy  . .  .  veterinary  products  based  on 
sound,  authoritative  research. 

Your  veterinarian,  plus  dependable  drugs, 
and  good  management  practices— a//  work¬ 
ing  together— he\p  keep  your  herds  healthy, 
productive,  and  more  profitable. 

E.  R.  SQUIBB  &  SONS 

Division  of  Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation 

745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


For  prompt,  accurate  diagnosis,  always  consult  your  veterinarian. 


Sqjjibb 


-A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 
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A  tasty.  .?l;empting. 

NEW  CREEP-FEED  FOR  eMVFies 


Now  ...  a  feed  help  you 
.  .  .  get  baby  pigs  on  solid  feed 
early  —  before  sow's  milk 
dwindles. 

.  .  .  speed  'em  to  husky  weaning 
weights  —  up  to  40  lbs.  or 
more. 

Created  by  Allied  Mills  scientists— 
after  countless  "taste”  and  "growth"  tests 
at  one  of  the  world’s  largest  swine  re¬ 
search  centers .  .  extra  tasty,  extra  tempt¬ 
ing  Wayne  Tail  Curler,  "JR”  is  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  original,  famous  Wayne 
Tail  Curler  (now  called  "SR”),  which 
has  produced  such  phenomenal  results 
for  thousands  of  hog  raisers. 

Proved  on  kondreds  of  baby  pigs,  Wayne 
Tail  Curler,  JR.  is  just  right  for  their 


delicate  digestive  and  body  needs.  Plenty 
of  rolled  oats,  of  course,  but  more  than 
that'  A  blend  of  specially-developed 
palatability  factors  plus  power-packed 
Wayne  ingredients  supplying  essential 
Amino  Acids.  Energy,  Calcium;  Phos¬ 
phorous,  Trace  Minerals:  Antibiotics... 
more  than  a  dozen  special  vitamins  and 
potent  "pig  growth”  faaors. 

Coasistently  preforred  over  other  leading 
pig  starters  tested  Tail  Curler.  JR.  was 
eaten  far  more  readily  in  extensive  free- 
choice  feeding  tests  with  suckling  pigs. 

In  special  baby  pig  size  pellets.  Tail 
Curler,  JR.  is  ideal  for  creep- feeding... 
tempts  pigs  into  early  eating  as  soon 
as  they  start  sniffing  around  the  feeders. 


Every  bite  is  a  balanced  ration.  It  works 
well  with  synthetic  sow’s  milk  or  milk 
substitute  programs. 

Every  keg  moh  koews  a  BIG  pig  at  wean¬ 
ing  time  means  a  fast  and  efficient  gainer 
all  the  way  to  market.  Get  set  NOW  for 
big  pigs— fast  gains.  Feed  Wayne  Tail 
Curler,  JR.,  to  weaning— starting  at  one 
week.  Feed  Wayne  Tail  Curler,  SR.,  from 
weaning  to  75  lbs.  Then  switch  to  regu¬ 
lar  Wayne  growing  and  fattening  pro¬ 
gram-get  to  early  markets. 

START  IN  TIME! 

GET  YOUR  SUPPLY  TODAY 

^MNV 

*pt€d 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.,  Builders  of  TOMORROW’S  Feeds ...  TODAY! 
Executive  Offices:  Chicago  4,  III.  Service  Offices:  Fort  Wayne  1,  Indiona 


LETTERS 


Farmini;  Under  the  Red  Star 

Sir^ : 

I  just  rrccntly  came  to  read  your  article 
‘ZADRUCiA"’  about  your  visit  in  Jugoslavia, 
published  in  the  Autumn  edition  1949  of  “The 
Farm’’  and  itrant  myself  the  privilege  to  give 
some  comments  to  it. 

You  show  photographic  pictures  of  habits  of 
life,  of  living  quarters  of  the  new  colonists,  of 
farms  and  cattle.  I  see  that  >ou  personally 
have  taken  the  pictures  and  seen  this  all. 

On  the  first  page  (page  23^  of  your  report 
to  my  surprise  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner 
I  found  my  farmhouse  of  my  large  farm-estate 
in  Mali-Idjosch.  Explanation  reads  as  follows: 

“This  former  home  of  a  rich  peasant 
farmer  is  now  headquarters  for  a  livestock 
unit  of  a  collective  farm.  The  Red  Star  is 
a  late  addition.’’ 


HERE’S  HOW  TO  PUT 


THIS  HOUSE  is  now  collectivized, 


I  include  a  similar  photographic  picture  of 
my  house  taken  before  the  war.  In  the  doorway 
stands  mv  old  father,  who  was  starved  to  death 
in  Tito's  camps.  .\  picture  on  the  next  page 
showing  a  man  with  a  Simmenthal  bull  is  ex¬ 
plained  with : 

“The  Germans  overlooked  this  Simmen¬ 
thal  bull.’" 

Here  I  re<  ognized  my  own  purebred  Simmen¬ 
thal  bull  that  I  bought  for  much  money  and 
had  imported  from  .Switzerland.  The  picture  is 
taken  in  front  of  mv  blacksmith  shop  and  mill 
on  my  farm.  .\  third  picture  on  page  31  shows 
some  of  my  best  Simmenthal  cows  I  had  owned. 

Your  report  tells  that  the  German  colonists, 
whose  ancestors  settled  there  centuries  ago,  wiui- 
loaded  with  small  baggage  into  trucks  and 
dumped  over  the  frontier  into  their  native 
land.  Such  fairytales  could  have  been  told  to 
you,  but  reality  was  different.  People  of  German 
descent  who  could  not  flee  in  time  from  the 
advancing  Russian  army  were  driven  into  camjrs 
by  the  Jugoslav  partisans.  There  the\’  were  left 
to  <lie  slowly  of  either  typhoid  or  starvation. 
\’ery  few  survived  those  hunger-treatments  and 
up  until  today  do  forced  labor  for  other  na¬ 
tionals.  They  are  not  allowed  to  return  to  their 
own  communities  where  they  were  born  and 
from  where  they  were  displaced. 

Fortunately,  I  personalis  was  able  to  get  awa\ 
with  scim  of  my  fellow  countrymen  in  time  and 
immigrated  to  the  U.  S.  A.  three  and  one-half 
y<'ars  ago.  My  parents,  wife,  sister  and  mother- 
in-law,  who  had  joined  our  flight,  but  decided 
to  return  to  my  farm,  perished  in  the  camps  of 
Jugoslavia. 

Through  remarriage  and  financial  support  of 
my  wife  hen'  in  U’.S..-\.,  I  again  became  a  farmer 
but  not  under  the  dreaded  Red  Star  but  undei 
the  flag  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Romulus,  Michigan 

Christian  Welker 


IN  TIRED  ENGINES! 


If  you  want  to  get  your  tractor  in  tip-top  condition  .  .  . 
cut  oil  consumption,  restore  power,  and  make  your 
engine  purr  .  .  .  install  Perfect  Circle’s  2-in-l  Chrome 
Piston  Ring  Set  on  your  next  re-ring  jobi 

For  2-in-l  is  the  truly  modern  set  that  seals  compres¬ 
sion,  seals  oil  for  over  twice  as  long  as  ordinary  ring 
sets!  Solid  chrome  plating  on  both  the  oil  and  top  com¬ 
pression  rings  eliminates  tedious  break-in  periods  and 
assures  sustained  power  and  oil  economy  for  thousands 
of  extra  miles.  And  2-in-l  is  the  only  set  that  offers  a 
choice  of  spring  pressures  to  meet  every  condition  of 
cylinder  wear. 

For  new  engine  life,  for  double  the  time  between  re-ring 
jobs,  install  Perfect  Circle’s  2-in-l  Chrome  Piston  Ring 
Set  in  your  car,  truck  or  tractor  now!  Perfect  Circle 
Corporation,  Hagerstown,  Indiana;  The  Perfect  Circle 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


(ioose  Turned  Ham 


The  Standard  of  Comparison 


I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in  what 


SEEING  IS  BELIEVING ! 


j 


that  make  for  remarkable  economy  over  the  life 
of  the  tractor.  He  tells  you  about  the  convenience 
features  of  a  Ferguson  ...  all  of  them  helping 
to  save  you  time  and  effort  every  day  you  use 
this  tractor. 

All  in  all,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  worth-while 
information  to  be  had  at  a  Ferguson  Showdown 
Demonstration.  You’ll  find  this  valuable  whether 
or  not  you  buy  a  Ferguson  Tractor  immediately. 
Why  not  call  your  Ferguson  Dealer  soon  and 
discuss  it.’ 


There’s  a  compelling  truthfulness  and  frankness 
about  a  Ferguson  Showdown  Demonstration  right 
on  your  own  farm. 

You  can’t  help  but  realize  that  the  Ferguson 
Dealer  is  trying  to  help  you  make  an  important 
decision  ...  a  decision  that  can  affect  the  costs 
and  over-all  efficiency  of  your  farming  operation 
for  the  next  several  years. 

For  this  reason,  your  Ferguson  Dealer  does 
more  than  prove  that  the  Ferguson  is  just  about 
the  world’s  best  plowing  tractor  .  .  .  that  the 
Ferguson  System  offers  you  advantages  no  other 
tractor  can  duplicate  ...  or  that  a  Ferguson  gives 
you  the  flexibility  and  versatility  so  necessary  in 
today’s  diversified  farming.  His  demonstration 
goes  far,  far  beyond  these  well-known  reasons 
for  buying  a  Ferguson. 

He  impresses  you  with  facts  about  Ferguson’s 
outstanding  safety  features  .  .  .  about  the  features 


GET  THIS  NEW  BOOK.  Just  ask  your  Ferguson  Dealer 
— -  1  for  free  copy  of  “How  to  buy  a  Tractor”. 

r  _  ,  !  It’s  worth  reading.  Or  write  to  Harry 

\  ritlw'  \  '  Ferguson,  Inc.,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 
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KKERS 


For 

dependable 
hydraulic 
power, 
make  sure 


DICKERS  Incorporated 

DIVISION  OF  THt  SPCRKY  COKPORATION 

1534  OAKMAN  BLVD.  •  DETROIT  32,  MICH. 


ENGINEERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF  OIL 
HYDRAULIC  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1921 

6322 

Application  Enginnoring  Officnt:  ATLANTA  .  CHICAGO  (Mvtrepelilan)  •  CINCINNATI  •  CLEVELAND 
DETROIT  •  HOUSTON  •  LOS  ANGELES  (Malropelitan)  •  NEW  YORK  (Mafropoliton)  •  PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSRURGH  •  ROCHESTER  •  ROCKFORD  •  SEAHLE  •  TULSA  •  WASHINGTON  •  WORCESTER 


Vickers  Pump  with  hand  adjustment  to  vary  rate 
of  oil  flow  as  desired  at  normal  engine  speed. 

Pump  is  engine  driven  and  hydraulic  power  is 
avoiloble  with  clutch  disengaged. 

Here  you  see  how  one  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  form  tractors  uses 
Vickers  Pumps  to  provide  dependable 
hydraulic  power  for  implement  control. 
These  Vickers  Pumps  are  vane  type, 
hydraulically  balanced  and  have  auto¬ 
matic  wear  compensation.  This  means 
that  they  deliver  more  oil  while  taking 
less  power  from  Ihe  engine  .  .  .  that  they 
have  a  much  longer  life  with  minimum 
maintenance  .  .  .  and  that  they  provide 
easier  cold  weather  starting  of  the  tractor. 

The  next  time  you  buy  a  tractor,  look 
for  the  Vickers  Pump  on  the  hydraulic 
system  ...  it  is  the  mark  of  a  tractor 
that  will  do  more  and  better  work  with 
less  effort. 


Power  for  heavy-duty  loader 
is  supplied  by  this  separate 
Vickers  Pump  mounted  on  front 
end  drive  (radiator  grille  re¬ 
moved.) 


your 

tractors 

have.. 


People  who  look  to 
quality  look  to 


V'KKERS 


happt  ns  to  a  goose  when  he  becomes  a  celeb¬ 
rity. 

Last  Slimmer  you  showed  a  picture  of  a 
goose  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  spendim: 
a  happy  life  with  his  main  objective  beinc  the 
clearing  of  crab  grass  out  of  strawberries. 

If  IS  color  picture  appeancl  on  Page  50  of 
the  Fall,  1952  issue  of  Farm  Qlarterly  in 
ihe  article,  “'Fh'-  Goose  Makes  .\  Gomeback." 
He  now  considers  himself  above  all  common 
geese  and  prefers  the  company  of  humans. 
When  anyone  comes  out  of  the  farm  house,  he 
le  aves  the  flock  and  comes  up  to  be  patted.  He 
also  likes  to  jump  on  the  farmer's  son's  lap  and 
will  climb  up  on  his  shoulders. 


THIS  SHOWOFF  goes  into  his  act  at  the  click 
of  a  shutter.  He  feels  Donald  Duck  is  vulgar, 
his  ambition  is  to  do  a  bit  in  Swan  Lake. 

The  photograph  above  shows  him  in  his 
shoulder  balancing  act.  He  is  quite  je-alo.is, 
too,  and  if  any  other  niembi-rs  of  the  flock 
approach  too  close,  he'll  take  after  them  and 
chase  them  away, 

Jim  Hogan 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

I'rea  Costs  Less 

Sirs: 

We  found  your  article  on  “Feed  Facts”  in  the 
spring  issue  of  “Fur:  Farm  Ql'arterly”  both 
inteiesting  and  informative.  llowevcT,  I  believe 
we  have  detected  a  typographical  error  in  that 
article  in  th.?  second  column  of  Page  59.  5’ou 
speak  of  a  urea-corn  mixture  as  costing  about 
34c  when,  actually,  your  figures  indicate  that 
this  cost  should  be  24c.  Indeed  this  lower  price 
would  be  necessary  to  support  the  6c  saving  you 
speak  of  further  along  in  the  paragraph. 

F.  G.  Keenes,  Manager 
•N’itrogen  Produce  Sales 
E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  C.o. 
Wilmington,  Delavsaie 

The  cost  of  the  urea-corn  mixture  should 
have  been  24c.  The  proof-reader  ssho  allowed 
a  3  to  replace  a  2  has  been  advised  to  purchase 
iieM  glasses. 

Hack  Issues 

Sirs: 

We  have  just  started  our  subscription  to  Fhe 
Far.m  Quarterly  and  would  be  ver\  glad  to 
get  an\  of  the  back  issues  which  \ou  might 
have. 

.■\.  F.  Ellerman 

Collins,  Missouri 

Our  supply  of  back  issues  is  limited  to  the 
last  fess  numbers.  Do  any  readers  have  back 
issues  they  ssant  to  part  Mith? 
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AA  Ovality  PvosnuTf  Mcr,  hi  bats  am  tMh. 
Movt  frovi  thv  FJorida  Waliq;  Naai^artart  af 
Tha  AawricM  A|rtta(||AAl  Chaaiical  Ca^  at  al  tha 
woihrs  iariaat  jnEm  of  thia^baaic  ptaat  faad. 


to  use  PHOSPHATE  ROCK  on  YOUR  FARM? 


A  liberal  application  of  finely-ground  Phosphate  Rock  is  the  most  economical  and 
profitable  way  to  assure  a  continuing  supply  of  the  vital  plant  food.  Phosphorus,  key  to 
healthy  growth  and  good  crop  yields.  Thousands  of  farmers  find  that  AA  QUALITY 
Phosphate  rock  pays  for  itself  the  first  year,  and  keeps  on  paying  profits  for  from 
5  to  8  years  on  the  original  investment — returns  up  to  S8.  for  each  dollar  invested. 


Today’s  conditions  call  for  low-cost  crop 
production,  and  the  best  way  to  reduce  costs 
is  to  increase  per-acre  yields.  Principal  ob¬ 
stacle  is  phosphorus  deficiency,  a  fact  recog¬ 
nized  by  agricultural  authorities  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  soil  analyses  on  thousands  of  farms 
each  year  by  our  own  A.A.C.  Soil  Service. 

This grou  iugphosphorus  deficiency  is  explaiued 
by  the  fact  that  the  usual  applications  of  mixed 
fertilizers  and  superphosphate  do  not  replace  the 
phosphorus  moving  ofi  the  farm  in  crops,  milk 
and  meat,  not  to  mention  loss  due  to  other  causes. 

The  Economical,  Profitable  Answer 

That  is  why  it  will  pay  you  well  not  only  to 
maintain  but  also  to  build  up  the  phosphorus 
in  your  soil  by  making  liberal  applications  of 
finely-ground  Phosphate  Ruck.  Don't  con¬ 
sider  rock  as  a  substitute  fur,  but  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  to,  your  regular  fertilizer  program.  This 
is  the  low-cost  way  to  assure  a  supply  of 
vitally  needed  phosphorus  fur  the  crops  to 
draw  on  thruugnout  the  rotation. 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 
one  of  the  world's  largest  producers  of  phos¬ 
phate  rock,  mixed  fertilizers  and  superphos¬ 
phate,  offers  high-quality,  finely-ground  Phos¬ 
phate  Rock,  at  most  economical  prices. 

Where  to  Start  this  Fall 

If  you  are  not  as  familiar  with  the  profitable 
returns  from  rock  as  Illinois  and  Missouri 
farmers,  for  example — who  use  nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  rock  each  year  (in  addition  to  a 
six-fold  increase  in  the  use  of  mixed  fertilizers 
and  superphosphate  in  the  past  ten  years)  — 
why  not  start  using  Phosphate  Rock  on  your 
farm  this  Fall,  on  any  of  the  following: 

Fall  Alfalfa  Seedingt; 

New  Clover-Grass  Permanent  Pasture  Seedingsj 


Legume  Seedings  for  grazing  or  plowing  under 
(Caley  Peas,  Vetch,  Crimson  Clover,  etc.); 

Fall-sown  small  grains  to  be  seeded  to  Legumes 
(Red  Clover,  Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Lespe- 
deza,  etc.); 

Topdressing  Established  Clover  Seedings  and 
Alfalfa; 

On  Cornstalk  Land  to  be  seeded  next  Spring 
to  Small  Grains  and  Legumes; 

On  fields  to  be  manured. 


One  application  pays  dividends  year  after  year 
for  5  to  8  years.  AA  QUALITY  PHOSPHATE 
Rock  is  thoroughly  washed,  dried  and  finely 
ground  before  shipment,  can  be  safely 
applied  any  time  you  can  get  on  the  land.  It 
comes  direct  from  our  mines  to  your  farm 
—utmost  economy,  a  REAL  VALUE. 


Write  for  Booklet 

See  your  nearby  Agrico  or  AA  Quality  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Agent  now  for  your  requirements, 
bagged  or  bulk.  >X'rite  for  illustrated  booklet 
giving  helpful  information. 

AAQUALITY  PHOSPHATEROCK  isproduced 
by  the  makers  of  AGRICOS,  The  Nation’s 
Leading  Fertilizer — AA  QUALITY Fertilizers 
—and  18%  NORMAL^)  Superphosphate  .  .  . 


The  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMICAL  Co. 


Alexandria,  Va. 
Baltimore  24 
Buffalo  6 
Carteret,  N.  J. 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
Cincinnati  17 
Cleveland  11 
Clinton,  Iowa 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Detroit  31 
East  St.  Louis,  III. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Henderson,  N.  C. 
Houlton,  Maine 
Laurel,  Miss. 
Montgomery  2 
Norfolk  6.  Va. 

No.  Weymouth, 
Mass. 

Pensacola.  Fla. 
Pierce,  Fla. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Spartanburg,  S.C. 
Phoenix,  N.  Y. 


These  Farmers  KNOW  It  Pays 


ILLINOIS:  “Applying  Rock  every  6  years 
has  increased  corn  yields  by  65  bu.  per 
acre— doubled  oat  yields.” 

— J.  Spongier,  Franklin  Grove. 


OHIO:  "Broadcasting  Phosphate  Rock  saved  my  alfalfa 
seeding,  turning  loss  into  profit...  there  is  no  better  plant- 
food  value.”  — R.  Kiplinger,  Mastilon. 


MICHIGAN :  “Using  Rock  before  clover,  fol¬ 
lowed  with  wheat  fertilizer,  gave  me  50  bu. 
wheat  per  acre.  10  bu.  above  average.  $20.30 
EXTRA  profit  at  cost  of  $9.10  for  Rock.” 

— K.  Wilt,  Cosoovio. 


TEXAS:  “AA  Quality  Phosphate  Rock  increases  yields 
of  legumes  and  grasses  on  our  hay  and  pasture  lands  . . . 
provides  better  feed  for  our  prize  cattle.” 

— J.  D.  Hudgins  Estola,  Hungwrford. 


INDIANA:  “In  dry  season,  1000  lbs.  of 
Rock  on  clover  followed  by  Agrico  on  corn 
gave  me  an  80-bu.  crop— 20  bu.  above  aver¬ 
age,  $24  MORE  corn  for  only  $9.38  for  Rock !” 

H.  Bell,  Bourbon. 


PENNSYLVANIA:  “On  8-acres  of  alfalfa  land,  rock  paid 
us  a  Net  profit  of  $332  . . .  earned  us  $52.50  More  per 
acre  than  neighbors  averaged.” 

—  Smucker  Bros.,  Bird-in-Hond. 


VIRGINIA:  “Using  rock  on  my  soybeans, 
I  made  30.44  bu.  per  acre,  as  against 
22.89  bu.  without  rock.  My  Extra  gross 
return  per  acre  was  $20.38.” 

— W.  P.  Grimsleod,  Norfolk. 


FLORIDA:  “Our  calf  Crop  averaged  118  lbs.  More  per 
head  after  grazing  on  pasture  fertilized  with  AA 
Quality  Phosphate  Rock.” 

— P.  E.  Williams,  Davenport. 

ALABAMA:  “Where  rock  was  used,  our 
yield  on  Caley  Peas  was  21,440  lbs.  per  acre, 
as  against  4320  lbs.  per  acre  where  rock 
was  not  applied.”  —Webb  Bros.,  Marion. 

MISSOURI:  “AA  QUALITY  Phosphate  Rock  cost  me  $9.50 
per  acre  to  apply,  but  paid  me  a  return  of  $133.75  per  acre 
in  hay  and  seed.”  — H.  Gibson,  Hamilton. 

KENTUCKY:  “Phosphate  Rock  grew  us 
5  Extra  bu.  of  orchard  grass  seed  per 
acre... and  this  12-acre  pasture  carried 
25  head  of  Angus  beef  cattle  for  2  months 
— no  other  feed!” — E.  Bonar,  Oittenden. 


Quality  Phosphate  Rock 

FINELY-GROUND  FLORIDA  PEBBLE  PHOSPHATE  ROCK 
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Prove  to  yourself  how 

STONEMO  GRIT 


C6>d^/ 


MAKE  THIS  SIMPLE  TEST 


Divide  your  flock.  Take  '/a  of  them  Take  the  other  ’/a  —  but  include 
—give  them  your  regular  care  and  STONEMO  Granite  Grit  in  the 
feed  —  without  using  STONEMO  feeding  program,  according  to  di* 
Granite  Grit.  rections,  right  from  the  start. 

Then  compare!  See  what  a  difference  STONEMO  Granite  Grit  makes 
in  increased  weight  through  better  use  of  feed— and  in  less  cost  of  feed 
per  pound  of  meat  or  per  dozen  eggs. 


Read  what  these  poultrymen  say  about  extra  profits 

HERMAN  DEMME 

Dombro  Poultry  Farm,  Sowoll,  New  Jersey 
“We  have  found  the  extra  grinding  surfaces  of 
Stonemo  help  grind  out  more  of  the  valuable 
nutrients  from  every  bag  of  feed,  and  we  always 
recommend  Stonemo  as  a  real  feed  saver  to  all 
our  customers.” 


L.  H.  CHESSHER 
Chessher  Hatchery,  Nixon,  Texas 

“I  am  convinced  its  (Stonemo’s)  sharp-cutting 
extra  grinding  surfaces  get  more  nourishment 
out  of  every  pound  of  feed,  and  Ae/p  reduce 
feed  cos;.” 


ROLAND  W.  BEAUCHAMP 
Roland  W.  Beauchamp  A  Co.,  Bishop,  Md. 
“For  many  years  your  Stonemo  Granite  Grit  has 
been  on  our  payroll.  Those  extra  grinding  surfaces 
have  done  a  great  job  for  us  in  keeping  feeding 
costs  down.” 

Whenever  you  order  feed,  be  sure  to  order  hard,  insoluble 
STONEMO  to  grind  out  more  of  its  nutritional  value.  Good  feed 
and  good  grit  are  your  "partners  for  profitsi"  Get  STONEMO 
Granite  Grit  in  cbnvenient  80-lb.  bags,  and  send  for  free  descrip¬ 
tive  folders. 


STONE  MOUNTAIN  GRIT  COMPANY,  INC. 
Executive  Offices  and  Quarry:  LITHONIA,  GEORGIA 

Branch  Ovorry;  BARRE,  VERMONT 

STONEMO 


DEPT.  EO  S 


MOHMA  SIS 
STOnCAAO  NABO  GMT 
AAACNffCO  10  IMACS 


% 

\ 


^  V. 


*  * 


The  Grit  with  the  EXTRA  GRINDING  SURFACES 


Poultry  Yard 


Heat,  Don’t  warm  an  egg  unless 

Humidty  you  plan  to  eook  it — for  a 
and  Eggs  warm  egg  will  perish  in  siiort 
order.  .•Xt  just  under  100  degrei's  Fahr«‘n- 
heit.  fresh  eggs  become  distinctly  un¬ 
fresh  in  three  days  or  less:  at  77  deu;rc-ev 
they  may  hold  up  for  as  lom;  as  eight 
days:  at  45  degrees  tiiey  are  still  in  good 
condition  at  the  end  of  65  days:  and  they 
will  kc-ep  in  top  cjuality  for  100  days  if 
held  at  37  degrees.  During  the  summer, 
another  important  factor  in  keeping  eggs 
is  humidity.  If  the  humidity  and  the  tem¬ 
perature*  rise,  you  have  ideal  egg-spoiling 
ccinditions.  few  hours  of  this  and  the 
eggs  will  go  down  in  grade. 


High  W  ater  Broiler  raiser  Robert  Har- 
In  the  Coop  ris,  of  Clermont  County. 

Ohio,  has  developed  a 
method  for  adjusting  his  autotnatie  water¬ 
ing  fountains  so  that  he  can  raise  them 
above  the  floor  level  as  his  ehiekens  grow 
bigger  and  as  the  deep  litter  grows  deeper. 
With  fountains  at  proper  level,  the  i  hiek- 
ens  sc  rate  h  Ic-ss  littc-r  into  them  and  less 
wate  r  is  spilled.  The  main  water  pipe  is 
kept  level  throughout  the  house-  by  set¬ 
ting  the  nail  ein  whie  h  it  re-sts  on  the  sami- 
graduation  mark  on  each  post  as  shown 
above.  I  he  nail  hole  s  are  an  ine  h  apart. 

The  Pure  Since  1948  the  Laboratorie-s  of 
Chickens  Bae  teriology  of  the  Unive  rsitv 
of  Notre  Dame  called  EO- 
BUND)  have  been  trying  to  find  out  what 
would  happen  to  animals  raised  in  a 
germ-free  world.  .Among  the  animals 
subjee  ted  to  this  pure  life  are-  a  group  of 
ehiekens.  The-  chicks  begin  the-ir  gei  in- 
free-  life  in  the-  e-gg  whi-n  the-  she-ll  is 
sterilized  with  a  germie  ide-  and  then  set 
to  hatch  in  an  absolutely  sterile  environ- 
me-nt.  The-  c  hic  ks  in  the-ir  new  home- — 
a  large-  steel  cylinder — ste-rile,  of  course- — 
are-  so  fre-e-  from  ge-rms  th<-y  ha\e-  no  odor. 

The-se  ehiekens  are  proving  he-lpful  in 
our  efTorts  to  determine  why  antibiotic  s 
step  up  the  rate-  of  growth.  The  ge-rm-fre-e- 
e  hie  ke-ns  do  not  ine  re-ase  the-ir  rate-s  of 
growth  when  fe-d  antibiotics  which  leads 
{Continued  on  page  18) 


227  Bu.  Corn  •  100  Bu.  Wheat  •  125  Bu.  Oats 
30  Tons  Tomatoes  •  5  Tons  Hay  •  906  Bu.  Potatoes 
Increase  Milk  Production  as  Much  as  300% 


It’s  not  too  late  to  do  something  about  this  year’s  yield,  to 
get  bigger  and  better  crops.  You  can  take  your  Sudbury  Soil 
Test  Kit  right  out  in  the  field— use  it  where  crops  are  grow¬ 
ing,  and  know  right  away  what  each  field  needs  to  produce 
a  bumper  yield.  It  tells  you  just  what  to  do.  In  fact,  adding 
some  fertilizer  after  crops  are  growing  is  often  far  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  putting  it  all  on  at  planting  time. 

You  can  turn  poor  fields  into  money-makers— and  make  good 
fields  surpass  all  previous  records.  You’ll  get  back-up  to  $15  in 
extra  yield  for  every  dollar  spent  on  fertilizer.  Beat  falling 
prices  by  making  every  acre  do  more. 


Make  More  Money  This  Year 


One  wrong  guess  will  cost  you  more  than  a  dozen  Soil  Test  Kits!  Using  this  Kit  can 
mean  the  difference  between  profit  or  loss.  It  does  more  than  just  help  produce  record 
yields  this  year — it  actually  builds  up  your  soil  for  years  to  come  instead  of  draining 
its  vitality.  It  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  this  very  sea.son  and  will  become  your 
lifetime  guide  to  better  farming.  You  can  turn  poor  soil  into  good  soil — and  make 
good  soil  even  better! 

Your  prosperity  depends  on  the  soil.  You  not  only  make  more  money,  you  save  money 
-;-every  season  your  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  will  save  you  up  to  $15  an  acre  on  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Guessing  wastes  both  time  and  money,  like  the  farmer  in  Illinois  who  “guessed” 
he  needed  235  tons  of  limestone,  but  tests  showed  he  didn't  and  saved  him  $500  which 
paid  for  the  phosphate  really  needed  on  65  acres. 


Purdue  University  shows  how  oats  are  increased  with  correct 
fertilizers.  Soil  in  pot  13  was  low  in  nitrotren;  pot  14  low  in  phos¬ 
phate:  pot  15  lacked  potash.  Pot  16  with  the  rijrht  amounts  of 
all  three  produced  vigorous,  healthy  irrowth. 


No  Knowledge  of  Chemistry  Needed 

EASY  AS  READING  A  THERMOMETER  ^ 

So  simple  anyone  can  use  it.  Even  your  first  tests  will  be  accurate 
and  reliable.  There’s  no  waiting  for  reports— the  correct  answer  is  /V 


Lack  of  the  riirht  fertilizer 
ruts  your  prolit  on  all  crops, 
,iust  like  ears  of  corn  at  left. 
The  stunted,  deformed  ears 
were  jrrown  in  poor  soil — (2) 
lacked  nitrojfen:  (3)  needed 
phosphate  and  (4)  w'as  potash 
starved.  Ear  (1)  was  Krown 
in  balanced  soil. 


Farmers  deluxe 
Soil  Test  Kit 


EQCC  ROOK  In  addition  to  saving 
*  own  postal  chart?**,  we 

also  include  the  valuable  64-pai?e  book, 
"Our  Land  and  Us  Care"  FREE. 


Complete  with  everything  you  need 
for  hundreds  of  tests.  .More  valuable 
to  you  than  all  your  stock  and  tools! 
Shows  the  right  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
phosphate  and  potash  for  each  field. 
Also  shows  whether  lime  is  needed 
fpH)  and  how  much.  Lifetime  welded 
steel  chest  with  carrying  handle,  weighs 
only  12  >2  lbs.  Easy  instructions  and 
charts  show  needs  of  225  different 
crops.  Order  today,  big  value,  low  cost 
—only  $29.95! 


Order  Right  Away! 


SUOtURT  lARORATORT,  tax  799,  South  Sudbury,  Mots. 

Send  me  the  Farmers  deLuxe  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  at 
the  special  low  price  marked  below: 

□  Enclosed  is  I2S.S6:  send  post-  I  I  Send  C.O.D. 

paid:  include  free  book,  I I  only  t2S.96 

“Our  Land  and  Its  Care."  plus  postaxe. 


Pavmrnts  if  He»irr<i~^»4^e  biillttm  of  coupon. 


Name 


SUDBURY  Son  Test  Khs 


Hardware,  Seed.  Grain 
:tnd  Karm  Supply  Storeu; 
Serve  Your  Cuutoment  by 
I'arryinff  This  Kitsential 
Aid  to  Better  Karminir- 
Write  U*r  Spena/  Offtr. 


. Zone . State . 

Send  on  Easy-Payment  Plan^I’ll  pay  mailman  $4.95 
plus  postage,  then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.75  each. 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  Box  799,  South  Sudbury,  Moss. 

WorUVs  Largest  Makers  —  Over  400,000  Now  In  Use 


butler 


Store  and  condition  1,000 
to  17,600  bushels  of  groin 
with  only  one  system.  You 
con  use  the  Butler  aera¬ 
tion  system  in  single  or 
multiple  Butler  groin  bin 
installations. 


HERE’S  HOW 


BUTLER 


new 


aeration  system 
conditions  your  grain 


KAWAS  CITY,  MO. 

liniiMi9heiK,  Ala.  —  IkkeweA,  Celit. 
(•Itsk«>|,  III.  —  MiaanMlh.  Eh**- 


butler 


The 


Dairy 


Barn 


oil  EOUIPMtNI  —  STEEL  BllllllMS 
FAIM  EOOIPMENT-CIEAIIEIS  EQUIPMENT 


SPECIAL  PIOMCTS  , 


Less  Skidding  When  a  wheel  traetoi  gets 
More  Power  down  and  eiawls,  it  de¬ 
velops  a  lot  more  push 
even  on  wet  slippery  conerete.  And  that’s 
just  what  is  needed  when  heavy  piles  of 
manure  are  moved  with  a  scraper.  The 
device  that  makes  it  possible  to  convert  a 
wheel  tractor  into  a  crawler  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Arps  Corporation  of  New 
Holstein.  Wisconsin.  The  one  shown  below 
is  being  used  on  the  Haney  Born  Farm  at 
South  .\mhurst,  Ohio. 


CR.\U  LLR  TRE.XDS  convert  wheels  to  tracks. 


The  new  Butler  aeration  system  gives  you  a  complete 
grain  conditioning  unit  with  ducts,  fan  and  motor  as¬ 
sembly  for  1,000  and  2,200-bushel  Butler  steel  grain 
bins.  It  promotes  the  natural  conditioning  of  your 
stored  grain  by  circulating  a  controlled  volume  of  air 
through  it  for  quick  cooling. 

This  prevents  heating,  protects  you  against  losses 
due  to  spoilage  and  insect  activity.  You  can  upgrade 
grain  with  18  to  20%  moisture  content  for  higher  mar¬ 
ket  prices,  better  feed,  safer  seed !  And  you  can  do  it  at 
a  cost  of  only  a  few  cents  a  bushel. 

Consider  all  the  advantages  of  Butler  aeration,  add 
the  benefits  of  weather-tight,  bird  and  rodent  proof 
storage  Butler  steel  bins  give  you.  You’ll  see  why  it  will 
pay  you  to  store  and  condition  your  1953  crops  in 
Butler  grain  bins  with  the  new  Butler  aeration  system ! 


Rotational  Grazing  Ken  Krcugcr,  of 

and  Polk  County,  Wis- 

The  Barometer  Cow  consin,  is  using  a 

cow  as  a  pasture 

tester  for  his  whole  herd.  Kreuger  is  fol¬ 
lowing  a  short  rotational  pasture  system 
and.  like  other  daiiymen.  has  run  into  the 
problem  of  when  to  shift  from  one  pasture 
plot  to  the  ne.xt.  Last  summer,  Kreuger 
began  using  the  system  which  involves 
frequent  mowing,  heavy  fertilization,  and 
similar  intensive  practices.  Without  any 
changes  in  his  herd  or  other  changes  in 
his  feeding,  he  shipped  more  milk  in  1952 
than  in  any  other  summer. 

He  used  a  total  of  13  acres  of  pasture 
which  were  broken  down  by  single-wire 
electric  fence  into  six  paddocks;  each 
paddoi'k  was  crossfeneed  into  three  sec¬ 
tions.  making  a  total  of  18  sections  in  all. 
His  18-eow  milking  herd  was  put  on  a 
section  and  left  on  the  fresh  young  pasture 
from  three  to  five  days  at  which  point  a 
cross  fence  was  remo\-ed  giving  them 
access  to  another  third  of  the  paddock. 
When  these  animals  were  through  with  all 
three  si-etions  of  a  paddock  and  mov  ed  on 
to  the  next,  23  head  of  young  stock  were 
turned  in  to  clean  up  the  old  one.  When 
all  six  paddocks  had  been  used,  the  herd 
returned  to  the  first  one^ — ^now  fresh  again 
and  rested — and  began  another  round. 

Kreuger  didn’t  have  to  guess  when  it 
came  time  to  change  to  a  fresh  plot.  He 
left  the  decision  up  to  an  old  but  high 
produeinsi  cow  who  shewed  unusual  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  wom  out  pasture.  This  barometer 
cow  dropped  ofl  two  pounds  each  milking 
the  day  after  a  pasture  passed  its  best 
point.  The  second  day  after  the  pasture 
started  down  hill,  the  barometer  cow 


Nome _ 


j  R.F.D . 

_ _ _ 


Please  send  me  full  details  on: 

n  Butler  Grain  Bins  Q  Butler  Aeration  Systems 


Butler  aeration  system  moves  a 
steady,  accurately-controlled  vol¬ 
ume  of  air  through  scientifically  de¬ 
signed  ducts.  It  aerates  all  your 
grain,  lowers  its  temperature  for 
safe  storage  in  a  matter  of  hours! 


Send  coupon  NOW  for  free  Butler  folders  by  mail! 

Learn  how  Butler  grain  bins  and  Butler  aeration  can  solve  your  grain 
storage  problems  .  .  .  give  you  new  profits  this  year  and  in  the  years 
ahead!  AAail  coupon  today. 


For  prompt  reply,  address  office  nearest  you 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


7378  East  13th  St.,  Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 
978A  Sixth  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 
Dept.  78A,  Richmond,  California 


r 


Mort  usable  space  with  straight  sidewalls! 

Notice  how  the  big  self-propelled  combine  wheels  right  up  to  the  wall. 

"If  you  need 
a  good  building 

I  recommend  BUTLER 

.  .  .  Carl  Peterson,  Inman,  Kan. 


would  drop  off  five  more  pounds  in  yield. 

The  pasture  used  was  a  seven-year-old 
^tand  of  alfalfa-brome-ladino.  Eaeh  pad- 
doek  was  mowed  once  durinij  the  summer 
to  insure  even,  younp  "rowth.  No  drag 
was  used  on  the  plots,  but  the  mower  both 
topped  the  herbage  and  broke  up  the 
droppings  somewhat.  The  rest  periods 
allowed  sufficient  eomebaek  to  keep  the 
11  head  of  milking  and  dry  cattle  at  their 
best  until  September  I5th  when  the  (  fleets 
of  a  very  drv  .-Xugust  caused  Kreuger  to 
take  them  ofl'  pasture  to  protect  the  pad- 
doc  ks  for  this  year’s  use. 

This  yc'ar,  Kreuger  has  add(  d  1 1  more 
acres  to  the  intensive  pasture  and  di\  ided 
the  whole  24  acre  plot  into  12  etpial 
paddocks  or  36  sections.  He  is  expanding 
his  herd  to  24  milking  cows  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  extra  pasture.  One  other 
change  is  that  he  is  putting  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  ladino.  He  has  found  that 
alfalfa  peters  out  under  intensive  rota¬ 
tional  grazing  while  ladino  bounces  right 
back  into  production  and  brome  grass 
goes  on  indefinitely. 

Timer  for  Louis  V’ander  Plate,  a  New 
Milkers  Jersey  farmer  turned  inven¬ 
tor,  has  produced  a  gadget 
which  he  believes  will  help  pre\-ent  mas¬ 
titis  in  our  dairy  herds.  Working  on  the 
theory  that  at  least  some  of  our  mastitis 
problem  stems  from  ovennilking  with 
machines,  Vander  Plate  has  devised  an 
automatic  timer  which  can  be  pre-s(*t  to 
stop  the  milker  after  a  given  number  of 
minutes.  \Vhen  the  time  is  up,  the  timer 
shuts  off  the  vacuum.  The  teat  cups,  on 
a  DeLaval,  are  automatically  taken  from 
the  udder  and  placed  back  on  the  milker 
— with  a  Surge,  they  fall  back  to  the  side 
of  the  pail.  \’ander  Plate  believes  that  the 
timer  will  eliminate  stripping  and  make  it 
possible  for  one  man  safely  to  handle  five- 
cows. 

Summer  Heat  The  USD.\  is  continuing 
vs.  its  Columbia,  Missouri, 

Production  study  of  temperature 
and  humidity  efTeets  on 
milk  yields  of  daily  cattle.  Cows,  like 
humans,  they  find,  taper  ofT  on  eating 
during  hot  weather,  which  is  nature’s  way 
of  keejjing  the  body  heat  from  going  too 
high.  .\  sort  of  biological  thermostat  kicks 
on  at  the  proper  moment  to  limit  food 
intake.  This,  they  believe,  may  be  the 
reason  \vhy  milk  production  in  the  heat 
of  summer  is  often  below  winter  le\els,  in 
spite  of  good  pasture. 

In  most  dairy  breeds,  sweating  ability 
reaches  a  maximum,  and  appetites  as 
well  as  production  drop,  as  the  thermo¬ 
meter  rises  above  80  degrees.  Brahman 
cattle  are  not  particularly  affected  up  to 
95  degrees — not  because  th(‘y  are  able  to 
sweat  more  and  so  cool  off,  but  because 
of  tlu'ir  greater  body  surface.  Their  larger 
ears,  dewlaps,  and  humps  add  up  to  12 
per  cent  more  body  area  for  the  same 
animal,  allowing  them  to  get  rid  of  more 
heat. 


“After  my  old  machine  shed  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  6re,  I  started  looking  at 
metal  buildings.”  says  Mr.  Peterson. 
“After  checking  on  a  number  of 
types  I  definitely  settled  on  a  Butler 
rigid  frame  building.  It  is  32  feet 
wide,  60  feet  long  with  10-foot 
straight  sidewalls.  This  gives  me 


space  for  a  shop,  3,000  bushels  of 
grain  and  all  my  machinery.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  my  neighbors  have  inspected 
this  building  and  all  have  com¬ 
mented  favorably  on  the  (ronstruc- 
tion.  I  am  more  than  satisfied  and 
recommend  a  Butler  to  anyone 
needing  a  good  building.” 


GET  THE  BUTLER  STORY 
BEFORE  YOU  BUILDI 

.  .  .  then  you'll  know  the  exoct 
cost  before  you  stort!  SEND  COU¬ 
PON  NOW  for  focts  obout  Butler 
machinery  storage,  grain  storage, 
loafing  or  feeding  borns,  hog 
houses,  milking  parlor,  laying 
houses  or  combination  buildings 
that  help  you  save  time  by  putting 
more  chores  under  one  roof. 

WRITE  TODAY 
Straight  Sidewalls  . 


UNSAS  CITY.  MO 

liiniKfkMi.  Ate.  —  iKkateeM,  Ctlil. 
(elt«k«r|.  III.  —  MiRKMeelii.  Miee 


oil  EMIfMENT  -  STEEl  MIIIBIWS 
FAIM  EOUIPHENT^ELEANEIIS  EOUIPMENT 
SPECIAl  PIONdS 


Drive  in  and  out  through  big  sliding  doors  in  ends,  sides 
or  both.  And  remember,  Butler  buildings  with  steel  or 
aluminum  covering  ore  firesofe,  lighfningsa/e  and  wind- 
safel 

Get  All  The  Space  You  Pay  For! 


for  prompt  ropty,  oddro%$  oHico  noarott  yov 

BUTLm  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

7378  Eost  13tli  St.,  Kon»as  City,  26,  Missouri 
978A  Sixth  Avo.,  S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 
Dept.  78A,  Richmond,  Coliforn.o 

Q  Send  FREE  Butler  Form  Building  Catalog 
Q  Send  name  of  my  nearest  Butler  deoler 


Nome  . . 

Address  . 

Post  Office  . 
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COMPItiTi 


GREASE  GUNS  and  FILLERS 


LUBRICATORS 


ARO  has  the  lube-answer  for  every  farm 
need!  Just  what  you  need  .  .  .  for  faster, 
better  lubrication.  Reasonably  priced  . . . 
growing  popularity!  See  Your  Equip¬ 
ment  Dealer.  The  Aro  Equipment  Corp., 
Bryan,  Ohio. 


JOE  ML’NROE  looks  like  an  outsized  radiator 
ornament  as  he  shoots  a  pasture  seeding  job. 


Gfori'c  Laycock.  16 — Joe  Monroe.  18 — Grant 
Cannon.  22 — Joe  Monroe.  30  .'>nd  31 — Cater¬ 
pillar  Trac  tor  Co.  32 — Oliver  C^orp. ;  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  C^o. ;  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg. 
C:o.  3!1 — I'red  Knoop;  Caterpillar  Tractor  CIo. 
34-  I.  .\rons  (Sovfoto).  35--  B.  Losin  and 
Ivanox  (Sovfoto).  36  and  37 — Sovfoto.  38 — 
.•\.  L'zlyan,  I'.XSS  (Sovfoto):  Society  for  Cul¬ 
tural  Relations.  10 — University  of  Illinois.  41  — 
rhomas  E.  Peter.  42 — Strohmescr  &  Carpen¬ 
ter.  43  through  45-  Jcx-  Munroe.  46 — Dr.  D. 
C.  Bostwick.  47 — USD.\.  48 — Kazik  Pazov- 
ski ;  Drawing,  Charles  B.  Harper.  49- -Draw¬ 
ing,  Charles  B.  Harper.  50 — Kazik  Pazovski. 
51 —.\.  E.  Holden.  52 — Caterpillar  Tractor 

Co.  53 — Drawings,  Robert  C.  Smith.  51 — Joe 
Munroe.  55 — Kazik  Pazovski.  56 — Mercury 
Pictures;  .Mien  N.  Crissey.  57 William  M. 
Rittase ;  C^harles  Belden.  58-  -Joe  Munroe;  Fred 
Knoop.  59 — Kazik  Pazovski;  Joe  Rainaldi. 
60- -Parsons  Brothers.  61  —  Bob  Taylor.  62 — 
Herbert  McLaughlin.  63 — Cy  LaTour  &  Son. 
64-  -Joe  Munroe.  65  Kazik  Pazovski.  66^ — • 
Drawings,  Charles  B.  Harper.  71 — John  E. 
I'hierman.  72 — Fred  Knoop.  73  and  74- — 
Kazik  Pazovski.  75- -Kazik  Pazovski;  Bettman 
.■\rchive.  76 — Forster  Studio;  Westinghouse 
Corp.:  Hotpoint  Inc.;  Kazik  Pazovski.  77 — 
Kazik  Pazovski.  78-  -Drawings,  Margaret  New- 
land.  79 — Leo  Litwin;  Drawings,  Margaret 

Newland.  100 — USD.\,  Bureau  of  Entomologs- 
and  Plant  Quarantine.  102 — Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey. 


"THE  HUSKY” — Aro’s  10, 000  lb.  gun.  High  pressure  to  crack  plugged  fit' 
tings.  One-hand  operation.  {Shou  n  ubapt;) 


Model  70961 
I,"  Filler  Nipple 


Model  70962 
'  Filler  Nipple 


New  Model  60032 
Farmaster  lubrica¬ 
tor  saves  lime  by 
delivering  more 
lubricant  before  re- 
charging.  Dis¬ 
penses  from  orig¬ 
inal  25-35  lb.  con¬ 
tainer  . . .  develops 
to  6000  lb.  pres¬ 
sure.  One-hand 
operation. 


Model  26-13  Grease  Gun 
.  .  .  heavy-duty  lubrica¬ 
tion.  _ 


Model  2030-F  Grease 
Gun,  1  lb.  capacity, 
low  priced,  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  use. 


Model 
600  4  8 

(iun  Filler,  100 
lb.  capacity. 
Loads  any  hand 
gun  equipped 
with  Aro  Filler 
Nipple. 


Model  70530  Suction 
Gun  for  general  use. 


Aro  filler  assembly 
70963  with  nipple  used 
with  any  hand-operated 
lubricator . . .  extra  ser* 
- m  vice  as  gun  filler. 


POULTRY  YARD 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 
the  LOBUND  rescan  hers  to  eonelude 
that  their  aseptic  environment  has  already 
given  them  the  growth  power  which  anti¬ 
biotics  gives  to  normal  chickens.  The 
antibiotics  did  produce  enlarged  thymus 
glands  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  influence  metabolism,  but  did  not  in¬ 
crease  the  vitamins  produced  by  the  birds. 

When  a  strain  of  germ-free  chicks 
started  to  stagger  about  with  a  jerky  gait, 
which  the  LOBUND  people  called  chick¬ 
en  jitters,  a  thorough  check  was  made  to 
find  the  cause.  This  disease,  they  found, 
could  be  transmitted  to  other  germ-free 
chicks,  but  not  to  chicks  raised  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  germy  environment.  Some  scientists 
suspet  t  that  a  virus,  actually  a  part  of 
the  living  cell,  had  caused  the  jitters,  or 
perhaps  the  microbes  that  inhabit  thi- 
normal  chick  prevent  the  development  o. 
the  jitters-virus  in  them. 


Complete  line  ofgrease  fittings 


Air-Powered 
High  Pressure 
Lubricator  .  .  . 
6  0  lb.  bulk 
grease  capac¬ 
ity  .  .  .  will  op¬ 
erate  off  1  h.p. 
compressor. 
Equipped  with 
10'  H.P.  hose. 


Double-Duty 
Lubricator, 
Itknd -operated. 
30  lb.  capacity. 
Pump  develops 
to  2,000  lb. 
pressure  .  .  . 
used  as  lubrica¬ 
tor,  or  loading 
hand  gun. 


High-Pressure  Hand- 
Operated  Lubricator  .  .  . 
pump  develops  to  5,000 
lb.  pressure  .  .  .  Can  be 
refilled  with  entire  25 
lb.  container. 


IN  FARM  LUBRICATORS 

Manufaclwrerc  •!  Lubricat¬ 
ing  EquipmanI  for  mar* 
than  20  ytart 
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NewMassey'llarris  2-3  plowSS 


MORE  POW'ERFUL  .  .  .  bigger  over¬ 
head  valve  engine.  201  cubic  inches, 
removable  sleeves,  positive  valve  ro¬ 
tators,  forced  cooling  and  pressure 
lubrication. 


COMFORT  .  .  .  EASIER  CONTROL 
with  Massey-FIarris  Velvet-Ride  Seat 
and  full-width,  full  view  operator  s 
platform  .  .  .  offset  gear  shift  .  .  .  han¬ 
dier  throttle 


’Digger  .  .  .  more  powerful  .  .  .  more 
^  capable  .  .  .  the  new  Massey-Harris 
33  gives  yttu  a  degree  of  efficiency  never 
befttre  approached  in  the  2-3  plow  trac¬ 
tor  field. 

It  takes  2  or  3  fourteen  inch  bottoms 
around  the  slopes,  up  the  grades 
and  through  the  tough  spots  . . .  handles 
6-  or  7-ftM)t  combine,  a  2-row  corn  pick¬ 
er  and  loaded  wagon  anywhere  in  the 
field  .  .  .  takes  a  -1-row  planter  —  3-row 
lister  —  a  2-row  bedder  where  other 
tractors  bog  down.  It  discs,  cultivates, 
loads  .  .  .  does  sub-soiling  on  less  fuel. 

The  33  puts  out  more  work  on  the 
belt  .  .  .  grinds  feeds,  operates  the  silo 
blower,  pumps  water,  sprays. 

And  with  its  Live  Power-Take-Off, 
the  33  gives  you  independent  control  of 


power  and  operation.  You  stop  the 
forward  travel  of  the  tractor,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  clutch  operation,  and  retain 
full  power  delivery  to  the  power  take 
off.  This  means  less  clogging  .  .  .  faster 
field  operation  .  .  .  makes  your  time 
more  productive. 

Check  the  features  on  the  33  .  .  .  the 
bigger  engine,  better  traction,  full  view 
body  design,  the  Live  P.T.O.  .  .  .  then 
see  your  Massey-Harris  Dealer  for  an 
on-the-farm  demonstration.  Drive  the 
33  under  your  own  conditions  .  .  .  get 
the  feel  of  power  and  efficiency,  the 
ease  and  comfort  of  Massey-Harris  de¬ 
sign.  Like  farmers  all  over  the  country 
you'll  want  to  Make  it  a  Massey-Harris. 
For  complete  tractor  h<M>klet,  write: 
The  Massey-Harris  Company,  Quality 
Ave.,  Dept.  F- 2 2 2.  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


utvu 


EASE  and  efficiency  with  the  Massey- 
Harris  DEPTH-O-MATIC  H'i  DRAL- 
LIC  SYSTEM  .  .  .  2-way.  2-speed 
hydraulic  control  of  mounted  and  •Nill- 
behind  tools.  Powers  implements  into 
or  out  of  ground.  Assures  positive, 
uniform  depth  settings. 


LIVE  POVi  ER-TAKE-OFF  .  .  .  keeps 
your  combine,  baler,  chopper  or  picker 
running  when  the  tractor  is  stopped. 
Reduces  clogging  .  .  .  eliminates 
shifting,  prevents  overloading.  Gives 
you  independent  control  of  power  and 
operation.  $  forward  transmission 
speeds. 


Ports  and  Sorvic*  through 
more  than  2500 
Authorized  Dealers  . 


Mis 


"We  couldn’t  do  our  kind  of  farming 
without  the  EATON  2-Speed  Axle" 

, , .  says  Washington  Farmer 


"HERE'S  WHERE  WE  NEED  PULI,"  says  Mr.  Halvorson.  His  International 
Harvester  finds  the  soinp  plenty  soft  and  often  nuiddy.  and  siipar  heet 
loails  are  heavy.  ith  the  Katon  2-Speed  .Axle,  full  loads  arc  moved 
regardless  of  ground  conditions— no  time  is  lost. 


with  less  fuel,  and  there’s  less 
wear  on  the  engine  because  it  runs 
at  lower  r.p.in.” 

An  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle  makes 
any  truck  a  better  truck  for  farm 
hauling.  The  low-range  gears  pro¬ 
vide  the  needed  pull  for  hauling 
over  soft  ground  or  rough  roads. 
The  high-range  gears  make  fio-isi- 
ble  hour-saving,  gas-saving  speeds 
on  highway  runs  with  the  engine 
‘’taking  it  easy.” 


BEET  FARMER  Ron  Halvorson  of 
Toppenish.  W  asliington.  can  tell 
you  what  a  truck  needs  to  keep 
a  heavy  load  going  when  there’s 
six  inches  of  soft  loam  or  mud 
under  the  tires. 

“No  question  about  it,”  says  Mr, 
Halv()rson.  ‘‘the  PZaton  2-.Spt>ed 
Axle  is  a  must  for  a  farmer  in  this 
area.  \\  ithout  it.  we  couldn't  get 
out  of  the  fields  with  the  loads  we 
put  on— we'd  bog  down.  The  Eaton 


"HERE'S  WHERE  WE  SAVE  TIME." -His  Eaton 
2-Speed  -Axle  enables  Halvorson  to  make  long 
runs  to  market  in  less  time.  The  high-range 
gears  make  possible  good  road  speeds  without 
abu-ing  the  engine  and  with  an  important  sav¬ 
ing  in  fuel  costs.  .More  loads  per  day  can  be 
hauled  because  of  the  time-per-lrip  saved. 


2-Speed  keeps  us  from  being  held 
up  when  the  ground  is  soft.  This 
axle  saves  us  time  and  money.  On 
the  open  road  we  make  better  time 


An  Eaton  2-Speed  .Axle  can 
save  you  time,  trouble  and  money 
—  ask  your  truck  dealer  for  a 
demonstration. 


EATON  manufacturing  COMPANY.  CIEVEIANO.  OHIO 


MORE  THAN 
HA  MILLION 
EATON  AXLES 
l|^IN  USE 
f  TODAY 


"HOW'S  SHE  DOING?"  International  dealers  of  Top¬ 
penish.  asliington:  \X .  C.  Hall  (standing  left\  and 
H.  H.  Harmon  stop  by  to  a-k  Ron  Halvorson  how  that 
new  International  is  behaving.  "Eaton  2-Speed  .Axles 
were  specified  in  the  last  150  units  we  delivered,”  says 
Mr.  Hall. 


PROJECT  ADEQUATE  ROADS;  Let’s  all  help  get  farm  products  to  market 
at  less  cost  by  speaking  up  fur  the  better  roads  .America  needs. 
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New  Low-Cost  Wonder  Does  All 

These  Summer  AND  Fall  Lawn 


I  The  New  Ta%itt 

ROTOTILLER 

Makes  Lawn  Mowing 

III  3U  .secoiuls,  at  amazinitly  low 
cost,  your  ROTOTILl.ER  converts 
I  to  this  wonclertui  power  lawn  mower! 

Cuts  velvet-smooth  swath  25  inches 
wide.  Leaves  no  untrimmed  edites! 

Swisels  to  follow  itround  contour 
perfectly!  Don't  fail  to  try'  it  btfore 
you  buy  any  powtr  moutr! 

Murders  Weeds,  Tall  Grass,  Brush 

This  new  1!)"  Rotary  Mower  at¬ 

tachment  costs  less  than  $75.  but  will 
do  a  perfectly  marvelous  job  of  mow- 
imt  SHOULDER-HIGH  weeds,  hay, 
brush — even  cornstalks!  Leaves  noth- 
imt  to  rake!  .-Mso  does  a  good  job  of 
mowiiii;  lawns!  Don't  fail  to  try  it 
h,  fitr,  you  6uy  any  wetd  or  lawn 
inowtr! 

Improves  Your  Soil — ALL  SEASON  LONG 

With  ROTOTILLER'S  wonderful 
NEW  “Cihopper-Diggers"  you  can 
compost-cover  and  green-manure 
crops— even  garbage — right  in  your 
garden  itself!  This  easy  way  you 
ran  lie  improving  your  soil  all  Sum¬ 
mer  long — all  through  the  Fall !  Our 
FREE  b8-page  Book  tells  all  about 
it.  Send  coupon  for  your  copy. 

Turns  Leaves  Into  Rich  Plant  Food 

You'll  never  burn  another  leaf 
when  vou  base  a  ROTOTILLER! 
Rototiller's  ‘‘Ghopper-Diggers"  make 
the  leaves  of  just  one  big  tree  worth 
$5  to  vou!  All  their  mineral  and  or¬ 
ganic  richness  is  chewed  right  into 
your  garden  soil!  The  FREE  (>8-page 
BiHik  tells  all  about  it !  Send  coupon 
for  your  copy. 

Makes  Beautiful,  Beautiful  New  Lawns 

Early  Fall  is  the  year’s  best  time 
for  Lawn-M AKING— and  ROTO¬ 
TILLER  is  the  expert's  way  to  do  it! 

Every  inch  of  lawn  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  was  made  with  ROTO¬ 
TILLER  eejuipment !  If  you  want  to 
make  or  remake  your  lawn,  be  sure 
to  send  coupon  lower  right  for  FREE 
hK-page  Book.  It  tells  how. 

Does  the  Work  of  8  Men  With  Shovels 

You  can  clear  walks  and  driveways 
in  a  jiffy  with  this  Lightning-Ghange 
Snowplow  attachment  -but  believe  it 
or  not.  we  sell  more  of  these  Snow¬ 
plows  in  the  Summer  than  in  the 
Winter!  The  answer  is  that  it  is 
wonderful  for  light  bulldozing  and 
grading,  with  the  tines  to  loosen  the 
soil!  Gosts  less  than  $30! 

I  Goodbye  Plow,  Disc  and  Harrow 

ROTOTILLER'S  new  “Chopper- 
Diggers"  not  only  prepare  an  ideal 
seedbed  in  one  »ai  v  opi  ration — they 
are  abo  ideal  fur  cultivating  and  fur 
power  l  ompostiiig — the  mixing  of  or- 
gaiiii  matter  in  the  soil  Summer  and 
Fall !  1  hey'll  dig  as  much  as  8  inche- 
Hrep  easily !  You'll  use  them  all 
Spring.  Summer  and  Fall! 

Cuts  Wood  Like  a  Knife  Cuts  Butter 

ROTOTILLER'S  new  Rotolectri. 
(!hain  Saw  is  a  perlecl  dream! 
Weighs  only  14  Ills.,  but  easily  ruts 
trees  up  to  Jl>"  thick!  Wonderful  for 
pruning,  ruts  whole  month's  fireplace 
wood  in  hilf  a  day!  Quiet,  erononii- 
ral.  operates  from  any  I.0l>0  watt. 
Ho  volt  .A.G.  source,  or  from  ROTO¬ 
TILLER'S  own  generator!  Every 
farm  and  country  home  nerds  it ! 


1 


a  Cinch 


and  Garden 

Now  You  Can  Relax  and  Enjoy  Life 
While  Others  "Break  Their  Backs" 
Trying  to  Match  Your  Beautiful  Place 

THOL'S.ANDS  of  American  families  living  on  little  plots  of  land 
in  the  luburbs  or  country  have  been  discovering  an  entirely  new 
way  of  life.  This  revolution  in  country  living  has  come  afiout 
through  their  use  of  a  remarkable  new  home  power  tractor  that  does 
all  kinds  of  julis  around  the  place.  Jobs  such  as  gardening,  com¬ 
posting.  lawn  mowing,  snowplowing,  hauling,  spraying,  wood  sawing, 
even  light  bulldozing!  Moreover,  this  wonderful  new  machines  does 
this  work  so  well  and  so  efficiently  that  it  enables  one  to  do  a  whole 
day's  chores  in  a  single  hour — and  at  an  operating  cost  of  only  $I 
a  day!  If  you  live  In  the  country  or  suburbs  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
and  your  family  to  find  out  just  what  this  year  'round  “handy  man" 
ran  do  fur  you  and  your  place. 


The  Simple  Story  of  a  Wonderful,  New 
Machine  That  Is  Going  to  Revolutionize 
Your  Ideas  About  Country  Living 


E\  ERY  hmne  owner  knowfi  that  hi« 
tln>re<  increase  in  proiKrrtion  to  the 
5i7e  of  hi*i  lot  or  ht^  acreaKe.  That  is. 
if  he  has  any  pride  in  the  way  hxs  home 
grounds  look  and  the  way  his  Rower 
and  veKetahle  gardens  produce  for  him. 

The  American  home  owner  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  two  solutions  in  the  past, 
lie  could  <U  either  hire  an  exi»ert 
gardener  at  a  cost  of  $8  to  $12  a  day 
or  (2)  do  the  necessary  work  himself. 

This  meant  long  hours  of  hard  toil 
that  he  had  to  pay  high  for.  or  that  he 
had  to  undergo  himself,  instead  of 
playing  tennis  or  golf,  go  ti>hing.  or 
iust  relaxing. 

The  New  10?3  RfmiTII.I.ER  is  the 
an'^wer  to  this  country-wide  problem. 
Originally  designed  as  a  gardening 
IHtwer  tool,  the  new  RoTnTII.LER  has 
l>econie  a  machine  that  does  scores  of 
different  lawn,  yard  and  garden  jobs. 
.Moreover,  it  is  a  machine  that  takes 
almost  no  training  to  use:  and  it  is 
NO  iHiwerfulIy  efticient  that  even  your 
wife  and  teen-agerN  can  oiierate  it  with 
eaNe-  (.Most  youngsters  love  to  use  it.) 

Sov«s  You  Time  ottd  Money 
Every  Day  tn  the  Tear 

Only  the  family 
owning  a  RoToTIL- 
I.KK  can  really  ap¬ 
preciate  the  amount 
of  time  and  money 
that  it  saves  them 
flay  after  day 
throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  year  I 

Take  any  day  in 
October.  You  Can 
make  yourself  at 
least  an  hour 

improving  the  fertil¬ 
ity  of  your  garden 
by  gathering  leaves 
in  the  big  power 
wheelbarrow  attach¬ 
ment  and  working 
them  into  the  soil 
as  conu>o-st.  Or 
you  can  make 
yourself  up  to 


$5.00  an  hour  felling  and  sawing  tire- 
wood  (or  cutting  pulpwoofji  with  R(>- 
TOTILLER’S  new  Electricity  Genera¬ 
tor  and  RoTGEECTRIC  Chain  Saw 
You  may  want  to  grade  a  new  lawn; 
build  a  new  sidewalk  or  stone  wall. 
(You  can  even  run  a  cement  mixer 
with  the  RoToTIM.ER!*  Wherever 
there  is  a  tough  job  to  )>e  done  that 
takes  man  power  and  time,  the  New 
1953  ROTOTILLER  is  your  answer. 

Cosfs  L/ftfe  More  Thou 
a  Power  Lown  Mower 

Most  people,  on  seeing  what  wonders 
can  be  achieved  w  ith  a  RoT(  (TILLER, 
are  surpriseil  to  discover  how  little  it 
costs,  even  with  attachments.  The 
.Model  T-2.  with  ample  power  (2*a 
ILL.)  for  most  lawn  and  garden  uses, 
is  unlielievably  low  in  price  The  .Mmlel 
T-3  (with  more  power  and  capacity* 
is  somewhat  higher  in  price,  of  course 

Hut  no  matter  what  you  pay.  your 
investment  keeps  coming  back  to  you, 
in  savings  on  labor  and  time.  Immedi¬ 
ately.  Many  RoToTILI.KR  families 
have  been  able  to  save  ennugh  in  one 
season's  use  to  repay  them  in  full  for 
their  investment. 

.Moreover,  your  ROTOTILLER  deal¬ 
er  will  l>e  happy  to  arrange  credit 
terms  so  that  you  can  pay-as-you-earn. 
In  fact,  many  RoToTILLER  owners 
have  lieen  able  to  earn  as  much  as 
S1().(M)  an  hour  doing  special  hack- 
breaking  jobs  for  friends  and  neight>ors 
in  their  spare  time. 

Losft  for  Year^^Needs 
Mlmosf  No  Servicing 

Moflern  engineering  skill  has  made 
the  New  ROTOTILLER  a  very  simple 
machine  to  service.  Rarely  do  break¬ 
down-*  occur.  The  engine  is  nationally 
known  and  any  local  mechanic  wh(»  has 
worked  on  power  lawn  mowers  will  f>e 
e<iU:illy  familiar  with  it.  Owning  a 
RoToTILLER  is  just  like  owning  a 
new  car,  and  it  needs  even  less  care. 
Mur  let  us  tell  you  all 
about  these  wonderful  new 
moflels.  Ihe  ctiuiKin  below  ■  •••••■• 
brings  ynu  the  complete 
story  FREE. 


FREE  BOOR  BRINGS  YOU 
THE  COMPLETE  AMAZING 
STORY! 

WE  .\SKED  Ed  Robin-on. 

author  of  the  famous 
“Ilave-More*'  Plan  for  families 
who  really  want  to  enjoy  and 
profit  by  country  living,  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  little  book  on  the  New 
Lightning-(  hange  ROTtfTlL- 
LER.  Ed  owns  a  ROTnTILLER 
himself  and  uses  it  to  do  all 
kinds  of  jobs. 

Ed's  new  bS-page  picture  b«H)k. 
"How  to  Do  Wonders  with  Rf»- 
TOTILLER."  tells  the  whole 
amazing  story  a  lot  better  than 
we  can  tell  it.  even  in  this  big 
advertisement.  Ed  goes  into 
many  other  valuable  uses  for  this 
wonderful  machine,  such  as  pow¬ 
er  straw  Iterrying.  mulching,  fur¬ 
rowing.  hilling,  tiebl  mowing, 
lawn  making  and  rolling. 

Even  if  you  do  not  contemplate 
getting  a  RoToTILLER  now. 
you  ought  to  have  this  valuable 
book  in  y»mr  library.  It's  a  real 
eye‘0(>ener  as  to  what  the  right 
machine  can  accomplish  to  make 
life  for  you  and  your  family  ever 
so  much  easier,  not  only  Summer 
and  Fall,  but  all  year  ‘round! 


MAIL  COUPON 
FOR  THIS 

FREE 

BOOK 


d  ’***'•1000  k 

J  ^  k 

M  I 


1 


^qTQTJ//^ 


:  ROTOTIUER.  INC. 

:  D*pt.  f7 
:  Troy.  N.  Y. 

■  FMease  send  me.  absolutely  FRF'E  and  without 

•  any  obligations,  a  copy  of  Ed  Robinson's  .New 
S  ^>8-Page  Picture  Hook,  '  How  to  Do  Wonders  with 

•  ROTOTILLER  " 


ROTtvrTTK  and  ROT<>TU.LFR 

nr«*  exclusive  trade  marks  of 
Rotutlller,  Inc.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 
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FrwM  FARM  QUARTERLY— WiniM,  19S2 


FARM  BOOKS 


OPPOMUH.Tr..  .  A  CHAUPNOC  ...  AH  .HV.TAT.OH  TO 

Only  250 

Leading  Farmers 

„  you  or.  omon,  .h.  .op  5%  of  Am.ri.on 
Formeri  who  produce  38%  of 
form  income,  .hi.  me..o9e  i.  for  YO  . 

•  CO  help  develop  method,  of 


lo  help  h***^_] 

COfO^ 


_ _ 


AMERICAN  FARMERS 

for  your  cooperation,  your  courtesy,  in  making  your 
own  large-scale  tests  of  HYBRO-TITE*  Soil  Conditioner 


You  replied  by  the  hundreds  when  we  invited 
‘‘250  leading  farmers”  to  take  part  in  large-scale 
tests  of  Hybro-Tite  .  .  .  the  natural  rock  soil 
conditioner  containing  potash  plus  19  other 
minerals  and  trice  elements. 

We  made  no  gaudy  claims;  promised  no  miracles. 


If  you  have  not  already  ordered  a  test  car  of 
Hybro-Tite.  it’s  not  too  late.  Additional  supplies 
are  available  now.  You  can  try  Hybro-Tite  on 


We  said  profit  possibilities  might  be  large,  but 
on  some  soils,  results  might  not  be  exciting. 

Thanks  to  your  cooperation,  Hybro-Tite  is  now 
being  tested  on  thousands  of  acres  from  the 
southern  tip  of  Florida  to  Massachusetts,  and 
w'est  to  the  Great  Plains. 


summer  pastures,  on  groves  and  orchards,  and 
on  Fall-planted  crops.  See  what  a  difference  it 
may  make  in  your  yields. 


The  Livestock  Book,  by  IT.  R.  Thotuft- 
son,  Charles  S.  Hobbs,  Richard  C.  Miller, 
l\':lliaw  L.  Peterson,  R.  M’.  Pifer.  Bou  en 
Press,  Decatur,  Geor<Jiia,  $.'{.50. 

Four  of  the  leading  livestock  authorities 
of  the  eountry  and  a  pasture  expert  ha\c 
eoinhined  their  etTorts  to  produei'  a  eon- 
eise.  thoroughly  illustrated  volume  on  the 
management  of  each  of  the-  four  major 
livestock  c'nterjiriscs— lieef  cattle,  shc-cp, 
dairv  cattle  and  hogs. 


% 


GOOD  LIVESTOCK  always  look 
belter  from  the  back  of  a  horse. 


.\11  the  more  technical  matter  found  in 
the  standard  livc-stoek  tc'xtbook  has  bee  n 
eliminated  from  this  work  so  that  thc-rc-  is 
nothim:  to  slow  down  a  man  in  a  hurry 
for  information  on  a  practical  point. 
Much  of  it.  in  fact,  is  in  picture-  form. 
If  you’re  aef|uainted  with  \V.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  ‘‘The  Pasture  Hook”  that  has  won 
such  enthusiastic  aeeeptanee  from  farm 
readc-rs  since  its  publication  a  couple-  of 
yc*ars  ago,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  this 
is  a  c  ompanion  volume  in  the  same  f  ormat. 

The  youngstc-rs,  too,  will  find  a  lot  of 
inspiration  and  sound  advice  in  “The 
Live-stock  Hook.”  It  should  be  of  rc-al 
value  to  the  FF.-\  or  4-H  mc-mbe-r  launeh- 
ing  a  livestoc  k  proje-et. 

An  Introduction  to  Statistical  Science 
iw  .4  gricultnre,  by  D.  J.  Finney.  John 
M’iley  and  Sons,  .\eu’  York.  $5.75. 

wit  onc  e  said,  ‘‘Thc-re  arc-  thrc-c-  kinds  of 
lies:  lies,  damned  lic-s,  and  statistics.”  He 
probably  said  this  after  he-  had  heard 
somc-one  rc-el  ofT  an  impre-ssive-  c  hunk  of 
statistics  and  then  ofTc-r  his  own  libe  ral 
translation  of  what  he  had  just  said.  Fo 
most  laymen  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
undc-rstand  what  the  statistics  mc-an.  le  t 
alone  dc-cide  whether  the-  truth  is  in  thc-m. 

Since-  muc  h  of  the  sc  ic-nee  of  statistics 
was  crc-atc-d  to  interpre-t  the  rc-sidts  of 
agricultural  expe-rime  nts  it  isn’t  surprising 
to  find  our  bullc-tins  cropping  out  with 
such  phrasc-s  as  ‘‘the  difTc-rc-nc  c-  was  not 
statistic  ally  significant  whe-n  subjc-cted  to 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


A  NATURAL  SOIL  CONDITIONER  FOR  LONG-PULL  RESULTS 


Hybro-Tite  is  a  fine-ground  natural  soil  conditioner:  not  a  syn¬ 
thetic  manufactured  product.  It- may  be  spread  whenever  labor 
and  machinery  is  available,  in  the  same  way  lime  is  applied.  On 
some  soils  you  will  wish  to  spread  Hybro-Tite  plus  raw  rcxrk 
phosphate  to  build  up  worn-out  soils,  or  soils  that  never  had  all 
the  minerals  essential  for  healthy  plant  life.  The  potash  and  19 
other  minerals  and  nutrients  in  Hybro-Tite  are  released  grad¬ 
ually.  ‘‘Holding  pow'er”  may  last  for  years,  even  on  sandy  soils. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Send  now  for  free  booklet,  details  of  our  test  offer,  and  reports 
from  other  growers  who  are  using  Hybro-Tite.  We  are  supplying 
40-ton  cars  at  nominal  cost — delivered  price  S400  to  S700 — 
depending  on  freight  rate.  In  some  localities,  half  cars  (20  tons) 
can  be  supplied  in  stop-over  shipments.  Results  on  some  soils 
may  not  be  exciting — but  on  other  areas,  especially  on  depleted 
soils,  profits  could  be  large.  Write,  wire  or  telephone  for  more 
details  NOW. 

Address:  Charles  L.  Davidson 

POTASH  ROCK  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Lithonia  3,  Georgip 

*Trade-mark  of  the  Potash  Rock  Co.  of  America 


OTHERS  INVITED  TO  TAKE  PART  IN  TESTS  OF  HYBRO-TITE 
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NEEDS  WATER 
OHIY^  AS  Ofl 


NOW !  AUTOUn 
STA  FUL  BAnERY 

built  for  the  roughest 
tractor  duty,  ,  ,  lasts 
longer^  too! 

Now  the  famous  Auto-Lite  “Sta-ful”  Battery  is 
available,  built  for  toughest  tracto  ,  light  truck 
and  other  off-the-road  service.  Extra  rugged  case 
is  made  to  withstand  heavy  shocks!  Fibre-glass 
insulation  and  super-strength  construction  assure 
longer  life.  And  the  famous  “Sta-ful”  extra  liquid 
capacity  saves  you  time  and  worry  .  .  .  needs  water 
only  1  3  as  often.  Ask  your  Auto-Lite  Battery 
dealer  for  the  new  Auto-Lite  “Sta-ful”  Battery  for 
tractors  .  .  ,  Money  cannot  buy  a  better  battery. 

You’re  always  right  with  Auto-Lite. 


Phone  Western  Union 

.  .  .  ask  for  "Operator  25"  .  .  .  she'll  givo  you  the  name  of  your 
nearby  Auto-Lite  Bottery  Dealer.  There  is  no  charge  for  this  service. 


AUTOUTE 


Sta-ful  battery 


Here*S  w/iy.  •  •  bocausm  Auto-Utm  “Sta-ful"  has  more 
than  3  timas  tha  liquid  rosmrva  of  ordinary  battarias  •  •  • 


Liquid  reserve  of 
Auto-lite  "  Sta-ful” 
i$  over  14  oz. 


Liquid  reserve  of 
Ordinary  Batteries 
is  less  than  4  oz. 


Auto-Lite  "Sta-ful”  plates 
are  fully  covered  and  active. 


Ordinary  Battery  plates  are  ex¬ 
posed  and  partially  inactive. 
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We  heartily  recommend  temporary  silos  if  the  weather  is  good 
and  if  your  silage  is  to  be  stored  for  a  very  short  time  only.  But, 
if  you  plan  to  use  silage  year  after  year — temporary  silos  will 
eventually  cost  you  a  great  deal  more  in  spoilage,  lost  feed  values, 
and  repairs  than  a  permanent,  profit-making,  upright  Silver  Shield 
STEEL  SILO — Guaranteed  for  20  years. 


TRENCH  SILO 

ADVANTAGES;  Some  saving  of  time  and  labor  in  filling  and 
emptying,  if  farmer  has  the  right  equipment. 

Less  costly  if  the  trench  silo  is  crude  and  is  to  be  used 
for  only  a  short  time 

DISADVANTAGES:  An  adequate  trench  silo  costs  as  much 
or  more  to  build  and  maintain  per  ton  of  capacity  as  the 
best  upright  silos  —  unless  the  trench  silo  is  built  large 
enough  to  hold  1,000  to  1,500  tons  or  more. 

Lessened  teed  values. 

More  spoilage  from  air. 

More  labor  in  carrying  silage  to  animals. 
iVaste  in  self-feeding  by  loss  under  foot. 

Acids  gradually  dissolve  lime  from  the  concrete  walls 
and  floor. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  SILVER  SHIELD  STEEL  SILOS 


MOISTURE  PROOF — Rich  silage  juices  can  t  leak  away.  AIRTIGHT — no 
side-wall  spoilage  losses.  FIREPROOF,  WINDPROOF,  ROT  PROOF,  RUST 
RESISTANT,  EASILY  ERECTED.  SMOOTH  INSIDE  SURFACE  permits 
settling  and  packing.  LOCATION — close  to  barn  and  feeding  troughs. 
Silver  Shield  Steel  Silos  can  be  taken  down,  moved  and  erected  at  another 
place. 

GOOD  SILAGE  FROM  SILVER  SHIELD  STEEL  SILOS  OFFERS  THESE 
GREAT  BENEFITS: 

Increased  nutritional  values  through  complete  fermentation. 

Longer  storage  In  excellent  condition  to  provice  year-  round  pasture. 

More  succulent.  No  spoilage  around  outer  edges.  Quick  thawing  in  freezing 
weather. 

Less  labor  In  feeding  to  animals. 

Takes  smaller  quantities  to  provide  the  same  nutrition. 


STACKED  SILAGE 

ADVANTAGE:  No  cash  outlay  for  materials. 

Less  labor  in  stacking  than  in  filling  an  upright  silo. 
DISADVANTAGES:  Greatly  lessened  feed  values. 

Much  more  spoilage. 

Less  palatable. 

More  labor  in  carrying  silage  to  animals. 

Waste  in  self  feeding  by  loss  under  foot. 

If  not  stacked  right,  the  whoie  stack  may  be  lost  through 
spoilage.  Grass  is  much  harder  to  pack  tight  in  a  stack 
than  in  an  upright  silo. 

See  your  Silver  Shield  and  Buckeye  Dealers,  or  write 
for  more  information. 


■BUTTBH  •  UNBERT  MFB.  CO. 

Dfacl*  Mlffco^y.  I  Bwhrillg.  lUataefcy 


Bull, 

illOl  Tin 


»uir  r»ffs 
iir  r»f(j 

Si^^UBs 

»oscs 

tuot 


and  Standard 
Fruit  Trees 


Exciting  New  FREE  BOOK  Tells  How  to  Save 
Money  and  Surround  Your  Home  with  Nature’s 
Colorful  Beauty  All  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall 


A  Giant 
Book 
Over  o 
Foot  Long 


Glorious  Roses 
New  varieties  or  old  favorites, 
rose  lovers  will  find  them  In  all 
their  colorful,  fragrant  glory  t 


Stark  Apples  Stark  Flowering  Shrubs  Stark  Peaches  Shade  Trees  Stark  Fruit 

Exclusive  varieties  Stark  Color  and  fragrance  from  early  New  Stark  and  Burbank  ex-  Extra  hardy  Stark  Hedges  and  Grow  super  quality  Stark 

Golden  Delicious  and  Starking  spring  to  late  fall  with  glorious  elusive  Patented  varieties.  ShadeTrees.  Long. full  root  sys-  Cherries.  Plums.  Pears.  Grapes 

Delicious.  Giant  size,  luscious.  Stark  Flowering  Shrubs.  Yellow.  White  Fuzzless  types.  terns  for  rapid,  healthy  growth,  and  other  extra  size  fruit. 


DWARF  FRUIT 


Exclusive  Trade-Marked  and 
Patenlp<l  Varieties.  Stark  f  .S. 
Patented  <luadruple-Lite  sen¬ 
sational  New  Dwarf  .\pple Trees 
give  Ideal  flowering  effect  .  .  . 
often  bear  In  2  years,  bear  heav¬ 
ily  with  finest,  biggest  fruit. 
Plant  several  In  tiny  backyard 
•'vest  pocket”  si)acc. 


Just  mail  coupon  and  get  ABSOLUTELY 
?’UEE  Giant  New  G4-page  Colorphoto  Stark 
Landscape  and  Fruit  Tree  Catalog— 1954 
Edition;  biggest  of  its  kind!  Page  after  page  of 
full  natural  color  photos  of  beautiful  Roses, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  lovely  Vines,  colorful  Peren¬ 
nials  and  attractive  Hedges  anil  Shade  Trees — 
PLl’S  world-famous  U.S.  Patented  and  Trade- 
marked  FRUIT  TRPiP-  Varieties  developed  and 
grown  only  by  Stark  Bro’s.  Contains  valuable 
Landscape  information  — tells  WHAT  to  plant, 
WHERE  to  plant,  HOW  to  plant  for  joyful 
color  around  your  home  all  year  long!  Plant 
Stark  Bro’s  extra  hardy  Roses,  Vines,  Trees  and 


Shrubs  and  see  how  in  less  than  a  year  nature 
transforms  even  bare  and  plain  home  grounds 
into  a  show  place.  Stark  Bro’s  varieties  are 
world-famous  for  EXTRA  QUALITY,  EXTRA 
VIGOR,  EXTRA  BEAUTY!  They  grow  faster, 
bloom  quicker,  bear  younger  and  stav  in  bloom 
longer.  Husky,  spreading,  deep  Stark  root  sys¬ 
tems  mean  long  life.  Beautify  your  home  and 
actually  add  hundreds  of  dollars  to  its  value. 
Stark  Bro’s,  now  in  138th  year,  back  every 
order  with  Three-Way  guarantee.  Hurry— mail 
coupon  NOW  for  your  copy  of  this  big  new  Stark 
Landscape-Fruit  Book,  containing  the  useful 
Stark  Planning  and  Planting  Guide  FREE. 


Exclusive  New  ^ 
Burbank  « 

Achievements- 
A  mcrtca'8  Wlzanl  ^ 
of  Horticulture, 

Luther  Burbank,  "  ^ 

a8ke<l  Stark  Bro  •a 
to  carry  on  hl»  ^  ^ 

great  work.  Only 
stark  Bro's  offer  exclu.slve 
Burbank  hardier  New 
Fruit  and  larger,  more 
fragrant  Rose  Creations,  etc. 


IT'S  EASY  TO  PLAN  BALANCED. 

ARTISTIC  LANDSCAPING  YOURSELF 
You  and  your  family  will  find  it  sheer 
joy  and  a  real  money  saver  to  plan 
colorful  landscaping  for  your  home 
ground.s — just  as  an  expert  would  |>lan  it. 

It's  easy  to  plan  a  simple  planting 
program  that  will  provide  glorious 
blooms  from  early  spring  through  sum¬ 
mer  and  late  fall  no  matter  where  you 
live.  F^ach  Stark  shipment  includes  com¬ 
plete,  detailed  planting  instructions. 


FREE 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR 
1954  COLORPHOTO  CATALOG 


NURSERIES  & 
Ijll"  /  ORCHARDS  CO. 

BOX  2184,  Town  of  Louitiono,  MISSOURI 

Largest  in  World  . . .  Oldest  in  America 
8  Big  Nurseries  • .  ■  East  to  West 


Teacher  Sells 
■f  Spare  Time 

^  John  W.  Simmoni, 
W.  Va..  hM •Arned 
big  money  epare 
time  during  past 
21  veare  eelfing 
Stark  Treee,  Shrube,  etc. 

Mother  of  3 
T  ^  Earns  $974.55 
\  ^  W  in  Spare  Time 

Mrs.  Thelma  Hoi- 
man.  Idaho, earned 
tD74.&5  laet  eeaeon  in  apare 
boura.  More  thia  year. 


Farmer  Sold 
r  J  $516.87  in  1 
Month 

John  Holdridge.  New 
^  York,  a  farir  er. 
finds  this  work  both 
pleasant  and  profitable. 

Big  Earnings 
■  in  Spare  Hours 

J.  B.  Johneon.  North 
Carolina,  during  past 
6  years,  has  sold  over 
$7,000.00  worth  of  Stark 
Bro's  Flowering  Shrub,  Fruit 
Tree.  Vine  and  Rose  order#. 


Men  and  Women  Wanted  to  Sell  Stark  Trees 
MAKE  MONEY  IN  FULL  TIME-SPARE  TIME 

Turn  your  spare  time  into  cash!  Introduce  famous  Stark 
Super-Quality  Varieties  in  your  locality  .  .  .  easy,  pleas¬ 
ant  work  during  evenings,  Saturdays,  any  time.  No 
experience  needed  to  start.  Everyone  knows  Stark 
Bro's.  World's  Ljirgest  Nursery,  founded  138  years  ago. 
Get  big,  colorful  money-making  sales  outfit  FREE. 
Shows  you  how  to  start  earning  first  day  you  try. 
CHECK  COUPON,  and  .MaU  today! 

Check  Bottom  Box  if  YOU  want  to 
Make  Spare  Time  Money! 


STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES  JL  ORCHARDS  CO. 

Box  2184,  LouisiatM.  MISSOURI  FQ6-33 

□  Send  FREF..  your  big.  beautiful,  new  STARK  1954  COLOR¬ 
PHOTO  LAND.SCAPE;-FRITT  catalog  filled  wlthgor- 
gpou.t  natural-color  |>hotograi>hs  of  your  302  varieties  of  Flowering 
Shrubs.  Flowering  Trees.  .'<ha<le  Trees.  Vines.  Shrubs.  Roses.  Fruit 
Trees,  Berries — showing  STARK  Exclu-slve  Patented  Process 
HARDY  DWARF  and  STANDARD  FRl  ir  TRE;ES.  Contain¬ 
ing  new  Stark  Hume  Land.-cape  Planning  and  Planting  Guide. 

□  If  you  nee<l  20  fruit  trees  or  mure,  check  here  for  facts  on 
Growing  Fruit  for  Proflt. 


Street  or  R  F.D . County. 


P  O . Zone . State . 

I  I  CHECK  HERE  tor  Money-Making  Sales  Plans  and  FREE 
I  I  Demonstration  Kit.  Introduce  Stzj-k  Super  Quality  Varieties 
I  I  to  friends,  neighbors.  Pleasant  easy  work.  Spare  or  full  time. 
No  Investment.  No  experience  needed  to  start.  MaU  today. 


Quoniet  drying  and  storage  permits  earlier,  cleaner  harvest, 
better  market  control  for  W.  R.  Mitchell,  Grundy  Center,  Iowa. 


Quonset  owner  leads  the  way 
to  greater  grain  profits 


of  ear  corn  and  its  smaller  bins  held 
up  to  4,000  bushels  of  other  grains.  The 
farm  owner  purchased  this  size  because 
it  provides  ample  separate  bins  for  his  ow  n 
share  of  the  crop,  as  well  as  Mr.  Mitchell’s. 
Like  this  owner,  thousands  of  farmers 
have  found  that  grain  can  be  safely  stored 
right  on  their  own  farms  .  .  .  held  until 
market  prices  are  right  or  the  grain  is 
needed  for  feeding.  Quonsets  are  available 
for  any  capacity — 1005  to  50,000  bushels. 
They  are  easy  to  finance  on  the  Quonset 
Purchase  Plan  or  through  CCC  Storage 
Facility  Loans. 


W.  R.  Mitchell,  tenant  farmer,  of  Grundy 
Center,  Iowa,  views  with  pride  his  1952 
corn  crop — the  first  corn  picked  in  Grundy 
County  last  year. 

Because  Mr.  Mitchell  used  a  Quonset  com¬ 
bination  ear  corn  drying  unit  and  granary, 
he  was  able  to  begin  picking  his  corn  on 
September  27 — at  30%  moisture  content 
— up  to  30  days  before  his  neighbors.  Mr. 
Mitchell  reports  his  picker  left  less  corn  in 
the  field,  his  corn  borer  loss  w  as  minimized 
and  he  no  longer  worries  about  a  wet  fall 
w  hen  the  corn  is  slow'  to  field-dry. 


This  Quonset  32  x  60  dried  5,500  bushels 


Avoid  harvest  time  glut  •  •  •  get  more  for  your 
groin  with  on*the*farm  Quonset  storoge.  Chart 
shows  mont!«ly  corn  prices  for  the  1951  crop  year. 


IMi  OvMMf  m  9rmmmy,  compwe  willi  fan- 
and'tufsnel  "pockoge"  lots  you  dry  ond  hold 
your  groin.  ^ 


Consult  your  outhorised  Ouenset  D^ahr  .  .  •  o 
specialist  in  farm  service  buildings,  or  write  us 
direct  for  complete  information  on  the  Quonset 
best  suited  to  your  operation. 


Good-looking,  durobte  ond  easy  to  maintain.  That's  farm  machinery  is  easier  to  service/'  says  Beef  barn  owned  by  A.  W.  Allety  of  Montezuma, 

the  Quonset  .  .  .  all-purpose  farm  production  tool.  Endren  P.  Johnson,  Huxley,  Iowa,  of  his  Quonset.  Iowa,  is  a  time-saving,  labor-saving  Quonset  40x60. 
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NEW  MODEL  66 


ALL-CROP  Harvester 


Eighteen  harvests  ago,  Allis-Chalmers  introduced  the  ALL¬ 
CROP  Harvester,  "Successor  to  the  Binder.”  It  brought  a 
revolutionary  change  in  harvesting  methods.  Today,  the  home 


owned,  home  op)erated  small  combine  is  the  accepted  method 
of  harvesting  on  family  farms  throughout  the  nation. 

Now  comes  a  new  Six  Foot  ALL- CROP  Harvester  —  the 
Model  66  —bringing  a  still  higher  standard  of  harvesting  for 
grains,  beans,  sorghums,  and  soilbuilding  seed  crops. 

Though  the  Model  66  has  increased  capacity  and  many 
new  abilities,  it  will  not  seem  a  stranger.  In  it  you  will  find 
all  the  familiar  features  that  have  earned  friends  the  world 
over  for  the  ALL-CROP  Harvester. 

Crops  travel  in  a  broader  Wide  Flow  stream  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  rubber-cushioned  bar  cylinder.  You  can  easily  harvest 
two  wide-planted  rows  of  soybeans  or  sorghums. 

A  new  Step-Up  strawrack  boosts  capacity  in  over  100 
crops,  gives  straw  a  faster,  rougher  ride;  separates  cleaner. 

If  you  own  an  ALL-CROP  Harvester,  1953  can  be 
your  Golden  Harvest  year! 


Features  for  the  Harvest 
You  Have  Always  Wpnted 

New  SIX-FOOT  header. 

New  sturdier  SIX-BAT  reel, 
for  smoother  feeding  action. 

New  STEP-UP  straw  rack, 
handles  a  heavier  volume, 
separates  faster  and  cleaner. 

New  rotary  flail-type  Straw 
Spreader  —  optional  extra 
equipment. 

New  Center  Suspension 
Spring  for  header  mounting, 
with  quick-opening  Clean-Out 
Door  under  lower  draper  roll. 

Hydraulic  header  lift,  con¬ 
trolled  from  the  tractor  seat. 


‘No  Other  Harvester  Has  Done  So  Much  for  So  Many' 


Hear  The  NATIONAL  FARM  &  HOME  HOUR  —  NBC  —  every  Saturday 


ALL-CROP  it  an  Allit-Chalmert  tradamark 
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Farmers  Now  Ask  for 


AHCHOffS 


m 


1]  VACeiHl 


when  they  want  Economical 

Shipping  Fever 


^  Sinip'y 
p  14  days 
%,  prol’i's  < 
caWes  t 


Protection 


e  Because  they  KNOW  this  well  established  vaccine 
PREVENTS  Shipping  Fever  —  protects  against  Blackleg 
and  Malignant  Edema  —  and  does  it  in  ONE  easy 
vaccination  shot.  Get  this  protection  against  3  of  the  most 
serious  diseases  of  cattle  for  your  herds.  Get  3-in-1 
Vaccine  —  the  proven  METHOD  THAT  SAVES  DIAGNOSIS 
—  SAVES  TIME  — SAVES  "EXTRA"  HANDLING  — and 
"ships  in"  healthier  profits. 


•  Sove 
Diagnosis 

•  Save  Time 

•  Save  Extra 

Handling 


DO  THE  VACCINATING 

AND  SAVE! 

t  18  months  or  y  bottle. 


tat- 


Ask  about  Anchor's  popular  new  Hog 
Cholera  Vaccine,  TRUE-VAC,  with  the 


SERUM  COMPANY 


safety  serum  balancer. 


Serum  Piont" 


M  I  S  S  O  U  I  I 


JOHN  DEERE 
CRAWLER 


The  sure-footed  power  and  four  forward  speeds  of  the 
"40"  Crawler  are  just  right  for  handling  many  heavy  till¬ 
age  tools  and  earth-moving  equipment.  Its  low,  compact 
construction  adapts  it  to  working  in  tight  quarters.  Approxi¬ 
mate  weight  is  4,000  pounds.  Regular  equipment  includes 
starter,  battery,  generator,  adjustable  seat,  power  take-off, 
fenders,  and  sod-pan.  See  your  John  Deere  dealer. 


IF  YOU  have  special  conditions 
— rough,  swampy  ground.  Steep  hillsides,  difficult  soils, 
where  extra  stability  and  extra  traction  are  needed — you 
will  want  to  investigate  this  new  "little  giant"  among  track- 
type  tractors.  Successor  to  the  John  Deere  "MC"  2-3-plow 
tractor,  it  brings  you  15  per  cent  more  horsepower  .  .  .  new, 
more  practical  styling  .  .  .  new  comfort  and  convenience  .  .  . 
new  accessibility  .  ,  .  and  other  advancements,  including 
faster  reverse  speed,  larger  fuel  tank,  and  new,  larger 
diameter  pulley  for  smoother,  more  efficient  belt  work. 

On  every  job  ...  in  fields,  in  orchards  and  vineyards  .  .  . 
for  logging  work  in  the  brush  ...  on  construction  sites  .  .  . 
wherever  requirements  call  for  low-cost,  easy-to-handle 
track-type  power,  the  new  "40"  Crawler  fills  the  bill. 
"Live"  hydraulic  Powr-Trol  gives  you  effortless  operation  of 
both  integral  and  drawn  equipment  .  .  .  combination  steer¬ 
ing-braking  mechanism  provides  short  turning,  greater 
maneuverability  .  .  .  and  there  is  a  rugged,  integral  tool 
carrier  available  for  handling  a  wide  variety  of  working 
attachments,  including  bulldozer. 


Please  send  me  Free  literature  on  the  John  Deere 
"40"  Crawler  Tractor. 


Same 


Toum. 


JOHN  DEERE  •  Moline,  Illinois 


Crawler  Tractors 


In  the  Midwest,  manv  a  fanner  has  heroine  a  erawli  r  tractor 
owner  because  he  had  a  job  to  do  that  was  tough  and  he  found 
a  crawler  was  e\  en  tougher. 

Take  George  Theilen  of  Chatham.  Illinois.  In  1949,  he 
hitc  hed  up  to  his  three-furrow  14-inch  bottom  ])low  and  rolled 
out  to  turn  under  what  had  been  a  fine  brome-alfalfa  pasture  for 
com.  'I  he  grass  glistened  with  dew  and  the  ground  was  just  right 
for  good,  clean  furrows.  The  rachets  on  the  plow  clicked  as  she 
rolled  o\  er  and  dro]>pc  d  the  points  in  the  ground. 

“  Those  roots  were  woven  together  like  a  rug,”  says  Thielen, 
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“and  I  sat  there  with  the  wheels  spinning,  with  power  to  burn. 
A  new  set  of  plow  points  cost  twenty  dollars  and  didn’t  he  lp 
much.  I  had  a  ne  ighbor  who  had  a  crawler  trac  tor  and  a  te  w 
days  later  he  turned  the  field  for  me.  I  gut'ss  I  was  alrt'ady  a 
pretty  good  prospec  t  when  I  walked  into  R.  ^V.  French’s  in 
Springfield  on  a  rainy  day  in  June. 

"Our  Cate  rpillar  l)-2  Trac  tor  has  bee-n  a  good  investment 
and  it  gets  used  for  most  of  the  hea\  y  work  on  our  350  ae  res.  We* 
hite  h  it  up  to  the  forage  harveste  r,  where  live'  power  lake-otT  and 
slow  ground  speed  make  it  a  good  combination.  We  like  to  use  it 


By  Fred  Knoop 


THE  CATERPILLAR  D-2  Tractor  sho>Mi  on  the  opposite 
page  is  pulling  a  subsoiler  and  mole  (the  tear-shaped 
attachment)  at  a  depth  of  24  inches  on  the  farm  of 
Carl  Friedrichs  in  Minnesota.  The  diagram  above  shows 
how  this  toolbar  attachment  cracks  the  subsoil  and 
provides  better  water-holding  capacity.  Plant  roots, 
too,  can  get  down  deep  after  the  hardpan  is  broken  up. 


on  as  many  jobs  as  \vc  can  because  it  is  clieap  to  operate.  We 
figure  the  fuel  oil  it  uses  costs  about  half  what  our  big  gasoline 
tractor  burns.  We  use  big  tools  with  it — a  Graham  Hoeme  plow, 
a  Towner  9-foot  disk,  and  we  pull  a  four-furrow  16-inch  plow. 
Tracks  seem  like  an  expensive  idea  at  first  because  when  they  go 
clanking  over  the  field,  it  sounds  like  something  is  going  to  fly 
loose.  Hut  now  I  think  they  are  cheaper  to  use  than  rubber  tires 
for  rough  work :  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about  snagging  a  tire 
on  a  stump  and  we’ve  never  vet  replaced  our  oriiiinal  tracks.” 

Farmers  have  shied  away  from  ‘“bulldozers”  for  field  work 
for  a  variety  of  reasons:  their  high  cost,  unsuitability  for  high  row 
crops  cultivating,  slower  speeds,  laws  that  keep  cleatc'd  tractors 
off  higltways,  lack  of  nearby  deakas  to  provide  service.  These  all 
are  points  that  have  to  be  weighed  before  taking  on  a  crawler 
tractor.  (Incidentally,  users  soon  find  out  that  “crawler”  is  the 
right  name — for  the  term  “bulldozer”  is  correctly  applii  d  to  the 
big  blade  and  its  controls,  usually  attached  to  the  front  of  the 


tractor.  For  special  jobs  the  blade  can  be  rear-mounted.) 

The  advantages  of  crawlers-  -and  they  arc  as  big  as  the 
machines — can  best  be  applied  to  big  farms.  .A  figure  of  300  acres 
of  cropland  is  one  manufacturer’s  idea  of  how  big  a  farm  should 
be  to  make  a  crawler  earn  its  keep.  Hut  in  hilly  farm  country  in 
Pennsylvania  and  along  the  .Appalachian  foothills  into  Virginia 
and  to  the  West,  orchard  men  have  found  that  the  big  per-acre 
value  of  their  crop  makes  crawlers  good  tools  on  even  smaller 
famis.  Jim  Harris,  a  fruit  grower  along  the  Ohio  River,  stuck 
with  horses  in  his  orchard  a  good  many  years  after  the  rest  of  his 
farm  was  on  rubber  tires.  “With  apples,”  he  says,  “you’ve  got  to 
get  the  sprays  on  at  the  right  time  whether  the  ground  is  bogged 
down  or  dr\’.  That’s  why  we  kept  the  horses.  Then  we  saw  West 
Virginia  fruit  growers  workinir  with  crawlers  on  slopes  that  made 
ours  look  flat.  We  got  a  small  International  with  orchard  fenders, 
a  TH-fi,  and  let  the  old  team  go.  It  hauls  our  big  Bean  Sprayer — 
and  it  weighs  nearly  three  tons  loaded — through  the  orchard  in 
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CLEARING  LOCUST  SAPLINGS  and 
briars  goes  fast  with  an  Oliver  BG  gasoline 
tractor  equipped  with  a  Heil  Bulldozer ; 
a  good  operator  ran  take  out  an  acre 
of  brush  in  a  couple  of  hours.  The  trick 
is  to  keep  the  blade  just  below  the 
ground.  With  too  much  depth  the  top¬ 
soil  is  skinned  off ;  with  too  little 
the  trees  are  only  bent  over. 


the  worst  weather.  Out  of  spray  season, 
we  use  it  in  the  fields  and  with  a  spring 
tooth  (ultivator  to  work  out  the  weeds 
around  the  trees.  We’ve  found  plenty  of 
use  for  it  on  our  108  acres.” 

\\  here  Orawlers  U’ork  Best 
Usually  the  t  rawlers  are  best  suited  to  the 
big  operations.  Their  four  basic  ad\an- 
tages  are: 

Husky  Pouer — Many  crawlers  are 
equipped  with  Diesel  engines  which  will 
supply  enough  power  to  pull  the  biggest 
tools  and  multiple  hitched  implements. 
That  sa\  es  time :  one  man  can  do  the  work 
of  several  men  on  smaller  trat  toi-s.  Big 
tools  will  work  the  ground  deeper,  e\en 
down  3  or  4  feet  to  break  up  the  hardpan. 

Traction  —  Nothing  but  oozing  mud 
stops  a  crawler,  for  it  lays  its  ow  n  roadbed 
and  spn'ads  the  pull  over  a  large  ground 


area.  It  can  deliver  steady  pulling  power 
even  on  sand,  silt  or  muck  soils.  For  any 
gi\en  horsepower,  a  crawler  can  deli\er 
more  usable  power  to  the  drawbar,  for 
slippage  of  the  track  is  about  3'r  against  a 
wheel  tractor’s  lO^f.  Crawlers  can  work 
earlier  in  a  wet  spring  and  later  in  the  fall, 
even  after  the  first  snow.  On  the  West 
Coast,  where  four  crops  a  year  are  grow  n 
in  many  areas,  the  all-weather  use  of  the 
crawlers  makes  them  an  important  tool 
in  keeping  on  schedule. 

Lou'  Center  of  Gravity. — The  heavy 
tracks  and  underslung  construction  of 
( raw  lers  puts  their  c  enter  of  gra\  ity  dow  n 
around  12  to  18  inchc-s,  against  a  whc-el 
tractor’s  2  to  4  fc'ct.  In  hilly  or  rough 
countiy.  a  crawler  can  work  ground  that 
would  be  unsafe  for  a  whc'cl  tractor. 

Better  IlV/g/it  Flotation — A  big  crawlc'r 
will  put  about  ’)  pounds  weight  on  c-ach 


square  inch  of  ground  it  is  riding  over. 
Smaller  crawlers  put  Ic'ss  weight  than  this 
on  the  ground.  Wheel  tractors  put  20  to 
24  pounds  per  sejuare  inch.  Comparc-d 
with  a  hoi'se,  a  crawler  is  as  light  as  a 
ballet  dancer,  for  horses  w  ill  put  25  pounds 
of  weight  on  a  square  inch  of  earth.  Soil 
compac  tion  is  less  with  the  use  of  crawler 
trac  tors. 

Farmers  have  put  crawlers  to  work 
where  any  one  of  these  advantages  is  an 
important  factor  in  getting  the  work  done. 
The  pattern  of  the  number  of  owners  fits 
fairly  well  into  the  soils,  slopes  and  size  of 
fanns:  in  Pennsylvania,  with  lots  of  hills, 
1  out  of  30  tractors  is  a  crawler;  in  Iowa, 
where  medium  size  farms  predominate  1 
out  of  100:  in  Florida,  big  acreage  and  lots 
of  sand,  1  out  of  20:  in  Idaho,  rough  win¬ 
ters  and  big  ranchc's,  1  out  of  7 ;  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  big  acirage  and  soft  soil,  1  out 
of  3.  But  California  doc's  things  in  a  big 
way  and  the*  big  craw  lers  fit  right  into  the 
pic  ture.  Readers  of  the  Earthworm  tractor 
storic's  that  ran  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  will  re  member  that  .Alexander  Botts, 
the  ro\  ing  salesman,  c  onsidered  California 
just  a  little  this  side  of  Paradise  for 
selling  Enrthwonns. 

What  Do  They  Cost? 

.About  the  bc-st  way  to  gc-t  the'  cost  figures 
on  any  crawler,  is  to  go  to  the  nearest 
dealer  and  let  him  figure  out  the  price. 
In  the  first  place,  crawlers  are  hea\y  and 
they  are  priced  F.O.B.  the  factoiy.  By  the 
time  the  freight  is  collectc'd  from  Illinois  to 
South  Carolina,  it  is  easy  enough  to  add 
.S500  to  thc‘  cost.  Craw  Icr  pric  es  start  w  ith 


■A  DOUBLE  HITCH  being  used  behind  an  Allis-Chalnicrs  HD-5 
Diesel  crawler.  The  plows  are  each  five-furrow,  16-inch 
bottoms.  With  this  rig  up  to  four  acres  an  hour  can  be  turned. 


CRAWLERS  hang  onto  hills  s\here  wheel  tractors 
can't  navigate.  The  International  TD-9,  below,  is 
pulling  a  heavy-duty  McConiiick  offset  disk  harrow. 
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the  engine,  the  track,  the  controls  and  the 
scat.  Second,  there  are  so  many  variations 
in  the  way  they  are  to  be  used,  most  of  the 
ccjuipmcnt  is  added  and  installed  by  the 
dealers.  The  baby  crawlers — and  husky 
babies  at  that — are  the  John  Deere  “40” 
and  the  Oliver  OC  3,  with  20  to  21  draw¬ 
bar  horsepower,  according  to  the  Nebraska 
tests.  They  cost  about  $2500  with  hydrau¬ 
lic  lifts,  in  most  Midwest  areas.  Extra  wide 
tracks  will  add  to  this  basic  cost.  Extra 
high  clearance  for  row  crops  can  be  built 
into  these  small  tractors.  These  arc  gaso¬ 
line  tractors.  Oliver  and  International 
supply  certain  of  their  crawlers  with 
either  gasoline  or  Diesel  engines.  Allis- 
Chalmers  and  Caterpillar  arc  Diesel 
throughout  the  line.  Stepping  up  to  the 
25  to  32  horsepower  International,  Cater¬ 
pillar,  Allis-Chalmers  and  Oliver,  the 
the  prices  will  jump  up  to  $4000  to  $5000, 
in  the  gasoline  engine  models.  With  Diesel 
engines,  they  go  up  another  $500  to  $1000, 
and  the  Cat  D-2  Tractor  can  be  equipped 
with  hydraulic  lift  and  tool  bar  within  this 
price  range. 

The  next  power  range  is  for  the  tractors 
in  the  40  to  45  horsepower  class  and  the 
prices  will  range  from  $6000  to  $7500.  If 
there  is  big  acreage  and  big  tools  to  be 
handled,  you  can  keep  right  on  going  up 
in  horsepower.  A  Caterpillar  D-6  Tractor, 
which  delivers  over  65,  will  cost  around 
$10,400  with  the  hydraulic  unit  and  tool 
bar,  F.O.B.  Peoria. 

How  They  \\'ork 

The  tracklaying  tractor  is  not  a  new  idea. 
In  1770,  an  Englishman  named  Edge- 
worth,  was  granted  a  pat('nt  for  “a  port¬ 
able  railway  or  artiheial  road  to  move 
along  with  any  carriage  to  which  it  is 
applied.”  It  was  in  agriculture  that  the 
tracklayer  really  got  its  start.  In  1903, 
Benjamin  Holt  was  looking  for  a  way  to 
keep  his  steam  tractors  from  sinking  in  the 
soft  peat-like  soil  of  the  California  valleys. 
His  20-ton  steamers  had  wheels  7 '/a  feet 
in  diameter  with  a  total  width  of  45/2 
feet.  Even  though  they  would ‘harv(‘st  as 
much  as  125  acres  a  day  with  a  combine 
hitched  behind,  the  customers  complained 
“they’re  hard  to  get  through  gates,”  or, 
“they  wear  you  out  steering  them.” 

Holt  created  his  hrst  steam  drive  track¬ 
layer  in  1904.  It  had  40  h.p.  and  could 
pull  four  gangs  of  plows.  In  1906,  Holt 
built  his  hrst  gasoline  crawler  and  called 
it  a  “Caterpillar.” 

It  was  the  ponderous  British  Army  tanks 
of  World  ^Var  I  that  caught  the  public  eye 
and  the  principle  of  the  crawler  was 
quickly  accepted  after  the  war  for  all 
kinds  of  road-building  equipment.  In 
1932,  the  hrst  Diesel  crawl*'r — made  by 
Cateipillar — went  to  work  in  .\pril  on  an 
Oregon  ranch.  For  46  days  it  ran  con¬ 
tinuously,  plowing  150  acres  a  day.  When 
it  hnished  6880  acres  later,  the  fuel  cost 
had  been  5.73  cents  per  acre.  Cutting 
80^f  off  the  fuel  bill  was  big  news  and  was 
{Continued  on  page  94) 


LAURENCE  FINDLEY’  of  Seymour,  Indiana  hardly  ever  lets  his 

John  Deere  MC  crawler  cool  off.  In  the  summer  it  is  used  for  field  work 

and  in  the  winter  it  drags  logs  to  the  farm  sawmill. 


THIS  IS  the  second  model  Caterpillar  Tractor,  built  in  1908.  Benjamin  Holt 
is  at  the  wheel.  .\  number  of  scoffers  came  to  watch  the  hill-climbing  demonstration. 
They  went  home  agreeing  that  it  might  be  a  substitute  for  horses. 


2il3  of  what  the  Russian  farmer  produces  goes 


to  the  State;  1/3  is  divided 
among  the  farm  collective  workers 


Farming 


in 


Russia 


By  Basil  Kotov 

I  left  Kiev,  the  capital  of  the  Ukraine,  a  week  before  the  first  Germans  on  motorcycles 
rode  in  with  their  machine  guns.  Our  people  left  Kiev  in  waves,  shoved  alons:  by  the 
panic  of  frightened  refugees,  who  said  the  Germans  were  killing  everything  before  them. 

I  was  blind  in  one  eye  from  birth  and  my  Ukrainian  mother,  who  always  hated 
the  Germans,  was  afraid  they  would  put  out  the  good  eye  if  they  caught  me.  We  left, 
too,  going  toward  the  east,  toward  Moscow,  which  we  thought  to  be  safest.  In  the 
stream  of  people  I  got  separated  from  my  mother  and  looked  for  her  all  that  night.  She 
will  go  to  Moscow,  too,  I  thought. 

I  got  to  Moscow  by  walking,  by  train  and  by  truck.  On  the  way,  transports  filled 
with  troops  passed  me  going  west  to  fight  the  Germans.  The  soldiers  wore  round  caps 
with  quilted  cotton  sewed  in  to  keep  their  heads  warm,  and  large  ear  flaps  which  could 
be  pulled  down.  On  the  front  was  a  Red  Star.  The  faces  of  the  soldiers  were  pale. 
When  a  transport  stopped,  women  along  the  side  of  the  road  would  cry,  but  the  soldiers 
paid  no  attention,  looking  straight  ahead. 

I  was  too  upset  to  bt'  ver>-  much  frightened  by  a  danger  I  could  not  see.  Mostly,  I 
wanted  to  see  Moscow,  our  capital.  Twenty  miles  away  from  the  city  I  climbed  on  a 
freight  train  that  had  stalled  when  a  G<-rman  Stuka  straft'd  the  tracks.  An  emergency 
railway  official  with  a  red  band  sewed  on  his  arm  saw  me  climb  on  and  asked  me  for 
my  passport.  I  was  not  yet  sixteen,  so  had  none.  He  told  me  to  go  a  kilometer  down  the 
tracks  to  a  suburban  railway  station.  In  such  times,  railway  waiting  rooms  become  pub¬ 
lic  hotels  or  militarv-  offices.  I  was  fourteen,  but  there  were  younger  boys  and  girls, 
lost  from  their  families,  sitting  on  the  marble  floor.  I  was  glad  that  now  someone  would 
tell  !ne  what  to  do. 

That  night,  with  many  others.  I  was  put  on  a  train  and  shipped  east  to  Kirov. 
There,  three  of  us  were  told  to  go  to  Voronye,  which  means  The  Crows,  a  village  of  162 
families.  It  was  a  collective  farm,  a  kolkhoz,  of  2500  acres,  where  I  would  be  given  work 
as  a  farmer.  From  Kirov  to  V’oronye  was  40  miles  and  wse  were  e.\p>ected  to  make  it  as 
best  we  could. 

The  way  to  Voronye  was  a  cart  road  that  led  through  a  forest.  W’e  had  no  food, 
but  we  each  had  our  tin  cup  at  our  belt,  our  spoons  in  our  boots,  and  a  big  app>etite.  By 
nightfall  we  had  covered  many  kilometers. 

I'he  moon  was  above  the  forest  oaks  when  we  saw  the  first  home  of  a  peasant.  This 
man,  Piotre  Pietrovich  used  one  hectare  Ixdonging  to  the  State;  it  being  p>oor  and  iso¬ 
lated.  He  felt  abandoned  because  he  and  his  wife  lived  alone  on  this  small  plot  on  which 
they  could  hardly  raise  enough  to  live.  The  ground  was  stumpy  and  full  of  roots.  To 
farm  it,  the  peasant  had  a  wide  spade,  himself  and  his  wife.  They  grew  carrots,  cabbage, 
sunflowers,  red  beets,  potatoes.  They  sa\ed  the  c)eelings  of  the  potatoes  and  planted 
the  eyes  in  the  spring.  Mushrooms  grew  in  the  woods,  and  they  had  a  sow  and  four 
pigs.  Piotre  said  that  God  and  he  made  the  crops  grow:  that  was  the  science  of  it. 
Piotre  knew  the  poems  of  Pushkin  and  Lermontov  and  the  fables  of  Krylov.  He 
asked  us  to  put  in  a  good  word  for  him  when  we  joined  the  collective  farm  at 
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\’oronyc,  so  that  he  could  join  it,  too,  for 
he  and  his  wife  had  too  few  at  res  to  pro¬ 
vide  food  the  year  round.  He  could  sell 
what  he  raised  in  the  free  market  at  Kirov, 
but  he  had  no  way  to  cany  his  cabbage 
and  beets.  He  had  no  horse,  because  horses 
are  “power.”  This  would  raise  him  al>ove 
the  horseless  citizen;  he  could  produce 
more  for  himself,  and  soon  he  would  be¬ 
come  rich,  and  a  landlord,  a  capitalist,  a 
millionaire,  and  then  the  Tsarist  troubles 
would  start  all  over  again.  This,  he  said, 
was  told  him,  but  still  he  was  sad  that  his 
old  mare  was  taken. 

It  was  cold  that  night  and  Piotre  Pic- 
trovich  invited  us  to  sleep  on  the  stove. 
The  Russian  stove  is  wide  and  it  runs  the 
great  length  of  the  room.  The  top  is  of 
brick,  easily  a  foot  thick,  with  a  fire  pit 
and  o\en  under  it.  On  a  cold  autumn 
night  it  is  a  good  place  to  be.  We  slept 
there  with  the  fanner  and  his  wife.  In  the 
morning  she  went  into  the  woods  and 
gathered  mushrooms  for  a  fine,  hot  mush¬ 
room  soup.  I  sat  in  a  corner  and  started 
to  carve  a  spoon,  because  I  had  lost  mine 
along  the  road.  .\s  I  whittled,  I  watched 
her  make  the  soup. 

At  breakfast.  Piotre  told  a  fable  of  the 
fox  and  the  crow.  The  crow  sat  on  a  limb 
with  a  tasty  piece  of  cheese  in  its  beak, 
and  the  fox.  veiy  hungr\’,  sat  beneath 
him.  “.\h.  pretty  crow,”  said  the  fox.  “your 
feathers  are  dark  like  the  night  and  they 
glist(‘n  as  though  moonbeams  were  on 
them.”  The  crow  opened  his  beak  in  pleas¬ 
ure  and  the  cheese  dropped  to  the  ground 
and  the  fox  grabbed  it  up  and  ate  it. 
“From  this  you  will  learn,”  said  Piotre  to 
me,  “speak  well  to  your  leader  at  V’oronye 
so  you  may  eat  well.” 

We  left  after  breakfast,  and  late  that 
night  we  reached  Old  \^oronye.  The 
one  room  houses  and  small  barns  were 
built  of  long  logs,  low  and  dark,  huddled 


This  contract  between 
the  Sandatovsk  Machine 
Tractor  Station  and 
the  \'oskhod  Collective 
Farm  in  the  Rostov 
region  agrees  to  carry 
out  certain  field  vork — 
plowing,  cultivating, 
and  harvesting. 
The  quality  of  the 
work  as  well  as  the  time 
is  specified. 


Now,  no  one  lived  in  Old  \’oronye.  But  one  venture.  Each  job  on  the  kolkhoz  has  [ 

the  State  had  presetted  it  for  all  to  see.  a  value  assigned  to  it.  To  load  manure,  I 

So  had  the  Russian  peasants  li\  ed — bad  to  plow  or  disc  with  a  horse,  to  glean,  or  t 

odors,  small  windows,  no  cellars,  and  no  to  watch  the  sunflowers  to  see  that  no  seed  I 

Plan.  We  were  depressed  by  the  ghostly  heads  are  stolen — jobs  like  these  have  a  [ 

sight  and  hurried  on  three  miles  to  New  value  of  one  workday  credit,  or  less.  [ 

Voronye.  H  ere  were  all  new  log  homes,  Other  jobs  have  higher  value.  You  will  ji 

many  with  one  room  downstairs  and  two  work  with  twenty  other  comrades  under  a  ' 

rooms  upstairs.  brigade  leader.  I  am  your  brigade  leader.” 

We  went  to  the  Red  Center,  where  He  smiled  at  me. 

there  was  a  elubroom  and  the  offices  of  the  “Am  I  paid  at  the  end  of  each  day’s 

collective.  There  were  boys  and  girls  there,  work,  then?”  I  asked, 
dancing,  and  some  men  were  playing  chess  “In  a  sense,  yes,”  said  my  brigade  leader, 
at  tables  along  the  wall.  “.And  in  a  sense,  no.  You  will  be  assigned  j 

I  was  introduced  to  my  leader,  who  ex-  to  the  household  of  Akim  Akimovich.  I 

plained  the  V’oronyc  kolkhoz  to  me.  Behind  his  house  is  a  plot  of  ground,  40  I 


time.  And  what  he  raises  there  belongs  to 
his  household.  You  will  now  belong  to  his 
household  and  to  eat  from  his  table  you 
will  share  the  work  of  raising  foe>d  from 
his  plot.” 

“Hut  of  the  kolkhoz  work  I  do  all  day? 
Am  I  paid  for  that?” 

“You  are  a  partner,”  said  my  brigade 
leader,  “and  you  share  with  us  all.  Beeausc 
you  are  new  and  have  mueh  to  learn,  you 
will  begin  by  walking  beside  a  plow,  and 
then  in  two  days  you  will  plow.  Eaeh  day’s 


work  gives  you  one  workday  credit.  Our 
kolkhoz  sells  sunflower  seeds,  wheat  and 
beets  to  the  State.  About  two-thirds  of 
what  we  raise  goes  to  pay  our  ta.\  for  the 
land  we  use,  and  for  farm  supplies  we 
reeeive  from  the  State:  also  this  pays  our 
contribution  to  the  Red  .\rmy  Fund  and 
for  the  machiner\’  work  we  order  done  by 
our  Maehine  Tractor  Station.  This  Station 
does  all  our  heavy  tractor  work  and  serves 
not  only  us  but  four  other  farm  collec¬ 
tives.” 
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Crops  will  be  sunflower, 
sesame,  winter  wheat, 
mustard,  maize  (Indian 
corn),  oats,  barley  and 
spring  wheat.  Of  4000  acres 
in  the  collective,  approxi¬ 
mately  3000  acres  are 
in  grains.  The  MTS  will 
take  about  20%  of  the  crops 
as  machine  rental. 


“Then,  the  other  third  of  what  we  raiso 
is  ours?”  I  asked. 

“You  are  a  partner.”  said  my  brigade 
leader,”  and  you  share  equally  for  what 
you  have  done.  The  third  that  is  usually 
left  us  may  amount  to  200,000  rubles. 
Here  at  Voronye,  there  are  200  workers. 
Some  workers  earn  300  workday  credits 
a  year;  some  earn  4(X):  others  earn  600 
workday  credits  a  year.  In  the  years 
when  comrades  do  not  work  hard,  or  the 
weather  is  dry,  a  workday  credit  may  be 
worth  only  one  ruble.  In  good  harst-st 
years,  it  may  be  worth  three  or  si.\  rubles, 
^'ou  will  reeeive  a  ration  book,  and  with 
this  and  your  rubles  you  may  buy  what  you 
like  at  our  store  here,  or  at  Kirov  at  the 
end  of  the  harvest  season.” 

“I  have  lost  my  mother,”  I  said,  think¬ 
ing  now  only  of  her.  “How  may  I  go  to 
find  her?” 

“She  has  a  passport?  Where  do  you 
think  she  went?” 

“To  Moscow.  I  truly  hope.” 

“Then,  we  will  write  the  prop>er  au¬ 
thorities  there,”  said  the  brigade  leader. 

“Give  me  her  name,  her  numb<‘r.  her 
nationality,  her  education,  her  pjolice 
record,  for  all  this  appears  on  her  passport 
and  from  it  she  will  be  identified.  Then, 
we  will  bring  her  here  to  work  with  you. 
Passports  help  our  people  find  eaeh  other 
when  they  are  lost.” 

“Could  I  go  to  Moscow  some  day  to 
look  for  her?” 

“You  are  a  partner  here,  a  man  now. 
We  will  take  care  of  you  and  you  will  take 
care  of  us.  Now,  w’e  have  plowing  to  be 
done.  Lucky  for  us,  the  freeze  is  light. 
When  there  is  time,  and  you  receive  a 
written  card  stamped  by  the  Predsediatel 
of  the  Voronye  collective  and  the  Predsedi¬ 
atel  of  the  Machine  Tractor  Station  that 
serves  us.  you  may  go  to  Moscow  to  look 
for  your  mother.  To  go  without  this  would 
be  bad  for  you;  you  would  be  fined  many 
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In  the  early  days  of  collective  fanning,  each  kolkhoz  had  a  druggist's  apprentice.  With 
the  new  amalgamated  farm  collectives,  actual  medical  service  is  becoming  available 
to  farmers.  The  victrola  is  a  proud  possession  ;  records  are  handled  with  great  care. 


work  day  credits  for  failing  your  comrades 
when  they  needed  you.  Be  of  good  hope 
and  think  of  today.” 

The  assistant  brigade  leader,  who  stood 
by.  said  solemnly  but  not  unfriendly:  “\iet 
raboty,  niet  kushhania.”  “No  work,  no 
cat.” 

I  was  sent  to  the  home  of  .Akim  .Akimo¬ 
vich.  He  had  a  son  of  my  own  age  and  a 
small  baby.  That  night  I  had  potato  pic. 
beet  soup,  and  hot  weak  tea  with  a  big 
piece  of  bread. 

The  fanner’s  son  and  I  slept  on  a  shelf 
above  the  long  sto\  e  on  the  first  floor.  The 
shelf  was  as  long  as  the  room  and  six  feet 
wide.  It  was  covered  with  straw  mattressi-s. 
W  e  needed  no  cover,  as  the  sto\  e  was  hot, 
and  the  shelf  was  four  feet  above  it.  where 
the  air  was  still  and  warm  throughout  the 
night.  \Vhen  the  farmer’s  wife  gave  me  a 
goose-feather  pillow,  she  sing-songed  an 
old  saying,  “If  I  were  king,  I  would  do 
nothing  but  sleep  on  the  stove  and  eat 
bacon.” 

In  the  kitchen  fastened  above  the  stove, 
a  limber  pole  extended  six  feet  into  the 
room.  From  its  end  hung  a  straw  rope 
looped  around  a  basket.  Here  swung  the 
baby.  \Vhen  the  mother  left  the  room,  she 
ga\T  the  basket  a  push,  and  when  she 
came  back  an  hour  later  it  was  still  swing¬ 


ing  slowly,  rocking  the  baby. 

The  upstairs  of  my  new  home  had  two 
rooms:  one  was  the  sacred  bedroom  of 
.Akim  and  his  wife.  Though  the  sleeping 
room  was  not  as  wann  as  the  shelf  over  the 
stove,  they  were  ver)’  proud  of  it. 

.Across  from  the  bedroom  was  a  store¬ 
room  with  no  door,  but  a  curtain  hung 
across  the  doonvay.  Hanging  from  the 
rafters  were  strings  of  dried  onions  and 
mushrooms.  In  the  storeroom  were  the 


treasures  of  the  family:  in  the  place  of 
honor  was  a  beautifully  decorated  trunk. 

.Almost  every’  farm  family  has  such  a 
trunk.  In  it,  a  kopek  or  two  is  dropped 
every  time  there  is  anything  left  over  from 
the  wages.  These  are  thrown  in  the  trunk 
in  a  special  way,  so  they  cannot  be  easily 
found.  The  wife  “saves  the  kopeks  by  los¬ 
ing  them.”  Guests  arc  taken  to  the  trunk 
on  special  occasions  and  the  kopeks  re-  [ 

vcalcd,  “hiding”  among  the  contents.  ^ 


Field  Workers  in  Kazakh,  an  .Asiatic  republic,  are  entertained  at  lunch  by  a  troupe  of  I 

traveling  musicians  and  dancers.  Collective  farmers  near  major  cities  sometimes  get  p 

these  shows  at  harvest  times.  Workers  and  entertainers  show  their  Mongol  blood.  i 


Raising  Crop  Yields  is  Agriculture's 
Main  Task  by  G.  M.  Malenkov* 

In  the  third  year  alter  the  war.  the  prewar  level  of  grain  production 
was  restored,  and  in  subsequent  years  it  increased.  In  the  current  year. 
1952,  the  total  cereal  harvest  amounted  to  8  billion  pounds,  with  the  total 
harvest  oi  the  most  important  food  crop,  wheat.  48  per  cent  bigger  than 
in  1940. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  postwar  years  to  equipping  agri* 
culture  with  new  machinery.  Our  machine  and  tractor  stations  have  been 
supplied  with  large  numbers  of  new,  improved  crawler  tractors  with  diesel 
engines,  self-propelled  harvester  combines,  cotton  picking  and  other  highly 
efficient  machines.  All  in  all.  1,546  new  machines  and  tractors,  forest  plant¬ 
ing,  land  improvement  and  animal  husbandry  machine  stations  have  been 
established  during  this  period,  bringing  the  total  number  of  such  stations 
up  to  8.939  at  present. 

The  state  farms  have  developed  and  considerably  consolidated  in  post¬ 
war  years;  they  have  increased  their  area  under  crops  as  compared  with 
the  prewar  period,  enlarged  the  herds  oi  productive  cattle  and  augmented 
the  output  of  farm  produce.  There  are,  however,  serious  shortcomings  in 
the  work  oi  the  state  farms.  One  oi  the  major  shortcomings  oi  many  oi 
them  is  the  high  production  cost  of  grain,  meat,  milk  and  other  produce. 

What  are  the  mistakes  and  shortcomings  in  the  guidance  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  what  are  the  tasks  in  this  connection? 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  said  that  some  of  our  leading  workers  were 
guilty  of  a  wrong,  narrow,  utilitarian  approach  to  questions  oi  collective 
farm  development.  They  proposed  the  post-hoste,  mass  resettlement  of 
villages  to  form  big  collective  farm  towns,  the  scrapping  of  all  the  old  farm 
buildings  and  the  farmers'  homes,  and  the  setting  up  of  big  "collective 
farm  settlements,"  “collective  farm  towns,"  “agro-cities"  on  new  sites,  re¬ 
garding  this  as  the  most  important  task  in  the  organizational  and  economic 
strengthening  of  the  collective  farms.  The  error  these  comrades  made  is 
that  they  had  forgotten  the  principal  production  tasks  facing  the  collective 
farms  and  had  put  to  the  forefront  derivatives  of  these  tasks,  narrow  utili¬ 
tarian  tasks,  problems  of  amenities  on  the  collective  farms. 

It  must  further  be  admitted  that  there  are  still  instances  of  collective 
farm  property  being  squandered.  Certain  workers  in  the  Party,  instead  of 
guarding  the  interests  of  the  collective  farm's  common  enterprise,  them¬ 
selves  engage  in  pilfering  collective  farm  property.  These  workers  take 
advantage  of  their  official  position  to  occupy  collective  farm  land,  make 
collective  farm  boards  and  chairmen  supply  them  with  grain,  meat,  milk 
and  other  commodities  free  oi  charge  or  at  a  low  price,  exchange  their 
own  low-productive  stock  for  high-productive  and  more  valuable  cattle 
belonging  to  the  collective  farms,  and  so  on.  All  these  anti-collective-farm, 
anti-state  actions  inflict  serious  harm  on  the  collective  farm  peasantry, 
impede  the  further  organizational  and  economic  consolidation  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  forms  and  undermine  the  prestige  of  the  Party  and  the  Soviet  state. 
It  is  necessary  resolutely  to  punish  as  enemies  oi  the  collective  farm  sys¬ 
tem  persons  guilty  oi  pilfering  collective  farm  property  with  all  the  severity 
of  the  laws  oi  the  socialist  state. 

On  many  collective  farms  there  are  no  permanently  composed  produc¬ 
tion  brigades;  means  oi  production  are  not  assigned  to  particular  brigades 
and  this  leads  to  the  elimination  of  personal  responsibility;  much  working 
time  is  wasted  because  oi  faulty  administration,  which  leads  to  a  falling 
behind  in  farm  work.  Party.  Soviet  and  agricultural  bodies  must  exert 
themselves  to  improve  the  organization  of  labor  on  collective  farms. 

A  more  progressive  system  of  distributing  incomes  should  be  introduced 
on  the  collective  farms,  under  which  the  collective  farm's  income  is  dis¬ 
tributed  among  its  members  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  workday 
units  credited  to  the  collective  farmer,  depending  directly  on  the  actual 
amount  of  farm  produce  obtained  by  the  brigade,  team  or  individual  col¬ 
lective  farmer.  This  will  considerably  increase  the  collective  formers'  labor 
productivity,  completely  eliminate  leveling  in  payment,  and  further  enhance 
the  value  oi  the  workday  unit. 

Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  existence  of  substantial  draw¬ 
backs  in  introducing  the  achievements  of  science  in  farming.  Anti-scientific 
and  reactionary  ideas  have  been  exposed  and  defeated  in  agricultural 
science,  which  is  now  developing  on  the  only  correct  basis,  a  materialist. 
Michurin  basis,  equipping  our  workers  in  their  efforts  to  advance  agricul¬ 
ture.  But  notwithstanding  the  achievements  scored  agricultural  science  still 
lags  behind  the  needs  oi  collective  farm  and  state  farm  production. 

Comrades,  we  all  rejoice  at  the  colossal  growth  of  our  socialist  agricul¬ 
ture.  Our  field  and  stock  farming  is  now  on  a  new  powerful  upgrade.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  within  the  next  several  years  we  shall  have  an  abundance 
oi  foodstuffs  in  the  country  for  the  people. 

•  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Umiom.  From  a  report  giveii  at  the  19th  Comgress  of  the  Commaaist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  October,  1952. 


In  the  trunk  there  may  be  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  learned  grandfather;  a  picture  of 
an  uncle  in  elaborate  Tsarist  uniform;  an 
embroidered  towel  the  mother  is  making 
for  the  daughter  when  she  is  married;  or 
a  pipe  inlaid  with  brass  which  belonged  to 
great  grandfather.  Sometimes  if  there  is  a 
spell  of  good  times,  the  kopeks  will 
amount  to  fifty  rubles,  which  the  daugh¬ 
ter  will  get  as  part  of  her  wedding  gifts. 

The  next  morning,  like  farmers  do 
everywhere,  we  got  up  with  the  sun.  We 
assembled  in  the  kolkhoz  yard  and  the 
Predsediatel  gave  each  brigade  leader  his 
job  for  the  day.  The  Predsediatel  was 
shaven  and  dressed  in  clean  clothes. 
.Akim’s  son  whispered  to  me,  “He  does  not 
insult  himself.”  My  brigade  leader,  one 
of  the  ten  on  our  collective,  was  waiting 
for  me.  “You  look  like  a  good  worker,” 
he  said.  “Do  what  you  are  told  and  you 
will  be  happy.”  He  waved  an  arm  across 
the  level  15-acre  field  of  stubble.  I  will 
plow  and  you  will  walk  beside  me.  In 
that  way  you  will  learn  what  is  one  work¬ 
day  credit  in  ploughing.  The  frosty  soil 
was  thick,  heavy  and  black,  and  the  month 
was  November.  Winter  wheat  would  be 
seeded  if  the  freeze  did  not  come  that 
night  \  half  dozen  times  during  the  day 
the  brigade  leader  gave  me  the  plow  to 
handle  and  he  walked  beside  me.  I  felt 
like  a  man  and  I  was  proud. 

In  our  brigade  were  twenty  workers; 
seventeen  were  women. 

When  a  brigade  is  working  together  and 
not  on  piece  work,  the  pace  of  work  is  set 
by  the  slowest,  for  a  fast  worker  is  un¬ 
popular,  and  when  the  brigadier  is  not 
looking  someone  raps  his  ankle  with  a  hoe 
and  warns  him  to  slow  down. 

Akim  Akimovich,  the  farmer  who 
lodged  me,  like  other  muzjiks,  or  peas¬ 
ants,  in  our  collective,  was  allowed  the  use 
of  about  a  half  acre,  and  he  could  own,  if 
he  could  earn  the  e.xtra  money  to  buy 
them,  one  cow  and  a  calf,  a  sow  and  ten 
pigs,  several  sheep,  ten  hives  of  bees,  and 
as  much  f)oultry’  as  he  could  get  feed  for. 
He  could  trade  the  produce  from  his  half 
acre,  his  sodok,  with  his  neighbors  or  sell 
it  on  the  free  market.  But  no  one  owned 
all  the  things  they  were  p)ermitted  to  own, 
for  on  one  half  acre  who  could  raise  the 
feed  for  so  much  livestock  plus  the  pota¬ 
toes  and  carrots  and  beets  needed  by  the 
household?  .Akim  worked  his  own  land  be¬ 
fore  sun-up  and  after  sun-down  and  we 
all  helped  him. 

One  day.  the  Party  Secretary  of  the 
raion,  or  county,  in  which  Voronye  was 
located,  inspected  our  collective.  He  cursed 
at  the  thriftincss  of  the  half-acre  plots  be¬ 
hind  each  muzjik  house  after  he  com¬ 
pared  their  ap{X-arance  to  a  kolkhoz  wheat 
field  which  had  been  sown  a  month  be- 
(Continued  on  page  125) 
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Roots  T ell  a  Story 


of  two  or  three  of  them.  A  hard  freez(' 
came  along  in  November.  Wheat  on  the 
potash-deficient  plots  immediately  showed 
signs  of  considerable  top  injury,  the  leaves 
wilting  slightly  and  turning  yellowish  oi 
brown  at  tips  and  margins. 

The  plants  on  the  plots  lacking  in  phos¬ 
phorous,  even  those  plots  to  which  lime, 
nitrogen  and  potash  had  been  supplied 
abundantly,  were  stunted  and  their  leaves 
took  on  a  purplish  tint.  The  stunting  con¬ 
tinued  as  the  winter  progressed. 

Despite  the  present  e  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash,  the  wheat  on  the  un¬ 
limed  plots  took  on  an  undernourished 
appearance  after  the  freeze  and  became 
worse  throughout  the  winter. 

Southern  Illinois  experienced  a  cold 
December  in  ’51  and  the  fields  were 
blanketed  with  heavy  snows.  In  January 
the  weather  moderated  a  bit  and  the 
wheat  re\i\ed,  but  by  the  first  of  Febru- 
aiy  the  stands  wen*  in  bad  shape.  Those 
on  the  lime-phosphate-potash  plots  had  a 
more  healthy  appearance  than  the  rest 
but  e\en  with  these  there  was  e\  idencc  of 
winter-killing. 

On  .April  8.  Johnson  dug  up  a  batch  of 
roots  and  found  there  were  wide  variations 
between  plants  so  far  as  total  root  growth, 
depth  of  active  roots  and  color  were  con¬ 
cerned.  ‘“The  strongest,  healthiest  speci¬ 
mens  were  from  the  plots  that  had  re¬ 
ceived  applications  of  lime,  phosphate  and 
potash.”  Johnson  says.  “Roots  from  the 
plots  that  were  lacking  in  either  phos¬ 
phate  or  potash  were  less  numerous  and 
many  seemed  to  have  b<‘en  winter-killec’. 
The  samples  from  rh.e  low  phosphate  plots 
were  sonu-what  darker  in  color  than  those 
from  the  low  potash  plots.  It  was  also 
apparent  that  many  plants  that  lost  their 
original  root  systems  had  reestablished 
themselves  by  this  date  by  growing  new 
spring  roots.  These  were  about  three 
inches  long.” 

Later  in  the  month  and  again  at  the 
end  of  May  mon*  roots  were  subjected  to 
examination.  At  the  late  .April  digging,  the 
difTerences  in  the  roots  due  to  deficiencies 
of  limestone,  phosphorus  or  potassium 
were  t|uite  striking.  All  were  stunted  in 
growth.  I'hose  without  potash  were  some¬ 
what  lighter  in  color  than  those  without 
lime  or  phosphate.  Plants  that  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  complete  treatment  of  lime, 
phosphate,  nitrogen  and  potash  were 
much  healthier  and  their  roots  much  mon 
developed  than  those  grown  in  plots  in 
which  one  of  these  nutrients  was  la(  king. 

{Continued  on  page  91) 


better  than  10  rotations.  They  have  had 
various  combinations  of  treatments  in¬ 
cluding  limestone,  phosphate,  potash,  ma¬ 
nures,  crop  residues  and  supplementaiy 
nitrogen.  The  Brownstown  field  has  been 
under  experimental  management  only 
through  three  rotations  during  which  time 
it  has  had  similar  treatment.  The  soils  in 
these  fields  are  a  gray  silt  loam  over  tight 
clay  subsoils,  rather  typical  of  the  land 
that  grows  much  of  the  soft  red  winter 
wheat.  They  require  three  to  five  tons  of 
limestone  to  insure  ^ood  alfalla  and  clover 
growth:  they  are  low  in  native  organic 
growth:  nitrogen  release  is  slow  and  often 
inadequate  for  corn  and  wheat;  and  the 
available  phosphorous  and  potassium  are 
both  low.  Physicallv.  the  impervious  sub¬ 
soils  often  cause  rn  accumulation  of  water 
in  the  root  zones  d»ning  winter  and  early 
spring.  Liming  and  the  growing  of  deep- 
rooted  legumes  can  do  much  to  improve 
the  drainage,  aeration  and  moisture-hold¬ 
ing  capacities  of  such  soils. 


In  the  midst  of  all  the  horn-tooting  from 
the  nitrogen  bandwagon  these  days,  the 
farmer  can’t  be  blamed  if  he  begins  to  get 
the  impression  that  only  one  element  is 
ne(  essaiy  to  grow  a  c  rop.  .A  look  at  Pat 
Johnson’s  wheat  root  experiments  out  in 
southern  Illinois  makes  one  realize,  though, 
that  vigorous  plant  growth  still  depends 
upon  the  proper  balance  of  a  number  of 
nutrients.  .And  winter  killing  in  wheat,  we 
are  finding  out,  is  more  often  caused  by 
staiAation  than  by  the  severity  of  the 
weather. 

Johnson  is  Professor  of  Soils  at  the 
L’nivei-sity  of  Illinois:  but  it’s  a  rare  occa¬ 
sion  when  he’s  seen  on  the  campus.  He’s 
a  research  man  working  at  the  grass  roots; 
he  spends  most  of  his  time  on  the  Browns¬ 
town,  Oblong  and  Toledo  experiment 
farms  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
Like  all  wheat  growers  he  has  been  puz¬ 
zled  at  the  uneven  stands  and  ragged  con¬ 
ditions  of  many  of  his  plots  and  fields 
each  spring.  .And,  expeiimenter  that  he  is, 
he  has  taken  steps  to  find  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  He  had  a  suspicion  that  the  real 
cause  lay  much  deeper  than  was  apparent 
and  his  suspicions  seem  to  have  been  con¬ 
firmed.  Wheat  roots  dug  from  the  experi¬ 
ment  fields  tell  a  factual  story  that  is 
merely  hinted  at  by  the  leaves  and  stems 
of  the  plants. 

The  Oblong  and  Toledo  fields  have 
Ix  cn  in  exT}<-rimental  use  for  40  vears. 


It  Was  Cold  Outside 

In  the  fall  of  1951  wheat  was  sowed  on 
untreated  check  plots  and  plots  that  re¬ 
ceived  the  combinations  of  treatments  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  table  on  page  92.  Some 
received  the  full  application  of  lime,  ni¬ 
trogen.  phosphate  and  potash :  others  were 
given  only  one  of  these  nutrients  while 
still  othei-s  were  fitted  with  combinations 
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WHE.AT  ROOTS  dug  at  the  Brownstown,  III.  Experiment  Field  in  late  .April,  1952. 
The  plot  that  had  received  the  complete  treatment  of  lime,  nitrogen,  phosphate, 
and  potash  developed  a  vigorous  root  system  and  went  on  to  yield  30.1  bu.  per  acre. 
The  check  plot  with  no  treatment  was  an  absolute  failure.  The  ather 
three  yielded  from  6.7  to  14.2  bu.  per  acre. 
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THRESHING  TIME’S  a  happy  lime  when  yields  are  big.  Current  experiments 
are  proving  that  it  takes  more  than  one  nutrient  to  produce  a  big  crop. 

Even  improved  wheat  varieties  can  do  their  best  only  on  soils  that  offer  a  balanced  ration. 
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Feeding  for  an  Extra 
1000  Pounds  of  Milk 


When  Frank  Trotter  bought  a  young 
Jersey  bull  from  the  Brigham  Farm  in 
Vermont,  E.  S.  Brigham  and  his  herds¬ 
man  Cesaire  LaCoste  gave  him  a  bonus. 
In  addition  to  a  bull  which  should  raise 
his  herd  average  from  the  present  7,000 
pounds  of  milk,  LaCoste  told  him  in  his 
pleasant  French-Canadian  accent,  “If  you 
will  follow  our  feeding  program,  you 
should  be  able  to  boost  up  your  milk  pro¬ 


duction  by  a  thousand  pounds  per  cow 
a  year.” 

“I  believe  them,”  Trotter  says  with 
conviction,  “in  fact,  I  think  that  it’s  a 
conserxativc  estimate  of  what  their  feed¬ 
ing  will  do.  .^nd  I’m  going  to  follow  it. 

“Look  what  they’ve  done!”  Trotter, 
who  grass-farms  80  acres  and  milks  33 
cows  near  Orleans,  Indiana,  will  tell  you 
with  enthusiasm.  “The  national  averasre 


production  is  5300  pounds  per  cow — for 
all  breeds.  The  national  average  for  but- 
terfat  is  around  200  pounds.  But  here’s 
a  man  with  a  milking  string  of  125  Jersey 
cows  with  a  1952  average  of  10,641 
pounds  of  milk  and  574  pounds  of  fat 
and  a  12-year  record  of  10,407  pounds  of 
milk  and  552  of  fat!  And  that  record  is 
made  on  twice  a  day  milking,  in  ordinari- 
stanchions,  up  in  V’ermont  where  they 


The  Brigham  Farm  feeding  schedule  can  be 

used  on  any  farm,  Here^s  how  an  Indiana 
dairyman  is  using  it  to  boost  production. 

By  Janice  Turner  and  Grant  Cannon 


ELBERT  S.  BRIGHAM  and  Ccsaire  LaCoste 
listen  to  Professor  S.  M.  Salisbury 
as  he  rates  one  of  the  cows  “Excellent.” 

The  world-champion  Jersey  producers 
(left)  knee-deep  in  June  pasture. 

ha\c  only  five  or  six  months  of  pasture. 
Hut  when  tliey  do  have  pasture  it  is  tops 
and  tliey  ean  fill  a  whole  field  full  of  eows 
that  have  produeed  over  100,000  pounds 
of  milk.” 

Both  Elbert  Brigham  and  the  herds¬ 
man,  Cesaiie  LaCoste,  who  has  been  with 
him  for  more  than  a  score  of  years,  have 
strong  and  \ery  difierent  personalities 
which  ha\e  worked  wonderfully  well  to¬ 
gether  to  pioduec  this  herd  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Brigham  is 
75  years  old,  tall,  erect,  with  the  sharp, 
dry,  directness  that  only  generations  of 
New  England  ean  produce — a  successful 
Yankee.  His  personality  is  serious,  his 
views  are  conservative,  his  polities  Re¬ 
publican.  Across  his  still  spare  waist  hangs 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  from  Middlebuiy 
College.  His  approach  to  dairying  is  in¬ 
tellectual  and  scientific. 

LaCoste.  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  man 
of  intuition  and  feeling.  In  the  barn 
where  he  and  the  men  under  him  sjjcak 
mainly  in  French,  he  converses  with  the 
cows  in  his  own  mixed  language,  “Man- 
gec  les  girls.”  he  will  say  as  he  puts  their 
feed  before  them.  “Bonne  veille,  girl,” 
he  says  softly  as  he  strokes  the  ‘back  of 
the  old  Quomage  cow.  Or  he  may  speak 
sharply,  “Tiens-toi  tranquille,”  to  a  cow 
who  is  misbehaving.  Between  him  and  his 
eows  there  is  a  rare  kind  of  rapport:  if 
one  is  puny  they  agonize  together  until 
she  is  better,  if  one  is  ner\ous  he  knows 
it  and  removes  the  cause.  But  it’s  a  dif¬ 
ferent  story  if  she  is  like  the  one  Frank 
Trotter  saw  as  he  walked  through  the 
barns  with  LaCoste.  This  one,  an  elderly 
I'on  of  Gold  cow — a  cow  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  2000  pounds  of  butterfat  in  four 
successi\<‘  years — had  a  good-sized  knot 
on  her  tail.  Trotter  felt  of  it  and  asked 
LaCoste  why  he  didn’t  have  it  r«“moved. 
LaCoste  shrugged.  ‘“If  it  doesn’t  bother 
her.  and  it  doesn’t  bother  me,  why  should 
it  bother  you?” 

These  are  the  men  who  threw  in — for 
free — their  f«-eding  program  when  Trot¬ 
ter  visited  the  farm.  ‘‘If  I  could  feed  my 
eows -like  this,  and  I  mean  to  some  day,” 


Trotter  says,  ‘‘I  knoiL'  they’d  give  another 
thousand  pounds.”  Here  is  the  winter 
schedule  as  Trotter  carefully  copied  it  in 
his  note  book : 

6:30  a.  m. — when  the  milking  is  almost 
done,  the  mangers  arc  swept  clean  and 
10  pounds  of  corn  or  grass  silage  is  fed 
with  one-third  of  the  day’s  grain  ration 
on  top  of  the  silage.  The  grain  is  fed  at 
the  ratio  of  one  pound  of  grain  to  three 
of  milk  produced.  The  cows  must  clean 
up  their  food  quickly.  At  the  Brigham 
fann  a  broom  is  one  of  the  most  used 
tools  in  feeding.  When  the  cows  have 
eaten  to  the  point  where  some  of  them 
are  standing  with  their  heads  stretched 
out  and  cocked  to  one  side,  their  black 
tongues  looping  out  to  scoop  in  the  last 
of  the  silage  and  grain  within  reach,  the 
men  walk  through  the  barn  with  their 
brooms  sweeping  the  feed  away  from  the 
slow  caters  to  their  hungrier  neighbors. 
“We  don’t  want  to  leave  food  in  front  of 
them  for  too  long.”  LaCoste  says,  ‘‘it  will 
destroy  their  appetite.” 

8:30  a.  m. — dr\-  timothy  and  clover  hay 
is  fed  and  the  cows  are  curried. 

10:00  a.  m. — the  eows  go  outdoors  for 
an  hour  and  the  men  sweep  down  the 
two  big  barns  and  sprinkle  100  pounds  of 
superphosphate  on  the  floor. 

11:00  a.  m. — 10  pounds  of  corn  silage 
and  the  next  third  of  the  grain  ration  are 


fed.  ‘‘Now  for  a  while  the  cows  must  be 
quiet  and  make  milk,”  LaCoste  says. 

5:30  p.  m. — with  night  milking  well 
along,  the  mangers  are  swept  clean  and 
20  pounds  or  more  of  grass  silage  is  fed 
with  the  last  third  of  the  grain  on  top 
followed  by  about  five  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay. 

The  basis  for  this  feeding  program  at 
Brigham  Farm  can  be  stated  quite  simply, 
space  in  a  coze’s  digestive  apparatus  is  too 
valuable  to  be  occupied  by  anything  but 
the  best  of  roughage  and  grain. 

Of  course,  that  idea  is  not  exactly  new. 
Eveiy  daiiyman  worth  his  salt  knows  it, 
just  as  he  knows  the  time-tested  breeding 
and  management  practices  used  at  Brig¬ 
ham  farm.  The  catch  is  that  at  Brigham 
farm  these  good  practices  are  followed 
religiously.  A  short  time  ago  in  a  round¬ 
table  discussion  several  leading  dairymen 
from  all  over  the  countiy  were  asked  this 
question,  “How  is  the  grain  mixture 
changed  when  you  have  poor  quality 
hay?”  Several  ideas  were  discussed  such 
as  raising  the  protein  percentage.  Brig¬ 
ham’s  reply  was  classic,  “\Ve  do  not  feed 
poor  hay.” 

He  might  have  added  that  the  ensilage, 
pasture,  and  grain  which  the  cows  eat  is 
not  poor  quality  cither.  Year  after  year 
the  ver\-  btst  roughage  and  grain  have 
been  produeed  and  bought  to  make  the 


“CES.MRE  LO\’ES  QUOM.AGE”  might  be  carved  on  the  barn  door.  Cesaire  LaCoste,  the 
Brigham  Farm  herdsman,  believes  that  there  is  no  cow  more  beautiful  than 
the  world  champion  Living  Lifetime  Producer  shown  here  to  the  left. 


able  June  weather.  He  prefers  timothy, 
which  grows  easily  and  well  in  Vermont. 
The  trouble  with  timothy  is  that  it  doi'sn’t 
yield  as  much. 

The  climate  usually  works  out  a  choice 
of  two  kinds  of  hay,  the  fields  which  were 
recently  seeded  to  the  shotgun  mixture 
produce  alfalfa-elover-brome,  and  the 
fields  seeded  more  than  two  years  yield 
clover-brome-timothy. 

The  500  tons  of  hay  put  up  every  year  at 
Brigham  Farm  are  divided  now  into  two 
cuttings,  but  Brigham  is  thinking  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  leaf  from  the  European  book  on  hay 
— taking  hay  crops  off  earlier  and  more 
often.  W  henever  the  farm  has  European 
visitors,  he  says,  they  comment  on  the 
coarse,  stemmy  Cjuality  of  the  hay,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  back  home  they  cut  their 
hay  fields  repeatedly.  Now  that  Brigham 
Farm  has  four  new  hay-driers,  its  owner 
feels  he  may  tiy  the  same  thing. 

In  pre-drier  years,  putting  up  first-cut¬ 
ting  hay  was  something.  Underneath  that 
heavy  soil  is  a  hardpan  subsoil,  and  with¬ 
out  the  tiling  (which  Brigham  believes 
pays  at  least  6  per  cent  a  year)  the  ground 
in  many  places  would  support  a  colony 
of  frogs.  Humidity  is  high  in  a  New  Eng¬ 


land  June,  and  even  if  a  streak  of  rainless 
weather  comes  along,  curing  is  a  lengthy 
affair.  .‘Mmost  always  Spooner  had  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  old  down-East  custom  of  cocks 
and  caps  (hay  forked  into  small  stacks 
and  covered  with  heavy  cloth) — probably 
the  world’s  most  expensive  system  of  put¬ 
ting  up  hay. 

The  driers,  four  of  which  were  built 
for  .$2000  by  the  regular  hands  at  what 
Brigham  calls  “a  good  knitting  job,”  are 
rapidly  paying  for  themselves.  They  must 
dr\'  hay  put  up  in  bales — baling  is  neces- 
san,-  be(  ause  of  the  scattered  barn  space — 
and  they  do  it  successfully,  dicing  bales 
stack»‘d  up  to  five  deep  and  containing  as 
much  as  40  per  cent  moisture.  A  mobile 
oil  heater  with  a  capacity  of  750,000 
BTU’s  an  hour  supplements  the  fans. 

Ensilage 

“The  cows  cat  that  silage  just  like  you 
would  eat  up  ice  cream,”  LaCoste  told 
Trotter  as  they  watched  a  cream-colored 


most  of  the  precious  space  in  the  cow’s 
stomachs.  A  Lincolnesque  Yankee.  Philip 
Spooner,  is  in  charge  of  crop  production 
and  is  responsible  for  their  fine  quality. 

Hay 

The  Canadian  border  is  only  14  miles 
from  Brigham  Farm  and  the  winters  arc 
long  and  tough.  .Alfalfa  has  a  hard  time 
surviving.  Usually  it  freezes  out  in  two 
winters,  though  Brigham  proudly  showed 
Trotter  a  good  stand  of  Ranger  alfalfa 
that  was  fi\e  seasons  old.  Some  of  this 
damage  has  been  alleviated  at  Brigham’s 
by  tiling,  annual  fertilizing  with  500 
pounds  of  5-10-10,  and  heavy  seeding. 
Even  so  there  arc  years  when  spring  will 
make  a  false  start — the  mild  air  and  spar¬ 
kling  sunshine  will  trick  the  legumes  into 
waking  up  and  starting  their  growth — 
and  then  freezing,  killing  weather  will  set 
in  again.  When  that  happens.  Brigham  is 
ready  with  a  top  dressing  of  150  pounds 
of  ammonium  nitrate  to  give  the  nitrogen 
the  legumes  would  have  prosided. 

To  give  alfalfa  the  best  possible  chance, 
it  is  st'eded  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds 
to  the  acre  to  which  Philip  Spooner, 
the  crop  production  man.  adds  five 
pounds  of  brome  grass,  four  pounds  timo¬ 
thy,  four  pounds  red  clover  and  a  pound 
of  ladino.  A  few  fields  meant  only  for 
hay  are  seeded  with  eight  pounds  of  al¬ 
falfa  and  six  pounds  of  brome.  LaCoste 
is  not  enthusiastic  about  brome  as  a  hay 
crop,  howeser,  considering  it  too  coarse 
bv  the  time  it  can  be  cut  in  the  unfavor- 


MAXURE  IS  MONEY  and  is  banked  at 

Brigham  Farm.  Each  gutter  has 

a  trap  door  in  it  through 

Mhich  the  manure  is  dropped  into 

the  manure  cellar  below.  Here 

it  is  held  without  leaching  until 

it  is  time  to  put  it  on  the  land. 


FEEDING  WITH  A  BROO.M  (below)  is 
a  N’ermont  trick  ;  if  the  cow  doesn't 
work  at  her  eating,  her  food  is 
swept  toward  her  hungry  neighbor. 

Frank  Trotter,  of  Indiana  (right),  is 
following  the  Brigham  system  of  feeding 
two  kinds  of  hay  daily  to  his  herd. 


ATTENTION  TO  DETAIL  PAYS  off  at  the 
Brigham  Farm.  The  cow  shown  at  left 
lets  her  milk  down  better  if  there 
is  a  weight  on  the  milker.  Every  cow 
is  combed  and  brushed  each  morning. 
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Jersey  tueking  it  away.  They  have  seven 
silos  that  are  filled  each  year  with  900 
tons  of  grass  silage  and  two  large  silos 
that  hold  400  tons  of  corn  silage  which 
LaCostc  claims  haven’t  been  completely 
empty  in  ten  years. 

This  great  feeling  for  silage  came  as  a 
blow  to  Trotter  who  owns  a  silo  but  hasn’t 
filled  it  for  two  years.  He  has  pointed 
out  to  critics  that  since  he  quit  feeding 
silage  his  cows  have  gained  1000  pounds 
in  milk  production.  When  pressed,  how¬ 
ever,  he  will  admit  that  during  these  same 
two  years  he  has  conducted  an  extensive 
culling  program  and  has  been  feeding 
better  quality  hay  than  he  used  to.  After 
seeing  how  Brigham  Farm  feeds  silage, 
he  has  drained  the  rain  water  out  of  his 
silo  and  plans  to  fill  it  with  grass  silage 
this  summer. 

Brigham  Fann  puts  up  two  kinds  of 
hay,  two  kinds  of  grass  silage,  and  corn 
silage  because  a  cow  must  eat  a  vast 
amount  of  roughage  to  produce  an  aver¬ 
age  of  36-plus  pounds  of  milk  e\ery  day 
and  they  intend  to  provide  a  tempting 
variety  for  her.  “The  cow  is  just  like 
people,”  Cesaire  LaCostc  explains,  “It 
takes  some  \ariety  to  keep  her  eating  good 


so  we  try  to  feed  her  two  kinds  of  hay 
and  two  kinds  of  silage  even-  ddy” 

There  are  other  reasons  for  both  corn 
and  grass  silage.  Corn  silage  helps  keep 
the  cow’s  weight  up  and  is  fine  for  sup- 
plementaiy  feeding  in  late  summer,  grass 
silage  has  a  desirable  laxative  tendency. 
“Comparing  grass  with  corn,”  Brigham 
says,  “we  consider  them  of  equal  feeding 
value.” 

Twenty-five  acres  of  corn,  harvested 
with  a  field  chopper  as  soon  as  the  ears 
are  dented,  supplies  the  silage.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  spring  the  corn  ground  is  seeded 
to  oats  and  the  standard  grass  mixture. 
Oat  yields  average  60-80  bushels  per  acre 
and  a  couple  of  times  have  reached  the 
100  bushel  mark. 

Grass  silage  for  the  milking  herd  is  put 
up  with  around  200  pounds  of  Ix'et  pulp 
to  the  ton  as  a  preser\ative  as  well  as  a 
production  booster.  The  exact  amount  of 
preser\ative  depends  somewhat  on  the 
moisture  content  of  the  grass  when  it  is 


blown  into  the  silo;  the  rule  being  the 
more  moisture,  the  more  preservative. 
Corn  meal,  hominy,  ground  oats  and 
wheat  have  also  been  used  as  a  preserva¬ 
tive  with  some  success,  but  the  no-pre- 
servative  method  has  been  tried  and 
given  up  because  of  the  possibility  of  ob¬ 
jectionable  odors  in  the  milk.  Brigham, 
by  the  way,  retails  his  own  milk  in  St. 
Albans.  The  5.4  per  cent  creamlinc  is 
left  intact,  and  for  every  one  of  the  300 
regular  customers,  there  is  another  who 
wants  to  be  on  the  list. 

It  is  typical  of  this  New  England  farm, 
where  extravagance  is  looked  on  with 
about  as  much  enthusiasm  as  is  sorghum 
syrup  or  oleomargerine,  that  a  nourish¬ 
ing  but  less  expensive  silage  is  put  up  for 
the  growing  heifers.  For  them — and  all 
over  six  months  get  silage — the  beet  pulp 
is  omitted  and  a  less  expensive  preserva¬ 
tive,  molasses,  is  added  at  around  50 
pounds  to  the  ton. 

Pasture 

“In  New  Zealand  there  is  a  dairyman 
with  a  herd  average  of  mon-  than  500 


pounds  of  fat,  produced  without  a  |X)und 
of  grain,”  Brigham  told  Trotter.  “Another 
dairyman  there  believes  in  pasture  rota¬ 
tion  with  such  fervor  that  he  has  devised 
a  fence  which  moves  automatically,  timed 
with  a  clock.  We  are  not  quite  as  strong 
on  pasture  as  they  are,  perhaps,  but  we 
do  believe  that  the  success  of  a  farm  goes 
back  to  the  soil  and  the  pasture  you  can 
raise  on  it.” 

Because  of  the  soil  fertility,  the  cows 
go  out  on  grass  earlier  than  one  might 
expect.  The  first  of  May — only  10  days 
behind  Trotter’s  southern  Indiana  herd, 
but  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  Brig¬ 
ham’s  Vennont  neighbors  who  do  not 
fertilize  their  pastures — is  the  average 
date.  Immediately,  the  daily  average  pro¬ 
duction  goes  up  five  pounds  per  cow. 
“.\nd  if  your  cows  don’t  do  as  well,”  Ce¬ 
saire  LaCoste  told  Trotter,  “then  tiiey’re 
no  good  or  your  pasture  is  no  good.” 
Trotter  went  home,  looked  at  his  records, 
and  was  not  sure  whether  to  be  relieved 
or  ashamed — his  cows  had  increased  pro¬ 
duction  4.9  pounds  when  he  put  them  on 
{Continued  on  page  105) 


C.'\LF  FEEDING  AT  TROTTERS  (below)  and  at  the  Brigham  Farm  (left)  calls  for  milk, 
%  whole  and  ^  skim,  then  home-grown  grains  mixed  with  powdered  milk  or  a  calf  starter. 
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The  calf  darted  in  and  out  through  the 
inesquite  trees  as  though  a  demon  were 
after  it.  There  was  a  hiss  of  rope  through 
the  air  and  it  somersaulted  suddenly  and 
smacked  the  ground,  its  hind  feet  stretched 
out  behind  and  held  tightly  by  a  rope. 
.\fter  the  catch  the  bay  horse  backed  away, 
keeping  the  rope  taut  as  the  rider  swung 
from  the  saddle  and  “walked”  the  rope  to 
the  calf.  Then  the  calf  was  forced  to  the 
ground  by  the  rider  and  held  with  a  knee 
on  its  neck. 

“He  thought  the  Devil  himself  was  on 
his  tail,”  the  cowboy  who  made  the  catch 
said  with  a  grin  as  his  com  padre  reined  in 
by  him. 

“So  does  his  mammy,”  answered  the 
second  rider  nodding  toward  a  big  Here¬ 
ford-type  cow  jogging  through  the  brush, 
head  high,  bawling  to  her  calf.  She  stopped 
abruptly  as  two  leopard-spotted  cow  dogs 
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rushed  out  to  bark  her  away.  She  con¬ 
tinued  circling  frantically  at  a  distance, 
lowering  her  horns  to  make  a  swipe  at  the 
dogs  when  they  came  too  close  to  suit  her. 

“He’s  wormy  all  right,”  the  roper  said 
with  a  glance  at  the  calfs  naval.  “A  pretty 
bad  case.  Loan  me  your  medicine.  Red.  I 
used  mine  up  back  aways.” 

He  knocked  a  few  white  larvae  ^om  the 
surface  of  the  wound,  ground  them  into 
the  red  sand  with  a  stick,  uncorked  the 
bottle  and  poured  a  smear  over  the  wound, 
working  it  in  the  pocket  made  by  the 
maggots  and  around  the  edges  of  the 
wound  with  a  small  brush.  Then  he 
slipped  the  rope  off.  The  calf  lay  motion¬ 
less  for  an  instant  not  realizing  it  was 
free,  then  struggled  up  and  ran  crazily 
back  to  the  cow — twisting  its  body,  shak¬ 
ing  its  head  in  resentment  at  the  whole 
treatment. 


Lucky  calf  to  be  found,  though,  these 
cowboys  know,  because  too  often  what 
the  screw-worms  start  the  buzzards  finish. 

Screw-worms  are  not  new  to  the  South¬ 
west.  Like  the  cattle  business  itself,  they 
started  out  little  and  wound  up  big.  When 
the  Spanish  conquistadores  rode  into  the 
region  they  undoubtedly  found  these  flies 
that  raise  their  young  in  living  flesh  in  the 
wild  life.  In  the  days  of  the  open  range 
when  the  great  cattle  empires  were  in  the 
making,  the  cry  for  a  “hot  iron”  ran  from 
the  Rio  Grande  beyond  the  Red  River  as 
the  pioneer  cattlemen  marked  ownership 
with  the  fire-brand.  Every  time  the  iron 
bit  into  the  flank  of  a  steer  the  screw- 
woiTn  population  was  given  a  shot  in 
the  ann.  Later  the  network  of  barb-wire 
fencing  that  criss-crossed  the  ranges  offered 
still  another  kind  of  wound  which  boosted 
fly  numbers. 


Ail  wounds 
should  be 
treated. 


By  Joann  Bell  Pierce 

Until  1933  when  infestations  broke  out 
in  Georgia,  the  screw-worm  was  unknown 
to  the  southeastern  states,  but  it  took  just 
two  years  for  it  to  spread  throughout 
Florida  and  produce  heavy  losses.  'I'oday 
along  the  Gulf  coast  and  across  Texas  to 
California  it  has  reached  such  proportions 
that  it  takes  first  rank  among  pests  with 
which  stockmen  have  to  contend,  causing 
an  average  loss  of  25  million  dollars  in 
livestock  and  labor  annually.  In  the  South¬ 
west,  where  it  hits  the  hardest,  ranchers 
report  that  85  per  cent  of  their  annual 
losses  am  caused  by  the  screw-worm. 

Since  all  the  screw-worm  needs  to  get 
a  start  is  a  break  in  the  skin,  the  present 
system  of  livestock  production  in  infested 
areas  and  the  topography  of  the  country 
give  it  a  helping  hand.  Wounds  made  by 
marking,  branding,  castrating,  shearing, 
dehorning  and  docking  all  afford  fertile 
breeding  grounds  for  the  fly.  Even  the 
smallest  wound  made  by  the  Gulf  Coast 
tick  or  another  of  the  biting  and  blood¬ 
sucking  pests  is  invaded  by  screw-worms. 
During  the  screw -worm  season,  new-born 
animals,  unless  doctored  pronto,  almost 
invariably  wind  up  with  infestations  of  the 
navel. 

The  mesquitc  and  catclaw  thickets  which 
cover  much  of  the  Southwest,  the  black 
brush,  cactus  and  necdlcgrass,  all  cause 
many  a  scratch  and  snag  which  gives  the 
screw-worm  a  foothold. 

The-  screw-worm  has  weather  and  cli¬ 
mate  in  its  favor.  It  is  not  a  true  native  of 
tempc'rate  .America,  but  lives  the  vear 


■  No  v«ounds  during  this 
period  means  death 
to  this  crop  of  flies. 


aad 

cmerfenry  opcadoM. 


Most  critical 

time  of  year. 

One  worm 

destroyed  will 

mean  hundreds 

less  in  summer. 

Relative  abundance 
of  screw  worms. 


SPRAYI.NG  C.ATTLE  to  control  flies  is  handled  quickly  by  a  custom  heliocopter 
sprayer  at  the  Wichita  Mountain  Wild  Life  Refuge,  Cache,  Okla.  The  chart  above 
shows  the  seasonal  abundance  of  screw-worm  flies  and  their  relation  to 
recommended  ranch  management  in  southern  and  border  states. 


the  flics  may  survive  farther  north  in  these 
areas,  but  in  severe  winters,  like  many  a 
jaded  businessman,  they  seek  the  sun. 
Whatever  the  season,  though,  they  never 


take  a  vacation  from  the  task  of  reproduc¬ 
tion.  but  infest  any  wound  available. 

With  spring  they  start  north  again  at 
the  rate  of  about  35  miles  a  week  under 
their  own  wing  power.  Those  that  over¬ 
winter  in  the  •  Southwest  rarely  get  be¬ 
yond  Missouri  and  those  which  spend  the 
winter  in  Florida  seddom  migrate  beyond 
South  Carolina.  Farther  north  than  that, 
they  are  strictly  visiting  firemen,  usually 
hitch-hiking  to  the  area  in  a  shipme-nt  of 
infc-stc'd  livc'stock  coming  up  from  the 
South  or  Southwest.  In  this  way,  thc-y  have 
(Continued  on  page  114) 


around  in  the  mild  regions  of  Mexico, 
through  South  .America  and,  in  the  United 
States,  only  in  areas  along  the  Mexican 
border  and  in  Florida.  In  milder  winters 


THE  SCREW-WOR.M  FLY  has  been  doing 
business  in  the  .South  and  Southwest  for 
years.  .Any  wound,  such  as  the  barb-wire  cut 
on  the  goat,  may  become  a  breeding  ground 
for  the  parasite.  The  screw-worms,  magni¬ 
fied  above,  are  covered  with  rows  of  spines 
which  give  them  a  screw-like  appearance. 


west  wall  of  wood 


BARN  AND 
FEED  LOT  are 
tools  to  lower  the 
cost  of  beef  production. 
Feeding  is  done  from 
the  tractor  seat.  The  pole 
type  construction  makes 
for  a  low  cost  building. 


baled  straw  I 
forming  north  wall 


Working  Buildings 


By  William  Yaw 


While  Harry’  OfTut,  Jr.,  and  I  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  his  Rolling  .Acres  farm,  he 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
hunched  up  his  heavy  shoulders,  and  said : 
“Bill,  these  beef  prices  are  too  high.  We 
need  to  mass-produce  beef  at  a  lower 
cost  per  pound  in  the  years  ahead.  One 
of  the  thins*s  that  would  help  us  do  it  is 
buildings  that  would  pay  their  way  and 
save  us  some  labor  at  the  same  time.” 

OfTut  is  not  one  to  talk  just  to  hear  the 
rumble  of  his  baritone  voice.  He  talked, 
figured,  planned  and  came  up  with  some 
rough  sketches  of  buildings  whi(  h  would 
do  the  job  he  needed  done  on  his  800- 
acre  Indiana  corn  and  grass  farm.  .And  he 
subjected  those  plans  to  the  vigorous  at¬ 
tack  that  only  a  man  who  is  about  to 
spend  money  on  them  could  launch. 

When  he  had  finished  his  planning  he 
had  on  paper  a  corn  crib  and  a  loose  hous¬ 
ing  barn  which  would  be  cheap  to  build, 
do  a  good  job  of  storing  grain  and  of  pro¬ 
tecting  beef  calves,  have  a  low  mainte¬ 


nance  cost,  and  save  labor  in  handling 
corn  and  tending  the  cattle.  These  build¬ 
ings  were  designed  to  fit  the  operations  of 
a  big  farm  that  grows  lots  of  corn  and 
feeds  out  a  lot  of  cattle  on  grass  and  corn 
'iilage  and  corn  and  cob  meal,  but  the 
prini  iples  of  economy  and  usability  that 
went  into  their  planning  are  tailored  to 
fit  any  farm  in  the  world.  The  plans  didn’t 
remain  on  paper  long — both  buildings  are 
now  up  and  being  given  the  test  of  us(‘. 

The  Corn  Crib 

“What  wc  want  in  a  corn  crib,”  OfTut 
said  when  he  was  about  ready  to  start 
building,  “is  an  expandable-capacity  stor¬ 
age  building  with  no  waste  space  which 
can  be  loaded  or  unloaded  by  one  man 
with  very  little  exercise  of  his  shoveling 
muscles.” 

The  crib  was  built  out  of  rough,  unfin¬ 
ished  lumber  by  farm  carpenters  whose 
work  has  the  same  sturdy,  rough-and-ready 
look  to  it  as  the  lumber  they  us<‘d.  The 


SAFE  AND  INEXPENSIV'E  corn  storage,  handling  and  feed  preparation  are  accomplished  with  this  crib 

and  corn  chopper.  The  crib  is  unloaded  from  the  alleys  with  a  chain  drag.  From  the  alleys,  a  farm  elevator  hobts 

the  ear  corn  into  a  chopper  which  chips  it  into  corn  and  cob  meal  and  drops  it  into  a  self  unloading  wagon. 


building  is  28  feet  wide  and  40  feet  long, 
with  two  narrow,  two-foot  alleys  running 
down  the  length,  dividing  it  into  three 
bins.  The  bins  are  8  feet  wide  by  18  feet 
high  and  40  feet  long.  Over  the  unload¬ 
ing  alleys  the  three  bins  merge  into  one. 
Each  bin  is  self-unloading  into  one  of  the 
alleys  through  three  doors  along  the  side. 
The  corn  tumbles  out  onto  the  floor  of 
the  alley,  where  a  chain  drag  powered  by 
a  one-half  horse-power  electric  motor 
pulls  it  out.  As  the  crib  empties  itself  a 
small  c|uantity  is  left  in  the  corners  which 
takes  a  little  scooping  to  clean  out. 

A  Davis  corn  chopper  is  located  directly 
in  front  of  the  crib.  .As  the  corn  is  pulled 
out  of  the  alley  by  the  drag  it  is  dumped 
into  a  farm  elevator,  in  this  case  a  Belt 
HaiA’cst  Handler,  which  lifts  the  corn  up 
to  the  chopper  which  is  about  six  feet 
above  ground.  The  chopped  corn  and  cob 
meal  flows  from  the  chopper  into  the  bed 
of  a  wagon  to  be  hauled  away.  The  drag 
can  be  moved  from  one  alley  to  the  next 
and  the  corn  chopper  is  located  so  that  the 
elevator  will  d<4iver  corn  to  it  from  either 
of  the  alleys. 

“Normally  one  man  turns  three  switches 
and  regulates  the  flow  of  corn  into  the 
chopper  and  the  job  is  done,”  Ofl'ut  said. 
“Think  of  the  ditferem  e  between  this  and 
the  old  way  w’e  handled  corn.  We  used  to 


unload  the  crib  by  hand  into  the  wagon; 
then  we’d  haul  it  over  to  the  barn  and  un¬ 
load  it  into  the  hammer  mill  after  spend¬ 
ing  a  half  hour  lining  up  the  tractor  so 
that  it  didn’t  throw  a  belt.  Finally  we’d 
get  our  feed  ground  and  haul  it  out  and 
feed  it.  ^Ve  wasted  a  lot  of  labor  that  way 
and  that’s  one  thing  we  don’t  have  to 
squander.  It  was  one  point  in  shooting  up 
our  costs  of  raising  beef. 

“The  crib  isn’t  perfect.”  Offut  con¬ 
tinued,  “and  if  I  had  to  do  it  over  again 
Td  make  some  changes.  You  notice  I  said 
that  normally  unloading  the  crib  was  a 
one-man  job?  This  year,  however,  we  had 
wet  corn  and  it  doesn’t  fall  out  into  the 
alleys  as  easily  as  it  did  when  it  was  dr\’ — 
which  makes  unloading  a  man-and-a-half 
job.  One  man  to  turn  switches  and  regu¬ 
late  flow  and  one  to  nudge  the  com  a 
little.  If  I  were  to  build  it  again  I’d  have 
a  diA'cr  built  into  it. 

“The  basic  idea  behind  the  building 
would  remain  the  same,  and  the  changes 
in  structure  wouldn’t  be  too  drastic  In¬ 
stead  of  three  bins  we  would  have  one  big 
one  with  no  separations.  We  would  put  in 
two  shallow  gutters  for  the  drag  right 
wh«‘re  the  alleys  are  now  and  the  air  tun¬ 
nel  would  be  buMt  down  the  (enter  of  the 
crib.  The  unloading  gutters  would  be  about 
a  foot  deep  and  16  inches  wide  and  ar¬ 


ranged  so  that  they  could  be  covered  by 
removable  planks.  When  we  opened  the 
crib  we  would  pull  out  one  or  two  of  these 
planks  to  let  the  corn  drop  into  the  drag 
and  gradually  work  back  as  the  corn  was 
removed. 

“The  air  tunnel  would  be  six  feet  wide 
and  five  feet  high  and  would  house  a 
48-inch  fan.  We  would  use  the  motor  from 
the  com  chopper  to  pK)wcr  the  fan  and 
could  blow  up  about  thirty  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  air  a  minute.  Placed  in  the  center 
of  the  crib  we  would  have  a  16-foot 
column  of  grain  on  each  side  and  we 
would  pile  it  up  18  feet  high  to  allow  for 
settling.  The  fan  would  be  set  back  into 
the  tunnel  16  feet  so  that  we  wouldn’t 
have  an  undue  loss  of  air  from  the  front 
of  the  crib^ — the  tunnel  would  have  to  be 
boarded  around  solid  up  to  where  the  fan 
is  situated  for  the  same  reason.” 

The  Bam 

To  cut  the  cost  of  housing  beef  cattle 
a  low-cost  barn  was  designed  to  house  tw’o 
hundred  head  of  cattle  to  give  them  pro¬ 
tection  from  rain,  sleet  and  snow  and  to 
make  it  p)ossiblc  for  one  man  to  mass  feed 
and  care  for  them.  Offut  took  a  page  from 
D.  Howard  Doane,  of  St.  Louis,  when  he 
planned  his  jjole-type  barn.  The  treated 
jx>les  support  the  roof  which  covers  an 
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area  of  70  by  100  feet.  At  present  the 
roof  is  tar-paper  covered:  later  it  will  be 
toxered  with  aluminum  or  steel  roofing. 
The  west  side  of  this  barn  is  boarded  up 
with  rough  lumber.  The  north  side  of  the 
barn  is  <  losed  by  two  rows  of  baled  straw 
xx  hich  is  protec  ted  from  the  steers  pushing 
it  oxer  by  a  txxo-rail  fence  along  the  side 
of  the  building.  The  south  and  east  are 
left  open  but  may  be  partly  closed 
xxith  straxv  during  sexere  xxeather.  The 
dirt  floor  of  the  building  is  coxered  in  the 
fall  xxith  corn  cobs  for  bedding.  .\s  the 
xxintc'r  progresses  the  outside  roxv  of  baled 
straxv  xxhich  makes  up  the  north  xxall  is  re- 
mox'cd  and  scattered  oxer  the  Hoor  for  ad¬ 
ditional  be  dding.  .Xs  spring  comes  the  re- 


a  concrete  and  xxood  feed  bunk.  The 
loxver  of  the  txxo  rails  is  set  a  comfortable 
distance  aboxe  the  bunk  so  that  the  steers 
can  put  their  heads  under  the  rail  and 
into  the  feed. 

OfTut’s  feeding  program  calls  for  heavy 
feeding  of  grass  and  corn  silage  xxhich  is 
delixered  into  the  bunk  by  a  Helix  self¬ 
unloading  xvagon.  This  xxagon  is  also 
used  for  delixering  silage  to  the  field  silos 
in  the  summer  and  chopped  corn  and  cob 
meal  from  the  corn  crib  xvhen  he  is  finish¬ 
ing  the  animals.  The  filling  of  the  bunk 
xxith  silage  is  a  txvice-dailx  operation  that 
takes  about  45  minutes. 

The  concrete  slab  and  the  open  barn 
make  it  possible  for  a  man  to  (  lean  out 


THE  I’XLOADING  ALLEY  has  a  chain  drag  which  pulls  the  corn  out  of  the  crib 

to  the  chopper.  Dry  corn  fails  out  of  the  bin  doors  by  itself  ;  vxet 

corn  takes  a  bit  of  nudging — one  more  reason  for  a 'dryer  to  be  installed. 


maining  roxv  of  straxv  is  used  up  and  by 
the  time  xxarm  xxeather  arrixes  the  xxall 
is  gone  and  the  building  has  been  ton- 
x'erted  into  an  open  shed. 

'The  feed  lot  is  on  the  east  and  south 
sides  of  the  building  and  has  been  paxed 
xxith  (oncrete  heaxily  reinforced  xxith 
old  lent  ing.  The  trick  of  reinforcing  the 
concrete  xxith  fencing  has  made  it  possible 
to  build  a  seiA  it  eable  slab  that  is  not  more 
than  three  inches  thick.  Around  the  peri¬ 
meter  of  the  slab  is  a  txvo  rail  fence  and 


♦ 

the  place  xxith  poxxer  equipment.  A  trac¬ 
tor  can  drixe  through  the  barn  or  maneu¬ 
ver  around  inside. 

I'he  cost  of  the  barn  xvas  $4,000,  the 
feeding  floor  $600,  and  the  feed  bunks 
$1,200.  “The  only  xvay  these  figures  have 
any  meaning,”  OfTut  said,  “is  to  relate 
them  to  the  beef  they  help  produce.  I 
figure*  to  depreciate  the  building  oxer  a 
period  of  txventy  years,  so  I  use  a  formula 
xxorked  out  by  Dr.  j.  C.  Wooley  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  to  get  the  total 


A  DOUBLE-CHUTE  SILO  with  a 
built-in  feed  rack  has  reduced  feeding 
time  by  more  than  half.  Throwing 
silage  down  the  two  chutes  helps 
distribute  it.  The  upright  pipes 
keep  cows  out  of  the  rack — they 
are  curved  to  keep  water  out. 

cost  for  this  period.  The  cost  of  building, 
slab  and  bunk  is  $5,800.  I’his  xvill  be 
depreciated,  $1,740  for  interest  on  the 
money  for  this  period,  $580  for  mainte¬ 
nance  and  repairs,  $548  for  insurance, 
and  $1,160  for  taxes.  This  gives  us  a  total 
cost  of  $9,628  for  the  20  year  period.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  I  figure  it  will  house  200 
ht'ad  a  year  which  xvill  gain  500  pounds 
each  to  make  a  total  of  2.000.000  pounds 
of  beef  for  the  period.  Subtract  a  txvo  pei 
cent  death  loss  from  this  and  you  have 
a  net  of  1 .960.000  pounds  of  beef  to  divide 
into  the  building  cost.  T^"  answc'r  is  a 
cost  of  four-tenths  of  a  i  for  building 
and  lot  for  e  i'  h  pound  ol  beef  produced. 
I  haven’t  figured  how  much  labor  we  can 
save,  but  I’d  be  willing  to  bet  it  cuts  our 
labor  costs  to  a  third  of  what  xxe  used  rais¬ 
ing  b('ef  in  our  old  buildings.” 

.Although  this  unit  xxas  designed  for 
feeding  cattle,  it  could  easily  be  ( ombined 
with  an  adtxjuate  milking  parlor  and  used 
as  a  dairx-  lounging  barn.  It  could  also  bi- 
adapted  to  f{*ed  sheep  or  hogs  without 
too  much  change. 

The  Feeder  Silo 

Other  farmers  throughout  the  countrx- 
are  adapting  old  buildings  and  creating 
new  ones  to  make  farming  an  easier  job. 
One  of  them.  William  Hasselman.  whose 
120  acre  dairy  farm  is  in  DeKalb  Uountx. 
Indiana,  up  near  the  Michigan  line.  ha*, 
built  a  silo  that  embodies  the  same  kind  o‘ 
planning  for  efficiency.  .Around  the  base 
of  the  12  by  40  foot  silo  is  a  three  foot 
wide  cement  feed  rack  which  can  be  filled 
from  txxo  drop  (  hutes  inst(*ad  of  one. 

The  silo  is  made  of  Rib  Stone  concrete 
bloc  ks  and  c(xst  $1700  for  labor  and  mate¬ 
rial.  The  extra  ( hute  added  $100  to  the 
( ost.  but  Hasselman  believes  that  the  labor 
saved  in  distributing  the  silage  in  the  feed 
rack  will  pay  him  for  the  investment  in 
two  years.  The  unit,  incidentally,  has  a 
sloping  drain  in  the  bottom  whi(  h  does 
away  with  the  problem  of  making  it  a 
catch  basin  for  the  rain. 

“Our  coxxs  sleep  inside  the  barn  and 
eat  outside.”  Hasselman  says,  “and  the'" 
k(‘ep  cleaner  and  thrive  on  the  cafeteria 
style  feeding.  We  can  feed  38  cows  at  a 
time  without  crowding  and  our  feeding 
time  is  reduced  by  half.  I  throw  silage 
down  on  ea(  h  side  of  the  silo,  then  spread 
it  around  the  feed  rack  easily  and  quickly. 
Ik'st  of  all,  there’s  no  feed  earrying. 

THE  .AUTHOR:  William  Yaw  was  born  and  raised  on 
an  Iowa  farm.  .After  itradualin^  from  Iowa  Stale  Collevr 
and  doin|(  a  stint  in  the  army,  he  secured  his  Master's 
decree  from  Purdue,  his  thesis  being  on  the  labor  involsed 
in  feed  handling.  .After  leaving  Purdue,  Yaw  became  an 
associate  of  the  late  C.  M.  l.ong  in  The  Farm  C'.linir  and, 
with  his  partner,  Marshal  .Allman,  has  carried  on  the 
work  of  this  organization  since  Mr.  I.ong’s  death. 
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By  George  Laycock 


Lanes 


In  lane  building  it  isnU  the 
surface^  but  the  road-bed  that  counts 


A  farm  lane  is  like  a  boat,  if  you  quently  most  farmers  think  it’s  cheaper  farm  at  New  Martinsville,  Ohio.  Maddox 

don’t  keep  it  in  shape  you  will  be  to  repair  the  lane  than  repair  the  ma-  knew  that  a  lane  like  a  funny  story,  should 

stuck  on  your  island.  Farm  lanes  are  earr)-  chinerv’.  A  few  years  ago  Iowa  State  be  kept  short,  but  there  wasn’t  much  he 

ing  more  weight  than  they  ever  carried  College  made  a  study  of  car  expenses  could  do  about  the  length  of  his  lane.  He 

before.  The  lane  of  three  decades  ago  was  paid  by  293  rural  mail  carriers.  It  cost  needed  a  half  mile  of  new  lane  to  replace 

seldom  asked  to  bear  anything  heavier  these  mailmen  7.8  cents  a  mile  to  travel  the  mud  that  linked  his  house  and  the 

than  a  two-ton  load  of  hay.  Today  the  dirt  roads  and  4.5  cents  a  mile  to  travel  highway.  And  he  wanted  an  all-season 

same  lane  is  pounded  by  tractors  that  gravel  roads.  But,  though  the  surface  lane  that  would  hold  up  under  today’s 

weigh  two  tons  and  milk  and  livestock  does  the  damage,  it  is  the  roadbed  be-  farm  traffic.  The  lane  he  built  has  gone 

trucks  that  weigh  six  and  eight  tons.  If  low  which  makes  a  good  or  bad  surface.  three  years  without  needing  additional 

the  roadbed  is  badly  built,  a  heavy  truck  Farm  lane  problems  fall  into  two  care.  It  promises  to  need  only  periodic 

can  go  through  the  surface  crust  of  the  classes;  those  that  crop  up  when  a  new  dragging  and  an  occasional  load  of  stone 

lane  as  easily  as  an  elephant  goes  through  lane  is  built  and  those  problems  that  are  to  provide  a  smooth,  solid  road  indefinitely, 

the  twigs  covering  a  pit  trap — and  the  always  with  us  in  maintaining  a  lane.  Back  in  1949  when  Maddox  decided  to 

truck  will  be  just  as  surely  immobilized.  A  new  house  or  feed  barn  usually  call^  build  a  lane  he  got  into  a  huddle  with  Leo 

Rough  lanes  mean  more  wear  and  tear  for  a  new  lane.  Four  years  ago  this  was  a  Fisher  of  the  Fayette  Limestone  Company, 

on  these  expensive  vehicles  and  conse-  problem  that  faced  Jess  Maddox  on  his  Fisher  had  engineered  the  building  of  sev- 
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A  PAV  ED  IN'LET  to  a  culvert  is  laid  to  prevent  gouging  and  washing  when 
a  fast  flowing  sideditch  must  turn  a  corner  to  go  under  the  road. 


After  the  culvert  is  in  place  the  space 
around  it  should  be  filled  with  fine  ma¬ 
terial  to  distribute  the  weight  on  it  and 
keep  rocks  from  damaging  it. 

Inlets  to  culvert  pipes  can  be  trouble 
spots  unless  they’re  fixed  properly  in  the 
beginning.  Water  flowing  down  a  ditch 
along  the  road  and  suddenly  turned  into  a 
culvert  can  eat  away  the  edges  of  the  road. 
The  cure  is  often  a  paving  of  stone  or  con¬ 
crete  or  both  around  the  inlet. 

Where  water  has  to  be  carried  from  a 
dit(  h  to  another  ditch  or  creek  at  a  lower 
level  you  may  need  a  catch  basin.  These 
are  concrete  boxes.  The  tops  are  built  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  and  covered 
with  an  iron  grating  for  the  protection  of 
stock.  .\  drain  pipe  at  a  lower  level  in  the 
catch  basin  carries  water  from  the  box. 

For  most  situations  the  catch  basin  will 
be  large  enough  if  it  measures  four  feet 
long  on  the  inside,  two  feet  wide  and  at 
least  two  and  a  half  feet  high.  The  con¬ 
crete  floor  should  be  six  inches  thick  and 
the  walls  eight  inches. 

2.  Maddox  spread  a  layer  of  screenings 
from  a  stone  quarry  between  the  furrows. 
Sand  could  have  been  used  if  screenings 


cral  lanes  around  the  community,  with 
considerable  success.  He  had  adapted  the 
road-building  methods  used  by  state  high¬ 
way  engineers  to  the  farm  lane. 

Maddox  wasn’t  faced  with  the  task  of 
choosing  a  location  for  his  new  lane,  but 
had  he  been,  he  would  have  given  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  essentials  as  locateing  it  to 
save  as  much  fencing  as  possible,  not  cut¬ 
ting  fields  up  into  small  patches,  and 
avoiding  low  wet  spots  that  might  cause 
road  failure  in  rainy  seasons. 

Another  important  problem  in  planning 
a  lane  is  the  location  of  the  entrance  from 
the  main  highway.  Drivers  coming  out  of 
the  lane  should  be  able  to  sec  at  least  350 
feet  in  both  directions,  for  that’s  the  stop¬ 
ping  distance  recjuired  for  a  car  traveling 
50  miles  an  hour. 

The  grade  at  the  entrance  should  be 
gentle,  never  more  than  five  per  cent  slope, 
according  to  James  W.  Spencer,  who  has 
done  a  lot  of  work  at  Cornell  University 
on  farm  lanes.  Ditches  with  a  five  per 
cent  slope  need  seeding  as  erosion  protec¬ 
tion.  Fescue  or  perennial  rye  arc  good 
soil  holders.  Most  soils  will  erode  on 
a  two  per  cent  grade  and  silty  soils  often 
erode  on  a  one  per  cent  slope. 

Maddox  decided  to  make  his  lane  eight 
feet  wide,  which  will  accommodate  single- 
lane  farm  traffic.  On  shaip  ( uix  es  the  road 
has  to  be  wider  to  give  turning  space.  With 
these  general  decisions  made,  Maddo.x, 
with  Fisher’s  help,  started  construction. 
Here  arc  the  steps  he  followed : 

1.  Establish  good  drainage.  “If  your 
lane  isn’t  well  drained,”  says  Fisher,  “you 
are  wasting  money.  V'ou’ll  have  spongy 
soft  spots  and  your  road  will  break  up.” 
He  suggested  that  Maddox  plow  a  single 
furrow  on  either  side  of  the  lane.  Either 
one-  or  two-bottom  plows  can  be  used  to 


throw  these  furrows  toward  the  center  of 
the  road.  'Fhese  ditches  will  earn  water 
away  from  the  lane.  Where  open  ditches 
flanking  the  lane  would  hamper  farm  op¬ 
erations.  it’s  a  good  plan  to  lay  drainage 
tile  and  back  fill  with  a  porous  material 
such  as  sand  or  gravel. 

Where  water  would  normally  cross  the 
lane,  culvert  pipe  should  be  installed  to 
take  water  under  the  road  instead.  The 
two  kinds  of  practical  culvert  pipe  for  farm 
use  arc  steel  and  concrete.  The  concrete 
may  be  either  plain  or  reinforced.  The 
plain  concrete  tile  will  hold  up  under  most 
fann  traffic  if  covered  with  at  least  a  foot 
of  material.  On  a  heavily  traveled  road, 
reinforced  concrete  is  added  protection 
and  should  be  used  especially  where  it  is 
closer  than  one  foot  to  the  surface.  Few 
places  will  need  a  culvert  larger  than 
a  12-inch  diameter  unless  a  small  stream 
must  be  bridged.  Then  an  iron  culvert  can 
be  used  and  set  in  a  stone  or  fill-type 
bridge.  They  come  in  3.  4.  5  and  6  foot 
sizes.  Straight  concrete  tile  in  this  size  sells 
for  about  95  cents  per  foot  in  three-foot 
lengths.  Reinforced,  it  costs  about  $1.50  a 
foot.  Twelve-inch  iron  pipe  sells  at  about 
$1.65  a  foot  and  can  be  purchased  in 
lengths  that  arc  multiples  of  two  feet. 


were  unavailable.  “This  seal,”  says  Fisher, 
“is  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in 
building  a  lane.  It  keeps  moisture  from 
coming  up  and  stone  from  going  down.” 
It  should  be  spread  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  thick.  To  level  up  dips  in  the 
road,  cover  the  seal  layer  with  a  six-  to 
eight-inch  layer  of  stone  up  to  four  inches 
in  size,  spread  another  layer  of  screenings 
and  layer  these  materials  alternately  until 
the  roadbed  is  level.”  “Never  fill  a  low  spot 
with  fill  dirt,”  says  Fisher.  “It  just  won’t 
hold  up.” 

3.  On  the  seal  layer  Fisher  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  six-  to  eight-inch  layer 
of  rock  or  gravel  ranging  in  size  from  one 
and  a  half  to  four  inches  be  spread. 

4.  Maddox  dragged  the  large  rock  and 
leveled  it  up  as  much  as  he  could.  The 
angular  edge  of  the  crushed  rock  will  lock 
it  together.  This  is  an  advantage  which 
uncrushed  gravel  doesn’t  offer.  Large,  un¬ 
crushed  gravel  with  its  rounded  edges  rolls 
off  the  road  and  out  of  the  wheel  tracks 
with  each  passing  vehicle. 

5.  On  the  layer  of  large  stuff  Maddox 
spread  another  one  and  a  half  to  two  inch 
layer  of  screenings  to  sandwich  the  rocks 
between  the  fine  material. 

6.  He  finished  the  job  by  dragging  the 
top  layer  to  level  it  off.  Rocks  showed 


A  L.-WE  IN  PROFILE  shows  the  layer  of  fine  screenings  applied  first  to  seal 
off  moisture,  the  layer  of  larger  rock,  and  the  layer  of  gravel  or  crushed 
stone  to  top  it  and  seal  the  joh.  The  fall  from  the  center  should  be  a  half-inch 
to  the  foot ;  the  plowed  ditches  on  each  side  w  ill  carry  away  water. 


screenings 


stone 
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THIS  TANK  WEIGHS  11,000  pounds  when  full  of  water  for  the  stock.  The  steel  wheels 
bite  into  the  surface  and  the  load  will  bog  down  on  a  muddy  farm  lane. 


through  alter  leveling,  so  the  road  got 
another  two  loads  of  screenings  to  give  it 
a  smooth  surface.  Traffic  on  this  lane  will 
( oinpaet  the  materials  and  bind  them  to¬ 
gether  and  the  tighter  they’re  packed  the 
fewer  the  air  spaces  in  the  road  and  the 
less  water  it  can  hold.  It  should  be  packed 
with  a  fann  roller  or  loaded  trucks. 

A  lane-bunding  job  shouldn’t  be  started 
in  sloppy  weather  for  the  stone  sinks  out 
of  sight  in  the  mud  and  adds  to  the  cost  of 
th('  job.  Before  the  first  layer  is  spread,  the 
ground,  according  to  Cornell’s  James 
Sf>-n(  er.  “should  be  moist  enough  so  you 
can  pack  it  in  your  hand  without  it  being 
sticky  or  sloppy.  Just  don’t  pound  it  when 
it’s  dry  or  when  it’s  sloppy  wet.” 

.A  gravel  or  stone  lane  should  be  graded 
so  the  crown  slop<‘s  away  from  the  center 
toward  both  sides.  This,  coupled  with  the 
drainage  furrows  flanking  the  lane,  should 
k(‘ep  it  dr\-.  Maddox  tried  to  hit  the  proper 
slope  for  the  crown  of  a  lane,  which  is  a 
half-inch  drop  per  foot  of  width  away 
from  the  center. 

Material  used  in  lane  building  are  de- 
tennined  by  what  is  available  within  sensi¬ 
ble  hauling  distance.  Maddox  was  lucky 
to  be  in  a  location  with  an  abundance  of 
limestone,  for  highway  engineers  agree  that 
few  materials  are  better  for  road  building. 
In  other  areas  materials  include  slag. 
( inders.  shell  scoria  and  caliche.  The  most 
» ommon  of  all  is  gravel. 

The  best  gravel  for  the  job  is  one  that 
contains  particles  ranging  in  size  from 
pebbles  down  to  clay.  The  smaller  particles 
help  hold  the  large  ones  together.  James 
Spi’neer  suggests  that  the  mixture  contain 
60  to  70  per  cent  gravel.  25  to  35  p<’r  cent 
sand  and  3  to  10  per  cent  silt  or  clay.  If 


the  road  is  to  have  a  smooth  surface  the 
top  three  or  four  im  hes  shouldn’t  be  built 
with  gravel  larger  than  one  inch.  .Actually, 
most  gravel  pits  and  banks  approach  these 
proportions  of  gravel,  sand  and  clay. 
Gravel  that  contains  too  much  dirt  won’t 
pack  tight  enough  to  make  a  strong, 
smooth  lane.  .And  if  you’re  the  type  of 
workman  who  likes  to  rule  out  all  the 
guesswork,  here’s  a  method  of  checking 
gravel  for  dirt. 

0\en-dr>  a  representati\e  sample  and 
weigh  it.  Cover  it  with  water,  shake  it.  let 
the  sand  and  gravel  settle  for  a  few  seconds 
and  pour  ofT  the  muddy  water.  Continue 
this  until  you  pour  off  clear  water.  Oven- 
dr\’  it  again  and  get  the  total  weight.  The 
weight  of  the  silt  and  clay  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  dr\-  weights  before  and 
after  washing.  Separate  the  sand  and 
gravel  on  an  eight-mesh  screen  and  weigh 
each.  From  these  three  weights  you  can 
compute  the  proportions  of  each  in  the 
mixture  and  if  the  gravel  is  too  dirty,  get 
gravel  from  a  pit  with  more  sand  in  it. 

What  Does  .A  Lane  Cost  ? 

The  cost  of  building  a  farm  lane  is  going 
to  var\-  from  one  job  to  the  W'xt.  but  we 
can  get  a  good  idea  of  lane  building  costs 
by  following  through  the  costs  of  materials 
and  labor  on  the  job.  For  the  sake  of  con¬ 
venience  in  fitting  the  costs  to  your  needs, 
let’s  look  at  the  construction  of  a  new 
100-yard  lane  on  a  fann  three  miles  from 
a  limestone  pit.  In  studying  the  lay  of  the 
landscape  the  farmer  learns  that  he’ll  need 
one  culvert  to  cariA-  water  under  the  lane 
in  a  low  spot. 

Crushed  limestone  costs  about  $1.10  a 
ton  at  the  quarr\-.  Hauling  charges  are 


generally  around  30  cents  a  ton  for  the 
first  four  miles  plus  an  extra  five  cents  a 
ton  lor  eac  h  additional  mile.  In  this  ( ase 
the  «  ost  of  stone  <  (»mes  to  $1.40  a  ton.  4'he 
job.  if  it’s  done  in  the  manner  of  Jess 
Maddox,  will  require  two  im  lies  of  serei  n- 
ings  on  the  bottom,  six  inches  of  huger 
Stull  and  another  two  int  lies  of  s(  reenings 
on  top.  To  put  this  10  im  lies  of  material 
on  a  lane  eight  feet  wide  (  alls  for  40  tons 
of  ro(  k  for  ever\-  100  feet  of  lane.  .At  .$1.40 
a  ton  that  comes  to  .$56  per  100  feet  or 
.$168  for  the  100  yards. 

In  most  cases  preparation  of  the  grade 
and  roadbed  can  be  handled  with  farm 
tractors  and  drags.  But  if  the  lane  must  be 
wrapped  around  a  steep  hillside  or  built 
across  a  particularly  rough  field  the  job 
may  retjuire  a  bulldozer.  What  this  costs 
depends  on  the  time  retiuired  for  the  dozer 
to  do  its  work  at  $12  to  $15  an  hour. 

For  carrying  water  under  the  lane'  in 
the  low  spot.  12  feet  of  12-inch  steel  pipe 
will  cost  about  $20.  Reinforced  (oncrete 
will  probably  cost  a  couple  of  dollars  less. 

Moving  \  Lane 

People  get  used  to  lanes.  If  they’re  bad 
lanes,  people  gradually  become  accustomed 
to  that  too  and  finally  decide  their’s  noth¬ 
ing  much  to  do  about  the  situation.  But 
actually  if  you  have  a  lane  you  don’t  like, 
you  can  move  it.  The  farm  planners  think 
there  are  many  lanes  that  should  be 
moved  because  they  were  put  in  with  little 
planning  in  places  where  they  shouldn’t 
have  gone  to  begin  with.  Most  old  fann 
lanes  guide  \isitors  right  to  the  kitchen 
door  instead  of  leading  them  to  the  front 
of  the  house.  Other  lanes  were  built  where 
they  are  an  eyesore. 

Leo  Orschell.  who  operates  a  350-aere 
stock  fann  near  Batesville.  Indiana,  re¬ 
cently  moved  part  of  the  half-mile  lane 
that  links  his  buildings  on  top  of  a  bill 
with  the  highway  in  the  valley  below.  “.A 
lot  of  people  were  afraid  to  come  up  that 
hill.”  he  said,  “and  I  didn’t  blame  ’em 
much.  Stall  your  car  on  that  hill  and  you 
were  out  of  luck.”  The  steep  hill  caused 
him  trouble  in  winter  and  spring  when  he 
had  stock  or  crops  to  haul.  Sand  washed 
off  and  gravel  rolled  off. 

He  hired  a  bulldozer  at  a  cost  of  $250 
to  make  a  new  roadbed  with  a  gentler 
slope  beside  the  old  one.  He  surfaced  it 
with  gravel  and  a  few  months  later  the 
bulldozer  returnt'd  and  put  the  finishing 
tou(  hes  on  it  and  leveled  out  a  few  spots. 
“It’s  almost  as  hard  as  concrete  now,”  says 
Orschell. 

Where  dust  is  a  serious  problem  on  a 
lane,  calcium  chloride  or  rock  salt  will 
help.  Calcium  chloride  is  better  but  it  costs 
about  $25  a  ton  while  rock  salt  costs  about 
.$6  a  ton.  These  materials  absorb  moisture 
and  keep  a  lane  damp  instead  of  dusty. 
The  best  way  to  use  calcium  chloride  is 
to  mix  it  into  the  top  three  inches  of  the 
road  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  and  a  half  per 
s(|uare  yard  and  spread  another  half  pound 
on  the  surface.  Each  year  the  lane  will 
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need  a  new  surfaee  application  of  one 
pound  per  square  yard. 

Rock  salt,  spread  two  pounds  to  the 
square  yard  on  the  sub-grade  before 
spreading  the  gravel,  will  help  protect  the 
lane  from  frost  and  help  control  dust. 

None  of  the  good  work  in  building  a 
lane  properly  is  wasted  if  you  decide  later 
to  cover  it  with  blacktop  and  eliminate 
grading  and  ruts.  The  road  base  is  built 
the  same  whether  the  surface  is  black- 
topped  or  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
layer  of  sand  or  other  hne  material  be¬ 
neath  the  rock  is  particularly  important 
where  a  lane  is  to  be  blacktopped.  A  new 
lane  should  be  used  for  several  months 
and  given  a  chance  to  pack  and  settle  be¬ 
fore  it  is  blacktopped.  Before  the  bitu¬ 
minous  materials  are  ordered  for  surfac¬ 
ing  the  lane  should  be  leveled,  all  ruts  and 
holes  filled  and  the  whole  thing  rolled  to 
compai  t  any  loose  stone  and  give  a  smooth 
surface. 

I’he  best  way  to  blacktop  a  lane  is  to 
hire  a  contractor  and  his  special  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  job.  The  bituminous  mate¬ 
rials  used  for  this  type  of  paving  are 
usually  put  down  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.25 
per  square  yard  of  finished  driveway  or 
about  $112  per  100  feet  of  eight-foot  lane. 
.■\  three-quarter-inch  layer  of  blacktop  on 
an  eight-foot  lane  requires  about  three 
and  a  quarter  tons  per  100  h'ct  of  road 
and  the  material  can  be  purchased  at  the 
plant  for  about  $7  a  ton.  While  a  farmer 
might  buy  surfacing  materials  at  this  price 
he  would  seldom  have  the  pressure  equip¬ 
ment  to  apply  it  and  the  three-ton  roller 
to  finish  it. 

It’s  a  good  plan  for  the  contractor  to 
first  spray  the  road  with  a  cold  mix  to 
penetrate  the  rock  and  bind  it.  Once  the 
blacktop  surfacing  is  spread  and  rolled, 
it  cures  much  as  concrete  cures.  If  it’s 
possible  to  have  it  put  on  in  the  morning 
after  the  milk  truck  has  come  and  gone 
and  to  keep  traffic  off  it  all  day,  it  will 
ha\e  a  better  surface. 

Maintenance 

Rough  spots  in  a  farm  lane,  like  tooth 
decay,  should  be  caught  early  to  keep 
little  holes  from  getting  big.  Keeping  a 
lane  in  shape  is  a  job  that  never  ends,  but 
it  needn’t  be  a  big  job.  It’s  a  good  plan  to 
keep  a  pile  of  gravel  or  crushed  stone 
handy  and  add  a  few  shovelfuls  to  the  lane 
whenever  holes  begin  to  appear.  Farm 
lanes  should  be  graded  two  or  thn'e  times 
a  year  to  keep  stone  from  ridging  up  be¬ 
tween  the  wheel  tracks. 

Leo  Orschell  keeps  a  farm-built  drag 
handy  and  hooks  the  tractor  to  it  when¬ 
ever  the  lane  starts  to  get  bumpy.  “I  think 
any  farm  should  have  a  drag  for  this  job.” 
says  Orschell,  “or  a  blade  for  the  tractor. 
Either  one  will  do  the  job  and  it’s  a  job 
that  can  save  a  lot  of  trouble  later.” 

When  holes  are  mended  individually, 
the  job  is  much  the  same  as  building  a 
small  section  of  road.  If  the  roadfx'd  has 
disappeared  into  a  soupy  spot  it  should  be 


replaced  with  sand  or  fine  crushed  stone, 
a  layer  of  gravel  or  coarse  crushed  stone, 
and  a  topping  of  fine  stuff  to  bind  it.  Since 
the  filler  will  compact  and  shrink  it  is  a 
good  practice  to  lay  on  enough  to  make  a 
bump  out  of  your  hole;  the  next  scraping 
will  level  it  off. 

Speeding  vehicles  can  make  fast  work  of 
tearing  up  a  lane.  Near  Laurel,  Indiana, 
Earl  Hoffman  built  a  half  mile  of  lane  so 
anglers  could  drive  to  the  three  commer¬ 
cial  lakes  he  built  on  his  farm.  He  figures 
the  lane  carries  10,000  cars  annually  and 
maintenance  costs  him  $250  a  year.  “If  I 
could  make  them  keep  their  speed  down 
to  15  miles  an  hour,”  he  says,  “it  wouldn’t 
cost  half  as  much  to  keep  my  lane  in 
shape.”  Some  farmers  discourage  hot-rod 
driving  by  building  low  ridges  across  the 
lane  e\  er\'  200  yards  or  so  and  giving  driv¬ 
ers  their  choice  of  slowing  down  or  shaking 
the  davlights  out  of  themselves  or  their 
vehicles. 

While  it  is  probably  true  that  some 


statistician  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  com¬ 
puting  the  average  cost  of  maintaining 
fann  lanes,  you’d  go  a  long  way  to  find  a 
lane  that  is  either  average  or  typical.  Every 
lane  presents  its  own  problems  depending 
on  such  things  as  the  lay  of  the  landscapt', 
how  well  the  lane  was  built,  the  type  of 
materials  used  for  it  and  the  traffic  load 
it  carries.  Good  maintenance,  however, 
seldom  demands  more  than  a  few  hours  a 
year  from  the  fanner  and  his  tractor  and 
perhaps  a  few  loads  of  rock  annually. 

After  using  his  lane  for  32  years,  Leo 
Orschell  finally  hit  on  what  he  now  con¬ 
siders  the  most  important  rule  for  keeping 
any  fann  lane  in  good  condition.  “By 
golly,”  he  says,  “I  never  drive  in  the  same 
rut  twice.” 
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Qi'xkieki  y  and  has  now  chosen  the  life  of  a  free-lance 
writer. 


RO.-M)  .M.-MN'TEN.WCE  is  best  done  with  a  scraper.  The  adjustable  blade  pulls 
back  the  straying  gravel  onto  the  roadbed  and  levels  off  the  high  center. 
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Tailored  Pastures 

Four  successful  stockmen  tell  how 
they  fit  their  pastures  to  their  stock 


“^uir  you  can  trust  a  sow  and  her  litter  on  pure  ladino.”  says  Peter  S.  Thompson. 

O  who  raises  600  pigs  a  year  near  Easton.  Maryland.  ‘‘Hogs  have  simple,  human-like 
stomachs  and  seldom  bloat.  I  don’t  im  hide  any  grass  in  my  hog  pasture.”  His  litters 
run  on  a  held  only  one  year;  then  it  goes  bat  k  into  eorn  and  that  reduces  the  sanitation 
problem.  This  spring,  as  in  past  years,  he  raised  o\er  300  pigs  from  38  sows  on  pasture. 
“It  saves  a  lot  of  grain.”  he  points  out.  “up  to  a  third.  Sa\t's  labor,  too.  Ladino  can 
supply  nearly  half  the  supplement  normally  fed  in  dn,-  lot.  Young  meadow  crops  are  rich 
in  calcium  and  phosphonjs  and  \  itamins  in  whit  h  grains  are  usually  low.  Hogs  need 
quality,  not  quantity  in  range. 

“Our  rotation  is  corn,  followed  by  fall  sown  wheat  or  bailey,  with  only  one  year  of 
ladino  and  then  back  to  corn.  We  get  a  lot  of  rain  here  all  winter,  so  we  spread  the 
fertilizer  effects  by  putting  it  on  in  two  doses.  The  small  grain  gets  only  two  hundred 
pttunds  of  4-12-8  in  the  fall.  The  next  year  we  t  ut  what  we  call  stubble  hay.  the  new  red 
clover  along  with  t  ombined  straw.  The  following  spring  we  top-dress  with  500 
pounds  of  5-10-10  and  the  ladino  comes  in  tint  k  and  fast.  It  holds  up  well  until 
heavy  frosts.  We  get  ten  months  grazing  that  way.  I  hast-n’t  found  that  the  usual 
recommendatitni  for  artiund  here  of  a  seeding  of  two  pounds  of  ladino  per  at  re  is 
any  better  than  one  pound,  so  that  is  what  I  use.  You  can’t  biat  ladino  for  hogs.  .\n  acre 
of  it  is  worth  a  hundred  bushels  of  eorn  in  produi  ing  pork  and  will  cairy  17  to  20 
grain-fed  shoats.  Ladino  stands  a  lot  of  one-spot  grazing  hogs  and  bounces  right  back.” 


For  twenty  years,  lespedeza  has  been  the  major  forage  ( rop  on  the  450-a(  re 

.•\shley  Trimble  farms  near  Trimble.  Illinois.  “We  can  depend  on  lespedeza.”  says 
Trimble.  “It  not  only  is  the  basis  for  our  pasture,  but  we  combine  50  or  60  a  (res  for  seed  every 
year,  and  last  year  we  furnished  the  L’niversity  of  Illinois  with  190  tons  of  lespedeza  hay. 

We  eariT  over  160  head  of  daily  stock  right  along,  and  we  are  milking  about  85  head 
Lots  of  folks  think  of  lespedeza  as  poor  land  clover.  They  put  it  on  marginal  land 
and  they  get  marginal  production.  Here  it  grows  18  inches  to  two  feet  tall,  and  makes 
two  to  three  ton  of  hay  an  acre. 

“In  a  diy  .August  when  most  pastures  arc  scorched,  lespedeza  gets  as  green 
as  a  new  ten-dollar  bill  and  really  makt's  the  cows  turn  out  the  milk.  I’ve  heard  fann 
speakers  say  a  cow  producing  50  pounds  of  milk  will  eat  up  to  150  pounds  of  green 
growth  a  day  and  that  pasture  alone — good  pasture — will  produce  20  pounds  of  milk. 
Lespedeza  is  the  answer  for  us.  Cows  can’t  pasture  it  so  close  it  won’t  reseed  itself. 
Makes  the  greenest  hay,  too,  without  special  effort  and  its  haying  time  comes  in 
the  early  fall  when  other  farm  work  is  slack.” 

The  Trimbles  use  fall-sown  r\e  or  spring-sown  oats  as  a  nurse  crop,  with  200 
piounds  of  triple  8  for  grain  fertilizer.  Meadow  stands  are  left  for  three  years,  without 
extra  fertilization  except  for  generous  applications  of  phosphated  manure.  “We  us(“d 
to  sow  20  pounds  of  lespedeza  alone,  but  more  recently  my  son  John  has  been 
including  the  timothy  and  fescue  and  often  a  half  pound  of  ladino.  according  to  the 
held.  We  leave  a  stand  for  three  years.” 


Dairyman 

Lespedeza  10  pounds, 
Timothy  2  pounds, 
Alta  Fescue  2  pounds 
per  acre  of  pasture 


Pork  Producer 

Ladino  1  pound. 

Red  Clover  8  pounds 
per  acre  of  pasture 


It  pays  to  pamper  an  animal's  appetite.  Farm  animals  vary  greatly 
in  their  pasture  likes  and  dislikes,  because  of  their  digestive  differences. 

Sheep  thrive  on  short,  immature  growth,  beef  cattle  can  utilize  coarser  forage, 
hogs  require  low- fiber,  succulent  grazing.  To  give  your  pasture  the 
special  shade  of  green  on  which  your  animals  do  best,  calls  for  the  right 
seed  bag  and  the  right  management.  Here  are  four  successful  livestock  farmers 
who  adapt  their  seed  mixtures  not  only  to  their  soil  and  climate,  but  to  the 
needs  and  preferences  of  the  livestock  that  make  them  money. 


Sheep  Breeder 

Alfalfa  6  pounds, 

Timothy  4  pounds. 

Trefoil  /2  pound 
per  acre  of  pasture 


Joe  Br\an  of  Portland,  Indiana  has  shown  Oxford  shi-ep  on  a  ten  week  cinuit  almost 
e\t‘ry  fall  since  1896,  when  he  was  fourteen.  He  expects  the  same  fields  to  feed 
his  sheep  winter  and  summer.  Last  year  he  pastured  one  hundred  ewes  and  their  lambs 
on  one  14-aere  held  from  May  20th  to  November  1st  and  got  a  two- ton  cutting  of 
hay  per  acre  from  half  of  it. 

Bryan’s  plan  includes  rye  seeded  by  airplane  in  standing  corn,  both  for  winter 
jjasturi'  and  as  a  turn-under  crop  before  second  year  corn.  Then  comes  oats,  seeded 
with  the  alfalfa-timothy-trefoil  grass  mixture  and  fertilized  with  300  pounds  of  8-8-8. 

Bryan  aims  at  95-pound  lambs  for  the  July  market.  Just  before  breeding  time, 
they  go  on  the  alfalfa  and  trefoil.  By  then  the  timothy  has  slowed  down.  ‘‘The  birdsfoot 
reaches  its  peak  late,  in  dry  weather,  and  helps  prevent  bloat  in  the  alfalfa  just  as  the 
timothy  does  earlier,”  Br\an  has  found  out.  “But  most  people  will  have  to  sow  it  heavier 
than  I  do  on  this  built-up  ground  or  they  won’t  get  a  stand.  The  older  birdsfoot  gets, 
the  better  it  yields  if  it’s  not  grazed  the  first  year.” 

His  first  cutting  is  fed  as  dairy  hay.  The  second  and  third  cuttings,  almost  pure 
alfalfa,  make  top-quality  sheep  hay.  In  March  of  the  second  year  the  field  gets  200  pounds 
of  superphosphate  per  acre  before  the  sheep  are  turned  in.  That  year  the  trefoil  really 
gets  going  and  competes  well  with  the  aggressi\  e  alfalfa. 

“Sheep  are  given  second  table  on  too  many  farms.”  Bryan  says.  “Sheep  aren’t 
scavengers  and  they  can’t  live  on  brush.  Sheep  make  b«‘tter  meat  on  pasture  alone  than 
any  other  farm  animals.  But  they  can’t  produce  both  milk  and  wool,  both  of  which  are 
high  in  protein,  without  the  real  grazing  that  alfalfa  and  trefoil  gi\e.  Shta  p  want 
fine,  short  and  tender  growth.” 


Beef  Cattleman 

Brome  Grass  10  pounds. 

Alfalfa  8  pounds, 

Ladino  1  pound 
per  acre  of  pasture 


J.  R.  Patton,  a  Licking  County,  Ohio  grass  farmer,  keeps  2.5.5  acn-s  in  hay  and  pasture  for 
50  Hereford  brood  cows  and  their  calves.  The  young  sto<k  arc  sold  as  feeders  or  bred 
heifers.  In  1952  some  of  his  best  yearlings  gained  over  two  and  a  half  pounds  a  day 
on  his  brome-alfalfa-ladino  mixture.  “Keep  the  soil  shaded  and  you  bring  up  the 
moisture  to  feed  the  roots  in  summer,”  he  says.  “It  works  the  opposite  in  winter;  a  good 
growth  left  on  the  Held  holds  the  warmth  of  the  soil  to  protect  the  plants.”  He  pastures 
in  rotation  when  the  growth  reaches  ten  inches  and  he  moves  the  cattle  when  the  grass 
is  down  to  about  six  inches. 

The  cattle,  105  head  in  all  last  season,  began  grazing  in  Apiil  on  15  acres  of 
blue  grass.  They  stayed  on  blue  grass  for  nine  days  in  the  spring,  then  went  on  to 
alfalfa-brome.  In  July  the  blue  grass  was  u.sed  for  another  10  days.  They  were  back  on 
alfalfa-bromc  pasture  then  until  November  1st. 

Patton  makes  his  seeding  in  wheat,  fertilizing  with  425  pounds  of 
5-10-10,  with  the  same  analysis  later  applied  to  meadows. 

“You’ve  got  to  have  more  pasture  than  you  need  in  June  if  you’re  going  to 
have  enough  in  July  and  .August.”  he  says.  “We  make  silage  from  the  excess  around 
Memorial  Day.  We  had  hardly  any  spoilage  in  our  stack  silo  this  year.  Just  dumped 
it  on  the  ground  and  packed  it  with  trucks.  Alfalfa-brome  makes  fine  silage. 

“We  lost  three  yearlings  from  bloat  several  years  ago.  One  day  when  I  was  crossing 
the  pasture  with  the  mower,  I  let  the  bar  down  and  cut  a  swath.  The  cattle  ate  the 
cut  stuff  quickly.  Since  then  I  mow  a  swath  around  the  field  every  day  and  the 
cattle  eat  it  right  up.  We  have  had  no  more  bloat  losses.” 
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By  A1  Haller 


HOGS  from  PIGS 


Feed  a  pig  and  youdl  have  a  hog^  ”  they  used  to  say^ 
but  to  get  a  200  pounder  in  six  months  is  another  matter. 


Thr  farmer  who  sets  out  to  put  200 
pounds  on  his  hos[s  in  six  months  will 
run  into  more  angles  than  an  inspector 
in  a  hair  pin  factory.  Vet  the  basit  rule 
is  fairly  simple:  start  them  out  fast  and 
keep  them  growing  to  six  months  with 
no  strain,  no  pain,  no  slow-ups.  and  no 
let  down.  To  get  them  off  to  a  good  start 
the  fanner  is  going  to  have  to  put  in  long 
hours  at  farrowing  time.  The  Hrst  two 
days,  after  all,  are  the  most  important  in 
the  pig’s  life^ — it  is  during  this  critical 
period  that  most  losses  occur. 

I'ntil  the  moment  he  is  farrowed,  the 
pig  has  spent  his  time  in  a  nice,  com¬ 
fortable.  protected  environment  inside  his 
dam.  Then  suddenly  he  is  dropped  wet 
and  squeeling  from  a  temperature  of  102 
degrees  into  the  cold  world  where  the 
temperature  may  range  from  a  bitter  zero 
degrees  to  a  relatively  cozy  80.  The  best 
he  can  hope  for  is  a  20  degree  chill-ofT. 
The  shock  is  comparable  to  falling 
through  the  ice  on  the  farm  pond  when 
you’re  hot  from  skating. 

This  little  pig  that  is  going  to  market 
in  six  months  should  be  born  in  a  clean 


farrowing  pen  with  a  good  guard  rail  to 
protect  him  or,  better  still,  in  a  pen  with 
a  farrowing  crate  to  keep  his  mother  on 
her  side  of  the  bed.  He  should  have  heat 
supplied  in  the  fonn  of  a  heat  lamp  and 
should  be  dried  olf  to  protect  him  from 
chilling.  Then  he  should  b<-  put  to  nurs¬ 
ing  to  give  him  a  bellyfull  of  colostrum 
and  get  him  off  to  a  fast  start. 

The  fanner  who  does  a  better  job  than 
his  neighbors  usually  gets  a  bonus — with 
pigs  the  bonus  comes  during  the  first  eight 
weeks  of  life,  for  then  the  gains  are  cheap. 
Dr.  Damon  Catron  of  Iowa  State  College, 
measured  the  solids  a  pig  consumes  dur¬ 
ing  this  first  two  months  and  found  that 
it  took  only  one  and  seven-eighths  pounds 
of  feed  for  even-  pound  of  gain — and  that 
includes  the  solids  in  the  milk.  .\t  this 
rate,  even  the  poultry  producers  can’t 
compete.  .\s  the  pig  gets  heavier,  it  tak(‘s 
more  feed  for  each  pound  of  gain.  When 
he  is  around  75  pounds  he  is  eating  3.5 
pounds  for  each  pound  of  flesh  he  puts 
on;  at  the  200  pound  mark  he  is  eating 
4.3  pounds  of  feed  for  each  pound  of 
gain:  and  at  300  pounds  it  takes  5.3 


pounds  of  feed  to  boosts  his  weight  a 
pound.  If  a  hog  man  is  going  to  s«  rimp 
on  protein  and  supplement  costs,  he 
shouldn’t  do  it  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  pig’s  life. 

.Antibiotics,  tcx).  do  their  best  job  of 
promoting  growth  during  the  first  few 
weeks.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  development  of  artificial  sow’s  milk — 
to  give  them  a  slug  of  antibiotics  early. 
The  sow,  herself,  seems  unable  to  put  any 
of  the  wonder  drug  into  her  own  milk 
no  matter  how  much  of  it  you  may  feed 
her.  For  those  fanners  who  want  to  take 
advantage  of  the  sow’s  ability  to  produce 
milk  for  her  young — and  that  is  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  hog  raisers — a  new  de\  ice  has 
been  worked  out  for  giving  the  little  pig 
some  antibiotic.  Small  pellets  of  the  drug 
are  implanted  beneath  the  skin  just  be¬ 
hind  the  pig’s  ear.  \  device  similar  to  a 
hypodermic  syringe  is  used  to  make  the 
puncture  and  pop  in  the  pill.  Hy  the  time 
the  antibiotic  has  been  absorbed  into  the 
blood  stream,  the  pig  is  eating  solid  feed 
to  which  more  antibiotic  has  been  added. 

.Arkansas  tests  showed  that  the  im- 


SANITATIOX  before  farrowing  insures  the  pigs  a  fast 
start  without  worms  or  filth  to  slow  them  down. 


A  F.ARROH'ING  CR.ATE  and  a  heat  lamp  protect  these  new  pigs. 
They  should  be  drenched  on  the  third  day  with  iron-copperas. 


plantinc;  of  antibiotic  in  the  new-born  pig 
ga\«‘  it  a  tbr«-c  pound  advantage  at  wean¬ 
ing  over  normal  pigs.  At  Illinois,  however, 
other  tests  showed  m*  advantage  at  all  in 
the  practice.  Wisconsin  fc-edc-r  pig  raisers 
who  produce  pigs  under  farm  conditions 
have-  bc-c-n  using  the  pellet  for  some  time 
and  fc'el  that  they  gc‘t  a  wc‘ight  gain  and 
a  hc'alth  protc-ction  frotn  the  implanted 
pellets. 

NVinter  farrowing  in  most  of  the  hog 
bc-lt  mc-ans  off-the-pasturc’-farrowing.  This 
immc'diatc'ly  poses  one-  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  as  wc‘11  as  one-  of  the  most  grossly  nc-- 
glc  c  ted  baby  pig  rc  ciuirements;  Iron! 
Iron!  Iron!  I  believe'  that  the-  lack  of  iron 
for  the'  baby  pig  is  as  responsible  for  as 
many  unthrifty,  backward,  scouring,  slow- 
growing.  poor-doing,  seroungy.  lunty  pigs 
as  any  single-  factor.  The-  sow  just  doc'sn’t 
ha\c'  enough  iron  in  her  milk.  If  she 
c  ould  digest  nails  and  if  she-  ate  a  kc-g  a 
day.  none-  would  gc't  to  the  pigs  because 
somc'whc-re  bc-twc-c-n  her  throat  and  her 
nipple's  she  has  a  \  ('ry  c-flc-c  tivc-  iron 
sc  rc'c'n  just  as  she  has  an  antibiotic  sc  n-en. 
L'ntil  the  baby  pigs  start  c-ating  grain, 
iron  must  be-  supplied  in  another  way. 
The  simplc'st  and  c  he-ape-st  way  to  do  this 
is  to  drc-nch  the  pig  at  two  or  thrc'c-  days 
of  age  with  an  iron-c  oppe-ras  solution 
whic  h  any  veterinarian  will  have-  on  hand. 

A  concentratc'd  iron-copper  pill  c  an  also 
bc'  usc'd  instc-ad  of  the  drench.  It  takc-s  a 
little-  tc'c  hnique.  however,  bec  ause-  trying  to 
poke  a  pill  down  a  baby  pig’s  throat  is 
like  tn  ing  to  poke  a  pc-nc  il  into  a  spinning 
bottle.  A  hog  man  will  soon  find  that  if  he 
tric-s  poking  with  his  fingers  he  ends  up 
with  a  lot  of  scars.  There-  are  two  good 
ways  to  do  it.  One  is  to  use-  a  long  nosc-d 
pliers,  holding  the  pig  by  his  head  and 
forcing  his  jaws  opc-n  and  then  carc-fully 
plac  ing  the-  pill  into  the  pig’s  throat  and 
crushing  it  the  pill,  of  course  i .  For  a 
man  who  is  dexterous,  the  simplc-st  way  is 


THERE  is  no  hind  teat  on  a  creep  feeder  where  runts  will  get  less  than  the  big 
fellows.  Sugar-coated  pellets  are  now  used  to  start  pigs  on  self-feeders. 


to  pick  the  baby  pig  up  by  his  c-ar  and 


about  the  time  he  is  blatting  his  brains  out 
with  his  tongue  stuck  out  to  the-  limit — 
pop  the  pill  in  without  even  tout  hing  the 
pig’s  mouth.  The  furious  pig  takc-s  one 
gulp  and  down  goc's  the  pill.  The  only 
advantage-  of  the  pill  over  the  drenc  h  is 
that  there  is  Ic-ss  chance  of  getting  forc-ign 
matter  into  the  pig’s  lungs  and  causing 
pneumonia. 

Once-  the  pig  is  dosed  with  iron,  put 
fresh  dirt  or  sod  in  the-  pc-n  each  day  for 
the  m  to  root  in  until  thc-y  arc-  c-ating  grain 
lihc-rally.  But  for  hc-aven’s  sake  don’t 
dig  up  the  sod  from  some  old  hog  lot 
whc-rc-  it’s  liable  to  bc-  infc-c  tc-d  w  ith  c-very- 
thing  from  bull  nose  to  round  worms — 
take-  it  from  a  wood  lot.  roadside,  or  any 
land  you  know  to  have  been  free  of  hogs 
for  many  years. 

Sows  arc-  bred  to  produce  pork,  not  as 
dairy  animals.  The-  average-  hog  bc-lt  sow 
is  going  downhill  on  milk  production  after 
the  fifth  week  of  her  lactation.  At  five 
wee  ks  of  age  the  pig  finds  himself  at  least 


THE  FILTH,  not  the  boy,  w-ill  take  the  curl  out  of  the  pig’s  tail. 
Neither  antibiotics  nor  good  feed  can  take  the  place  of  sanitation. 
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The 

Friendly  Meal 

To  a  country  boy  heading  into  his  teens,  supper  was  the  high  spot  of  the  day. 

By  James  D.  Frye 


Supper  always  seemed  to  be  the  friend¬ 
liest  farm  meal.  Certainly  in  the  80’s 
it  was  the  most  pleasant  hour  of  the  day 
for  an  orphan  boy  headin*!  into  his  teens. 

.\round  lighting-up  time.  I  would  make 
for  the  kitehen  with  its  plea.sant  odor  of 
dried  apples  th.it  dangled  on  long  strings 
above  (irandma’s  hiirh-bat  ked  "'Home 
Comlort”  range.  Earlier  in  the  day  I 
had  watt  hed  her  Wnnont-proud.  straight 
bat  k  as  she  swivelled  from  under  her 
“bntad  shelf’-  that  wide  surfat  t-  house- 
wivfs  deditated  to  etxiking  uses-  to  a 
barrel  oi  buckwheat  flour,  measuring  it 
out  bv  the  stoopful.  preparatory  to  bread 
making. 

fhe  seem  of  Grandma’s  bread  dough 
baking  in  the  elevated  oven  at  the  rear 
of  tier  wood  burning  range  had  presently 
drifted  beyond  the  eomfortable  old  kit¬ 
ehen.  an  entit  ing  aroma  to  young  nostrils. 
Buckwheat,  lye.  graham,  all  were  com¬ 
mon  flours  of  my  X’ermont  boyhood. 


Such  griddle  cakes  as  Grandma  could 
whisk  up  from  India  wheat  taken  from 
our  own  acres  diret  t  to  Parson’s  grist  mill, 
put  through  his  huller.  ground  coarsely, 
and  returned  to  us  in  the  form  of  flour 
fit  h  with  yet-to-be-disco\'ered  \  itamins! 
Spread  those  takes  rim  to  rim  with  fresh 
countiA  butter,  right  out  of  the  butter 
molds  with  their  pineapple  and  leaf  pat¬ 
terns,  spill  some  of  Uncle  David’s  pale 
maple  syrup  o\er  a  smoking  pile,  and  you 
had  an  epicure’s  dream  on  the  tines  of 
your  fork. 

Supper  was  a  simple  affair.  The  din¬ 
ing  rot)m  of  my  grandfather’s  weathered 
frame  home  was  non-existent.  .\11  meals, 
prefat fd  by  a  sincere  blessing,  were  eaten 
in  till'  kitchen  at  a  long  table  which 
easilv  seated  ten.  It  was  supper  whi<  h 
found  us  most  relaxed.  No  rush  f(*r  after- 
bn’akfast  chores  or  no  feeling  of  the 
work  ahead,  w  hic  h  hung  ov  er  dinner  and 
urged  us  bac  k  to  the  fields. 


My  small  tasks  were  nearly  all  done-  at 
eventide.  I  had  carried  in  short  chunks 
of  split  whitc'-skinncd  birch  until  the\ 
rose-  in  a  high,  even  pile  from  the  big 
woodbox  nc-.xt  to  our  sto\c.  I  had  helped 
Uncle  lug  in  some-  pails  of  milk  to  pour 
in  the  shining  staircase-  of  four,  six,  and 
ten-ejuart  tin  pans  on  our  milk  room 
sheKes.  In  my  sc-arch  for  eggs  I  had 
braved  the-  sound  and  fury  of  the  setting 
hens,  and  thc-se  I  had  placc-d  care  fully  on 
the  mound  in  Grandma’s  blue  rimmed 
earthen  bowl.  What  custards  thc-y  would 
make,  once-  (irandma  broke  a  dozen  eggs 
into  her  mixing  bowl!  What  cookic-s. 
golden  with  the  yellow  of  uncountc-d 
yolks! 

If  summer  lay  upon  the  hills.  I  would 
ha\c-  spe-nt  my  day  running  over  green 
slopes;  catc  hing  unwarv  grasshoppc'is:  c‘at- 
ing  the  comb  filched  ficim  a  bumblcdx'c’s 
nest;  swimming  with  some  barefoot  c  rony; 
dri\  ing  Unc  Ic-’s  small  hc-rd  to  and  from 
thc'ir  sloping  pastures;  loitering  at  the  old 
barway  uheie  the-  brakes  rose-  almost  to 
my  waist  in  order  to  gather  a  handful  of 
blac  kberric's.  If  snow  whitened  those  same 
hills.  I’d  bc-c-n  lcK>king  for  a  dc-nned-up 
woodc  buck  or  slc-dding  down  long,  glisten¬ 
ing  slope's,  to  come  home  with  c  rimson 
cheeks  and  a  lumbc  rjaek’s  appetite-.  When 
I  swung  up  the  low  bank  before  the  home¬ 
stead  lot.  I  lookc'd  fonvard  with  a  twc-lve 
yc'ar  old’s  open  delight  to  a  big  mc'al.  No 
formal  dinne-r  has  since  brought  me  the- 
same  glow  of  satisfac  tion. 

’Soon  as  I  pushed  ope  n  the  kitchen 
door,  two  house  cats  leapc-d  after  me.  In¬ 
dian  pudding?  Must  be  that  I  smelled. 
I  could  c'ven  hear  the  faintest  sizzle  in  the 
pudding’s  c  enter,  on  taking  a  hasty  pc'c-k 
into  the'  o\c‘n  to  rc-assurc'  myself.  Or  po¬ 
tato  soup,  thick,  full  of  grated  onion, 
topped  off  with  a  fast  spreading  blob  of 
butter  when  it  irached  the  table  in  a 
generous  all-white  coverc-d  turec-n.  With 
this  were  served  puffy  split  crackers, 
known  rightfully  to  us,  since  they  were 
made  in  a  neighbor  town,  as  “St.  Johns- 
bur\”  crackers. 

Possibly  pound  sweets,  baked  until 
their  swellc-d  sides  burst  and  the  mixture 
{Continued  on  page  121  i 


This  was  Parson's  Grist  Mill  in 
Concord,  Vermont.  India  wheat  taken  here 
came  home  as  coarse  flour,  to  make 
griddle  cakes  whose  flavor  lasted  a  lifetime. 
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MORE  LIVESTOCK  JUDGING  is  done  on  the  farm  than  in  the  show  ring — and  the  most  important 
judge  is  the  exhibitor  himself.  Selecting  the  right  individual  to  go  to  the  shows  is  the  basic 
chore  in  all  fitting  and  showing.  These  vo-ag  students  arc  learning  early  w  hat 
a  tough  job  it  is  to  separate  the  good  ones  from  the  almost  good  ones. 
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By  C.  Chester  Charles 

Fitting  and  Showing 

Competition  in  beef  cattle  is  keen,  Working  with  a  medium  he  loves^ 
the  good  showman  is  an  artist  whose  every  movement  has  a  reason. 


“I  have  never  made  money  showing 
rattle,  hut  I  never  made  money  with  pure¬ 
bred  li\  estoc'k  until  I  began  showing  them.” 
I’hat’s  the  way  more  than  one  \eteran  of 
the  show  ring  sums  up  his  reasons  for  fol¬ 
lowing  the  tanbark  circuit. 

Even  if  he  hadn’t  come  home  from 
Chicago’s  big  International  Livestock  Ex¬ 
position  last  fall  with  the  purple  ribbon 
and  the  cash  that  goes  to  the  Grand 
Champion  steer,  Herman  Purdy  would 
still  be  a  good  man  to  seek  out  for  advice 
on  showing  cattle.  For  Purdy  has  judged 
many  top  shows  himself  and  has  devoted 
a  good  portion  of  his  life  to  teaching 
animal  husbandry  at  Ohio  State  L’niver- 
sity  in  which  capacity  he  has  developed 
some  first  class  young  exhibitors  and 
judges. 

Standing  on  the  tanbark  of  State’s 
Plumb  Hall  arena  before  a  semi-circle  of 
students  in  one  of  his  judging  classes, 
Purdy  leads  ofT  with  the  fundamentals: 

“More  livestock  judging  is  done  outside 
the  show  ring  than  in  it.  .Any  successful 
livestock  man  has  to  be  a  good  judge  of 
livestoc  k.  Even  time  we  selec  t  outstanding 
calves  to  fit  for  show,  we  are  judging,  for 
we  are  making  a  careful  analysis  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  measuring  them  against  a  stand¬ 
ard  commonly  acc  c'pted  as  the  ideal. 

“Our  biggest  job  is  to  decide  what 
cattle  most  nearly  represent  the  ideal.  The 
standards  set  up  in  the  ring  are  not  arti- 
fieial,  for  the  show  is  simply  a  footrule  by 
which  progress  in  breeding  is  ‘measured 
and  kept  in  pace  with  the  change  in  pub¬ 
lic  n«-eds  and  tastes.  Today  we  are  trying 
to  produce*  medium-sized  cattle  that  are 
short  legged,  thick,  compact  and  dc*ep 
bodic-d.  In  a  young  calf  a  short,  broad 
hc*ad  is  almost  a  must,  bc-causc*  that  is 
usually  a  good  indication  of  the*  calf’s  body 
proportions.  In  the  bc*e*f  cattle  busint*ss  we 
have  four  diffe*re‘nt  groups  to  satisfv — the 
brc*edc*r,  the  fe*c*de*r.  the  packer  and  the 
eonsumer. 

“.Any  cjuc*stions  be  fore  we  bring  out  the 
calves?” 

“^’e*s.  sir.”  a  sophmore  raises  a  hand. 
“What’s  wrong  with  a  lot  of  good  bc*c*f  on 
a  long-le*gged  animal,”  he  asks. 

“That’s  a  good  question.”  Purdy  com¬ 
ments  and  begins  his  clarification.  “Many 
fe*ature*s  in  the  make-up  of  be*e*f  cattle  seem 
to  be*  assoc  iate*d  with  c’ach  othc*r.  .A  long 
le*ggc*d  animal  is  usually  long  and  narrow 
in  his  hc*ad,  long  and  narrow  and  also 


shallow  in  his  body.  He  is  usually  slow 
maturing.  .And  the  longer  the  legs  the 
more  bone  to  discard  on  slaughtering. 

“Cattle  are  nc*\c*r  too  short  Ic-gged  if 
they  have  rugge*d  bone  and  lc*gs  correc  tly 
set.  ^\’e  should  guard  against  cattle  that 
are  fine  bonc*d  and  lack  weight  for  age. 

“Of  course,”  says  Purdy,  “no  one*  is  ever 
going  to  produce  the  ideal  steer.  If  all  of 
us  were  able  to  produce  the  ideal,  the  in- 
tc*rc*st  and  compe  tition  in  showing  and  try¬ 
ing  to  impro\e  cattle  would  be  gone. 
Those*  four  groups  the  e.xhibitor  is  trying 
to  satisfy  all  have  different  ideals.  Which 
reminds  me  of  the  way  Dad  \Veber,  Dean 
of  the  Kansas  State  College,  puts  it.  He 
says  the  pac  kc*rs’  idc*al  stec-r  would  be  a 
gutless,  bonelc*ss,  hideless,  footless,  tailless 
and  headlc*ss  animal.” 

With  that  introduction  Purdy  signals 
the  student  at  the  gate  and  four  cabes 
trot  in  from  the  barn.  The  students 
clambc*r  into  the  ring,  size  them  up  from 
all  angles,  mark  their  score  cards  and 
turn  thc*m  in  to  Purdy,  who  conc  ludes 
the  session  with  some  remarks  on  the*  se¬ 
lec  tion  of  material  for  the  show  c  irc  uit. 

The  most  outstanding  calves  in  the*  L’ni- 
versity  h(*rd  arc*  fitted  for  show.  "We 
make*  many  mistakes  in  our  selc*ctions  and 
find  out  later  that  a  calf  that  we  had  felt 
was  just  average  is  rc'ally  veiy  outstand¬ 
ing,”  Purdy  admits.  “Some  of  us  make  the 
mistake  of  selc*c  ting  our  show  cah  es  when 
thc*y  are  too  young.  In  most  cases,  how¬ 
ever.  an  outstanding  calf  is  a  gcx)d  one  to 
tie  to  and  you  should  give  him  every 
chance  to  de\elop  that  you  possibly  can.” 

Bc*ginnc*rs  starting  out  with  pure  hasc*d 
material  can  usually  do  better  with  stc*er 
or  hc*ifc*r  calves  since  bull  competition  is 
kc*c*nc*r  and  judges  are  more  critical  of 
bulls  bc*causc*  of  the  value  that  can  be 
plac  t*d  on  winners.  Two  calves  double  the 
chances  for  succ  c*ss.  Calves  get  sick,  go  to 
piecc*s  on  fc*c*d  or  mature  disappointingly. 
.Some*  ne\c*r  dc*\elop  what  is  called  “style.” 
Whc*n  buying  from  a  rc*putable  brc*eder 
the  valuation  he  places  on  his  stock  will 
indicate  his  preferences. 

Fitting  isn’t  Fattening 
As  is  general  in  show  herds,  animals  in 
the  Ohio  State*  string  are  c  hosen  and  put 
on  fc*c*d  months  ahead  of  showing.  The 
younger  the  animal,  the  more  time  is  re¬ 
quired  to  balance  growth  with  finish.  The 
youngest  show  class  is  for  junior  calves 


THERE'S  NOTHI.NG  LIKE  a  good  bath 
to  improve  life’s  outlook  for  man  and 
beast.  Frequent  washing  isn’t  necessary — for 
the  show  heifer.  .A  few  times  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  fitting  proo'ss  are  enough. 


dropped  on  or  after  January  first  ol  the 
year  shown.  Usually,  young  stex  k  are  put 
on  nurse  cows  and  creep  led  a  mixture 
consisting  of  equal  measures  of  cracked 
corn,  whole  oats  and  rolled  barley.  No 
protein  is  fed  suckling  calves.  Purdy  feels 
that  too  much  protein  will  tend  to  throw 
the  calf  off  feed  and  cause  him  to  be 
faulty  on  his  legs.  With  somewhat  older 
calvt*s,  if  a  nurse  cow  is  not  available,  lin¬ 
seed  pellets  are  substituted. 

.At  about  six  months  of  age,  both  steer 
and  heifer  calves  on  full  feed  will  bt*  con¬ 
suming  about  *2  pounds  ol  grain  lor  each 
100  pounds  of  body  weight.  The  mixture, 
whit  h  is  hand  fed.  consists  of  one  meas¬ 
ure  each  of  crackt*d  corn,  rolled  oats, 
rolled  barley  and  a  half  measure  of  bran. 
Mixed  t  lover-timothy  hay  is  fed  free 
choice,  and  each  animal  receives  linseed 
meal  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  and  a  half 
per  day.  The  linseed  meal  gets  into  the 
ration  on  its  n*putation  for  producing 
sleek  coats  and  finish. 

For  better  individual  attention  and 
control,  Purdy  recommends  that  calves 
be  fed  singly  or  in  pairs.  He  likes  to  give 
them  all  they  will  readily  consume  in  45 
{Continued  on  page  108) 
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By  Walter  Weiss  and  Charles  R.  Koch 

Stack  Silos 

If  you'* re  wishing  you  had  an  extra  silo  for  that  grass ^  you  can 
follow  the  example  of  some  of  the  best  farmers  and  just  stack  it. 


'I'hrrc’s  no  nird  to  rush  out  for  a  final 
flrcting  l(X)k  at  the  old  white  silo.  She’ll 
h«-  around  for  a  loiuj  while  despite  the 
( urrent  enthusiasm  for  stac  k  silos.  But 
these  stack  or  field  or  horizontal  silos — 
( all  them  what  you  will— have  their  place 
in  'pro\  idinji  a  c  heap  source  of  roughage 
for  fec-ding  c  attle  and  sheep. 

A  stac  k  silo  is  just  that-  -a  pile  of  silage 
stac  kc‘d  either  right  on  the  surfac  e  or 
part  above  ground  and  part  in  a  shallow 
trenc  h.  with  no  building  or  container  of 
any  kind  around  it.  They  are  c  fficie  nt.  too, 
not  just  make-shifts  that  a  farme  r  might 
resort  to  in  case  of  an  emc-rgenev.  The 
silage-  that  c  omes  out  of  a  well-made  stack 
is  of  just  as  high  quality  as  any  that  can 
be-  fed  out  of  the  more-  c  onvc-ntional  tower 
types.  While  thc-y  can  be-  usc-d  c-qually  wc-ll 
for  c  orn  or  grass,  the  curre-nt  tre-nd  toward 
Class  fanning  is  creating  a  major  problc-rn 
for  many  farmc-rs  as  to  how  bc-st  to  utilize 
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the-  inc  reased  output  of  their  meadows. 
For  this  rc-ason  we  shall  cemfint-  our  dis¬ 
cussion  he  re-  to  glass — and  by  grass  we 
mc-an,  of  course,  c-ithc-r  grass,  legumes,  or 
a  mixture  of  the  two. 

The  diagrams  on  page  66  give  an  idc-a 
of  eac  h  of  the  various  type  s  ol  stac  k  silos 
and  the-  probable  amount  of  spoilage  that 
may  be-  c-xpc-c  tc-d.  Pac  king  is  the  kc-y  to 
sue  c  c-ss  in  making  good  silage  agd  spoilage 
runs  muc  h  highc-r  in  those  arranceme  nts 
whc-rc-  it  is  impossible  to  pack  well  on  the 
sidc-s.  Don’t  let  the  relatively  high  pc-r- 
ce  ntage  of  spoilage  indicated  for  some-  of 
these-  stac  ks  cause  you  to  shy  away  from 
thc-m.  good  way  to  look  at  it  is  like  this. 

.\ny  good  upright  silo  of  the  more-  pop¬ 
ular  mak(-s  will  cost  around  Sl.i  for  each 
ton  of  silage  it  will  hold.  That  would 
make-  a  100-ton  silo  cost  about  $1500.  \ 
well-pac  kc-d  drivc--ovc-r  type  of  stac  k  silo 
should  not  suffer  more  than  tc-n  pc-rc  c-nt 


spoilage:  that  would  be  10  tons  out  of  a 
hundre  d.  Tc-n  tons  of  silage  at  $8.  which 
is  a  pre-tty  fair  figure  lor  silage-,  would  be 
$80.  Hut  the-  annual  cost  of  the-  up¬ 
right  job-  intc-rest.  taxes,  dc-prc-c  iation  and 
maintt-nanc  c- — at  the  low  figure  of  c-ight 
pt  re  c-nt  would  be-  $120. 

The  trenc  h  silo  has  bc-c-n  w  ith  us  longer 
than  the-  stac  k  idc-a.  Like  the  stack  it  was 
conceived  in  an  e-ffort  to  provide-  silage 
storage-  with  a  minimum  of  capital  ex- 
|je-nditure-.  If  wc-ll  built  and  logically  lo- 
catc-d  it  works  fine-  and  holds  spoilage  to 
a  minimum.  Hut  a  practical  tre-nc  h  isn’t 
cheap  to  build.  The  bottom  and  ve-ry 
ofte-n  the  side-s.  too.  must  be-  lined  with 
cone  re-te-  if  it  is  to  be-  a  pe-rmane  nt  struc¬ 
ture-  and  provision  must  be-  made-  for  some- 
kind  of  an  all-we-athc-r  lane-  from  the 
tre  nc  h  site-  to  the-  fe-c-ding  are-a.  .-Xgain, 
many  farms  just  don’t  have-  a  hillside-  or 
othe  r  we-ll-draine  d  spot  conve-nie  nt  to  the 


WHILE  a  self-unloading  wagon  is  perfect 
for  the  job  there  are  as  many  ways  to  build 
a  stack  silo  as  there  are  farmers  who  are 
building  them.  There  is  no  substitute,  though, 
for  packing.  To  insure  good  silage  in  a  stack 
you  have  to  keep  that  tractor  running 
back  and  forth  over  the  pile  continually. 

bam.  In  those  instarucs  the  tnaith  is 
ruled  out  lor  lat  k  of  suitable  lot  ation. 

So  the  stack  was  born.  Many  star  ks  arc 
based  in  shallow  trenches  not  more  than 
a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  deep,  the  dirt 
from  which  has  been  piled  alon"  the 
sides  above  ground  level  to  tjive  support 
to  the  upper  portion  of  the  stack. 

Other  fanners  have  rejet  ted  the  trench 
idea  completely  and  simply  pile  the  silatje 
light  on  top  of  the  ground.  Still  others 
have  built  upright  stacks  using  picket 
fencing  to  serve  as  a  mold. 

If  you  are  seriously  considering  building 
a  stack,  the  amount  of  silage  you  plan  to 
feed  will  be  the  most  important  point  in 
influencing  your  decision  as  to  whit  h  of 
these  types  might  be  handiest  for  you.  If 
you  are  going  to  put  up  200  tons  or  more 
and  feed  out  a  ton  or  more  a  day,  a 
drive-over  stack  would  seem  to  be  tailored 
to  your  measure.  For  less  than  70  tons,  the 
f)icket  fence  type  of  stack  is  best. 

Location 

Once  ^  you’ve  decided  upon  the  kind  of 
stack  you  are  going  to  build,  the  next 
problem  is  location.  The  points  for  con¬ 
sideration  here  are  convenience  in  feed¬ 
ing,  wind  direction,  possibility  of  self  feed¬ 
ing,  and  size  of  stack.  .And  location  is 
important  if  you  want  to  keep  the  family- 
happy.  Joe  Manthy,  out  in  northern  Iowa, 
says,  “I  darn  near  lost  my  wife  the  sum¬ 
mer  I  piled  a  stack  of  silage  about  fifteen 
rods  due  west  of  the  house.  Brother,  did 
it  stink!” 

To  figure  the  size  of  the  stack  a  good 
rule  is  that  one  ton  of  hay  equivalent,  if 
put  up  as  silage.  ec|uals  three  tons,  and  a 
cubic  foot  of  settled  grass  silage  weighs 
approximately  40  pounds.  Now,  let’s  say 
that  you  have  20  acres  of  first  <  utting  of 
meadow  that  will  make  two  tons  of  hay 
to  the  acre.  This  means  you’d  have  40 
tons  of  hay.  which  when  made  into  silage, 
would  be  equivalent  to  120  tons.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  tons  are  240.000 
pounds  and  that  figure  divided  by  40 
pounds  per  cubic  foot  indicates  that  your 
silage  will  require  6.000  cubic  feet  of 
space.  Five  feet  would  be  a  good  height 
for  your  stack  when  settled.  Six  thousand 
divided  by  five  makes  an  area  of  1200 
s{|uare  feet  that  the  stack  will  occupy, 
which  means  that  it  should  be  60  feet  long 
by  20  feet  wide. 

The  20  foot  width  is  about  the  mini¬ 
mum  for  a  drive-over  stack.  This  width 
will  permit  hauling  and  packing  equip¬ 
ment  to  pass  on  the  stack  when  unload¬ 
ing  and  leads  to  efficiency  in  operation. 

Site  Preparation 

If  you  are  going  to  lay  your  stack  in  a 


shallow  trench  you’ll  have  to  remove  the 
soil  from  an  area  of  the  size  indicated  by 
your  calculations.  The  soil  scooped  out 
is  piled  along  each  side  to  form  an  earth 
ridge  to  support  the  stack  and  keep  out 
surface  water.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  cover  the 
bottom  with  rock  or  broken  stone  to  keep 
it  from  becoming  boggy  during  the  It'cd- 
ing  season.  If,  after  a  season  of  use.  the 
site  provc-s  handy  for  a  permanent  loca¬ 
tion  a  concrete  or  asphalt  floor  would  be 
money  well  spent. 

Proper  drainage  is  vei-y  important.  It 
can  bc'st  be  achieved  by  locating  the  stack 
so  that  the  shallow  trench  will  slope 
lengthwise  and  by  making  the  bottom  of 
the  trenc  h  about  six  inchc's  higher  in  the 
center  than  at  the  sides  to  efTect  a  c  rown. 
For  each  .50  feet  of  length  of  the  trench 
there  should  be  approximatc-lv  one  foot 
of  fall. 

.All  the  eciuipment  nc-c-ded  for  this  site 
preparation  is  a  tractor,  plow  and  manure 
loader. 

Strictly  Surface 

If  you  don’t  want  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  digging  even  a  shallow  trench — don’t. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  good  silage  fed 
out  of  stacks  built  right  on  the  surface. 

Orleton  Fann,  in  Madison  County. 
Ohio,  put  up  one  of  these  last  year, 
the  first  they  ever  tried,  and  the  results 
weren’t  a  bit  disappointing.  Lee  Zim¬ 
merman,  quiet,  lanky,  bespectacled  fore¬ 
man  of  the  cattle  department  on  this  big 
beef-hog  operation  Jeeped  us  back  through 
the  woods  on  a  grey  Januarv-  afternoon 
to  the  field  in  which  this  60  by  24  foot 
self-fed  stack  was  the  center  of  attraction 


for  a  herd  of  77  commenial  Hereford 
cows. 

“We  were  pasturing  hogs  in  this  field,” 
he  explained,  “and  late  in  June  it  began 
to  get  away  from  us.  so  we  just  cut  it 
up  and  made  a  stack  silo.  We  plowed 
out  about  eight  inches  of  soil  for  a  base, 
but  that  wasn’t  necessary  at  all.  This 
year,  we’re  going  to  build  an  even  bigger 
one  and  set  it  right  on  top  of  the  ground.” 

The  “slurp”  of  a  lower  half  of  a  can¬ 
non  bone  and  hoof  coming  up  out  of  the 
muck  emphasized  his  next  point.  “That 
mud  is  a  little  inconvenient  right  now,” 
he  admitted.  “We’re  going  to  put  a 
gravel  base  under  our  next  stack,  though, 
to  take  care  of  that.” 

In  building  the  Orleton  stack,  the  big¬ 
ger  part  of  a  mixture  of  .50  acres  of  red 
clover,  timothy,  ladino  and  alfalfa  was 
picked  up  with  a  chopper  immediatelv 
after  cutting,  blown  into  wagons  and 
hauled  to  the  stack  site  where  it  was  un¬ 
loaded  with  a  vacuum  blower.  The 
blower  had  to  be  moved  three  times  on 
each  side  of  the  stack  and  once  on  each 
end.  , 

The  pile  was  laid  out  north  to  south, 
its  settled  height  being  about  six  feet  at 
the  highest  point,  -winning  on  down  to 
ground  level  on  the  north  end  so  the 
tractor  used  for  packing  could  b<*  run 
off.  It  had  no  cover  of  any  kind:  yet 
there  were  no  more  than  four  to  five 
inches  of  spoilage  on  top.  possibly  as 
much  as  a  foot  on  the  side.  Spoilage 
was  more  pronounced  toward  the  north 
end.  Zimmerman  attributed  this  to  two 
factors. 

“First  of  all,”  he  says,  “it  takes  a  few 


Tired  of  forking  silage?  Try  this  method.  .At  Orleton  Farm  in 

Madison  County,  Ohio,  a  well-fed  bunch  of  Hereford  cows  reach  over  or  dive  under 

an  electrically  charged  wire  to  self-feed  from  a  big  stack  of  grass  silage. 


days  to  build  a  stark  like  this  and  by  the 
time  we  pot  around  to  rutting  the  forage 
to  go  into  the  north  end  we  were  also 
baling  hay  in  another  held  at  the  same 
time.  We’d  (  ut  hay  to  go  into  this  stark, 
then  go  over  to  the  other  held  and  bale 
a  while,  then  rome  bark  here  and  work 
on  the  stark.  That  way  our  forage  got 
too  dr\'. 

“.\long  with  that  we  let  up  some  on 
the  parking  and  the  result  was  the  silage 
just  didn’t  turn  out  as  good  as  it  should 
have  on  that  end.” 

Like  others  using  this  kind  of  silo, 
Zimmennan  has  found  that  his  beef  rattle 
will  eat  at  least  half  of  the  apparently 
spoiled  silage  with  no  ill  effects. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  this  stack 
is  the  way  it  is  self-fed.  Rate  of  con¬ 
sumption  is  controlled  by  one  strand  of 
elertrirally  charged  barb  wire  stretched 
around  the  stark.  7'he  stark  was  opened 
on  the  west  side  and  the  rattle  eat  only 
from  that  side  reaching  over  or  under 
the  wire  for  the  succulent  feed. 

“You’d  be  suipriscd  the  work  this 
saves.”  Zimmerman  points  out.  “With 
an  upright  silo  you  have  to  get  up  in  the 
silo,  throw  the  stuff  down  into  a  truck 
and  haul  it  out  irrtti  the  mud  ltd  feed. 
Now  all  I  do  is  move  the  charged  wire 
about  once  eveiy  three  days. 

“It’s  a  real  big  saver  on  hay.  too.  We 
f('d  twice  as  much  hay  last  year  as  we’ve 
fed  this  winter.” 

The  Orleton  cows  get  15  to  20  bales 
of  hay  and  100  pounds  of  sovbean  meal 
per  day  in  addition  to  the  silage. 

Making  Good  Silage 
I'he  Orleton  experience  points  up  sev¬ 
eral  important  facts  on  this  matter  of 
grass  silage  in  general  and  stacks  in  par- 


SILAGE  ST.ACKS  like 
this  one  and  the  one 
iiiiiiiediately  belovs 
can  be  built  up  with 
picket  fence  molds. 
Some  farmers  are  able 
to  build  them  just  like 
hay  stacks  without  molds 
of  any  kind. 


THIS  ST.ACK 
and  the  one  above 
are  usually  about 
20  feet  in  diameter 
and  12  to  15  feet 
high.  Packing  is 
more  difficult  than 
in  the  run-over 
type  of  stack  and 
spoilage  will  gen¬ 
erally  run  higher 
— in  a  poorly 
made  stack  as 
high  as  40%. 


THIS  long,  loaf  type  of  stack,  ssith  a 
settled  height  of  six  or  seven  feet 
should  not  be  subject  to  more 
than  15%  spoilage,  at 
the  most,  if 
properly  made. 


additional  weight  on  both  front  and  rear, 
back  and  forth  over  the  stat  k.  Keep  it 
up  for  at  least  a  week  after  the  stark  is 
completed.  The  air  must  be  forced  out 
to  })ermit  the  formation  of  the  lactic  acid 
so  essential  to  good  silage. 

Next  point  is  the  moisture  content  of 
the  grass-legume  mixture  as  it  goes  into 
the  stack.  The  first  forage  put  into  the 
bottom  of  the  stack  should  be  relatively 
diy.  moisture  content  of  65 ''r  to  70% 
would  be  about  right.  If  it  is  immature 
and  succulent,  it  should  be  well  wilted. 
When  too  much  green,  cold,  wet  material 
is  put  in  the  bottom,  or  it  is  put  in  too 
fast,  a  green,  slimy  foul-smelling  silage 
will  result.  So  the  relatively  dry  material 
should  go  on  the  bottom,  where  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  greatest,  and  the  green,  wet  forage 
— material  with  a  moisture  content  of 
to  76^r — should  go  on  top. 

The  scientific  basis  for  this  is  that  the 
best  silage  is  acid,  with  pH  of  3.8  to  4.4. 
Its  fermentation  produces  lactic  acid,  an 
acid  stronger  than  either  acetic  acid  or 
butyric  acid,  both  of  which  are  found  in 
low  grade  silage.  Lactic  acid  fernu-nta- 
tion  is  induced  when  silage  reaclu's  a  heat 
of  90  to  105  degrees  and  there  are  no 
free  juices  present.  With  excess  air  and 
excess  heat,  caramelization  takes  place. 
Molds  form  when  oxygen  is  present  at 
lower  temperatures. 

Butyric  acid  fermentation  takes  place 
in  silage  that  is  too  wet  or  put  in  too 
fast.  Such  silage  has  a  pH  of  somewhere 
between  5.0  and  6.0.  It  smells  rancid 
and  has  less  digestible  protein  than  well- 
cured  silage.  Incidentally,  the  protein 
content  of  good  gra.ss  silage  will  average 
around  14.5''r  of  the  dry  matter,  about 
twice  the  protein  value  of  corn  silage. 

The  Orleton  stack  was  made  of  a  mix- 


THE  THREE  DI.AGR.AMS,  below,  show  the  amount  of  spoilage  that  can  be  expected  in  two  different  types  of  stack  silos.  The  solid  line 
indicates  the  shape  of  the  stacks  when  completed  ;  the  dotted  line  indicates  the  level  of  silage  after  settling ;  and  the  dotted  area 
indicates  the  amount  of  spoilage.  In  A,  rainwater  seeped  down  the  sides  of  the  .stack  and  spoilage  extended  all  the  way  to  the  bottom. 
In  C  the  rainwater  was  diverted  over  the  dirt  bank  and  spoilage  was  greatly  reduced.  B  is  a  stack  built  completely  above 
ground.  The  sides  were  forced  out  as  the  silage  settled  and  spoilage  extended  from  the  top  of  the  stack  to  the  ground. 


titular.  The  first  of  these  is  packing. 
Packing,  packing,  packing  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  in  these  low  piles.  In  a  big  up¬ 
right  silo,  the  weight  of  the  material  itself 
piled  up  thirty-hve  or  forty  feet  in  the 
air  almost  automatically  insures  good 
packing.  Not  so  with  a  stack  no  more 
than  eight  or  ten  feet  high  at  the  most. 
So  the  only  thing  to  do  is  run  that  old 
tractor,  preferably  a  wheeled  model  with 


THE  inverted  plate  stack  can  be  packed 
most  easily  with  the  tractor  and  should  have 
no  more  than  7%  to  10%  spoilage. 


ture  of  grasses  and  legumes.  \Vhile  any 
forage  crop  can  be  made  into  silage,  it  is 
well  to  heed  the  warning  voiced  bv  the 
University  of  Illinois  that  ensiling  is  not  a 
fonn  of  magic  that  can  make  high  quality 
feed  from  low  quality  crops  and  weeds. 
It  is  easier  to  make  good  silage  with  a 
mixture  than  it  is  with  either  straight 
grasses  or  straight  legumes.  If  straight 
{Continued  on  page  67) 
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HIGH  QUALITY 


at  a  price  you  can  afford 


grasses  arc  used  they  should  be  put  in  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  maturity  than  legumes 
since  the  moisture  content  is  lower  in 
grasses  than  in  legumes  at  the  same  stage 
of  maturity. 

The  time  to  mow  when  making  stack  sil¬ 
age  from  first  cutting  of  forage  generally 
is  as  follows: 

Straight  grass — when  there  is  a  sprinkling 
of  bloom; 

Straight  alfalfa — when  at  least  half  in 
bloom ; 

Straight  red  clover — when  half  in  bloom; 
Red  clover  and  timothy — when  clover  is 
between  one  -  quarter  to  one  -  half  in 
bloom : 

Alfalfa-bromegrass — when  alfalfa  is  one- 
tenth  to  one-quarter  in  bloom. 

The  second  and  third  cuttings  arc  rela¬ 
tively  lower  in  moisture  at  the  same  stage 
of  maturity  than  the  first  cutting. 

John  Lane,  of  Cascade.  Iowa,  has  had 
e.xperience  in  putting  up  all  three  cuttings 
from  20  acres  of  alfalfa-brome  meadow. 
His  third  cutting  last  year  was  entirely 
too  diy  and  he  now  recommends  mowing 
this  last  cutting  when  the  alfalfa  is  no 
more  than  one-tenth  in  bloom. 

No  preservatives  were  used  in  putting 
up  the  Orleton  stack  and  it  has  been 
generally  found  that  preser\ati\-es  are  not 
needed  with  mixed  forages.  If  you  want 
an  argument  on  that,  though,  look  up 
Ernest  Igo,  in  Kosciusko  County,  Indi- 
{Conlinued  on  page  69) 
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sprinkler^ 


Well  over  half 

y  of  (liNtin^nii.shod 

o^raft.siiianship 

li  eonfidonco  i  n 

•  an'l  workinan- 

RIDING 

'.aM  equipment 

ment  for  farm 
•  11  .so.  ploa.su  re 

and  show.  Knsli.sh  ;ind  Wo.storn  sad¬ 
dles,  Iiit.s.  hridlos.  spurs.  Stable  blan- 
kot.s.  Girths,  Caveson  sot.s.  Other  horso 
o<iuiiunent. 

SHOW  HALTERS 

Haby  beef,  cow,  calf  K  ^ 

or  bull  show  haltor.s.  ^  , 

Complete  .selection  • 

of  stockmen’s  sup-  ^  *  .e 

plie.s.  (*ow  blankets 

in  all  sizes. 

OTHER  BOYT  ITEMS 
Mver  since  llMil,  Hoyt  ha.s  -A 

been  makimiT  the  strongest 
work  harness  in  America.  4-1  ■ 
Also  available  are  horse  col- 
lars.  body  belt.s.  tarpaulins,  IJI;, 
hunting  and  fishing:  equipment, 
and  many  other  items  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  the  farmer  and  sportsman. 
FREE  CATALOG  —  Loading-  harness, 
hanlware  and  implement  dealers  fea¬ 
ture  Hoi't  items,  l-’or  free  catalog,  write 
The  Hoyt  Co.,  Dept.  L,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 


Skinner  sprinklers  are  the  best  crop  and 
pasture  insurance  you  can  buy.  They 
give  you  the  uniform  coverage  and 
proper  penetration  needed  for  maxi¬ 
mum  growth  .  .  .  are  sturdily  constructed 
for  trouble-free  service  and  long  life  .  .  . 
and  are  available  in  a  com¬ 
plete  range  of  types  and 
sizes  to  meet  any  need, 

Write  today  for  full  details. 

The  Skinner  Irrigation  Co. 
^ Wafer  St.,  Troy,  Ohio 


How  to  build  a  barn 

your  grandson  will  be  proud  of 


•  Rilco  barns  stand  proudly  for  treme  moisture  conditions ...  to 
generations  with  little  mainte-  eliminate  expensive  repairs, 
nance.  That’s  because  they’re  eng-  Rilco  glued-laminated  wood 

ineered  for  strength  and  wind  rafters  are  delivered  cut  to  shape, 
resistance.  The  roof  of  a  Rilco  drilled  for  sturdy  connection  hard- 
barn  doesn’t  sag  or  buckle  out  of  ware  furnished  . . .  ready  for  fast, 
shape.  Interior  space  is  complete-  labor-saving  erection.  They’re 
ly  post-free  and  easier  to  work  in.  available  in  a  variety  of  shapes 
Make  certain  the  Rilco  trade-  and  spans  for  loose  housing  and 
mark  is  branded  on  every  rafter  stanchion  barns,  machine  sheds 
you  buy.  Then  you’ll  have  the  and  other  farm  buildings.  Ask 
finest  kiln-dried  Douglas  Fir,  per-  your  lumber  dealer  about  the  type 
manently  bonded  with  waterproof  best  suited  for  your  needs  or  send 
resorcinol  glue  to  withstand  ex-  us  coupon  for  details. 


This  Rilco  Typo  50  barn  is  built  with  rafters  that  are  con¬ 
tinuous  from  foundation  to  ridge.  It  is  sleek  and  modern, 
yet  far  stronger  than  ordinary  barns! 


This  Rilco  Type  4  barn  is  built  with  rafters  that  are 
continuous  from  plate  to  ridge.  Sleek,  modern,  yet  far 
stronger  than  ordinary  barns. 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC.  2S08  First  Natienol  laek  lelldieg,  St.  Poel  l,  Mie*. 


II  rn 

I  mm  U  PRODUCTS,  inc 

WONDERS  WITH  WOOD!'* 


Please  send  FREE  INFORMATION  on 


Name, 


POULTRY  HOUSES 


TWO  STORY 
BARNS 


BROODER  HOUSES 


ONE  STORY 
BARNS 


MACHINE  SHEDS 


1 


THINKING  ABOUT 

SANTA  CERTRUDIS? 

WE  HAVE  THEM 

BULLS,  HEIFERS,  COWS 

FROM  ONE  OF  THIS  COUNTRYS  LARGEST 
PUREBRED  SANTA  GERTRUDIS  HERDS 

• 

ALBANY.  GEORGIA 

PHONE  563  MR.  AND  MRS.  WADE  T.  CHILDRESS,  OWNERS 


FARM  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  22) 
analysis  of  variance”  or  “significant  at  the 
.05  level  but  not  at  the  .01  level.”  Most 
of  us  are  left  slightly  dazed  and  wonder¬ 
ing,  “Is  that  good?” 

Dr.  D.  J.  Finney,  who  is  a  lecturer  at 
the  Unisersity  of  Oxford,  has  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  layman  by  writing  an 
understandable  book  about  the  basic  con¬ 
cepts  of  statistics.  The  book  is  written  for 
the  person  with  non-inathematical  back¬ 
ground  and  is  designed  to  teach  him  the 
fundamentals  of  the  science.  Dr.  Finney 
does  not  try  to  make  a  statistician  out  of 
the  reader  in  ten  easy  lessons:  he  does 
teach  the  language  of  statistus  in  177 
pages  of  interesting,  rigorous  reading. 


The  Farm  Book  Store 


The  Editors  of  the  Farm  Quarterly,  after  a  careful  selection  of  current 
agricultural  books,  recommend  the  following  to  our  readers. 

SOIL  AND  CROPS  LI\  ESTOCK 


Vegetable  Growing — by  /.  S.  Shoemak^er  .  $6.00 

For  truck  farming  or  garden  information  this  book  is  hard  to  beat. 

Grasses  and  Grassland  Fanning — by  Hi  H’.  Staten  . $5.00 

One  of  the  best  books  on  practical  grass  farming. 

Principles  of  Field  Crop  Production — by  Martin  &■  Leonard  $6.50 

.■V  new  book  covering  the  growing  of  every  major  farm  crop. 

Forages — edited  by  Hughes,  Heath,  &•  Metcalfe .  $6. /5 

52  experts  produce  a  book  that  covers  grass  farming  for  the  nation. 

Colorstrip^  Plant  Testkit  .  $4.00 


A  compact,  accurate  tissue  testing  kit  that  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  Tells  whether  your  crops  are  getting  enough  nitrogen,  potas¬ 
sium  and  phosphorus  to  make  good  growth  and  produce  high  yields. 


Complete  instructions  come  with  the  kit. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E.  Bear  .  $4.50 

.■\n  understandable  book  on  the  complex  subject  of  fertility. 

LIsing  and  Managing  Soils — by  A.  F.  Gustafson . .  $3.40 

Fertility,  rotation,  drainage,  erosion,  tillage  are  covered. 

Hunger  Signs  In  Crops — A  Symposium . . .  $4.50 

How  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the  plants  themselves. 

Irrigated  Soils — by  Thorne  and  Peterson . $5.50 

The  practice  of  irrigation  and  the  management  of  irrigated  soils. 

Complete  Herb  Grower's  Kit — by  Rosella  Mathieu  .  $3.50 


Growing,  blending  and  marketing  herbs;  includes  seeds  and  samples. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 

C  O  “The  Farm  Quarterly”  Q 

22  E.  12  th  Street 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

I  enclose  (check,  money  order  or  cash)  for  the  following  books. 
Please  send  them  to  me  immediateh. 


Title  of  book  Price 


(Title  of  book  Price 

and  enter  my  subscription  to  “Farm  Quarterly” 

□  1  Year  S2.00  Q  2  Years  S3.50  □  3  Years  S5.00 

Name _ _ 

R.R.  or  Street _ _ 

City _ State _ _ _ 

YOUR  ORDER  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  POSTPAID.  (Buyers 
living  in  Ohio  should  add  3%  to  price  for  sales  tax.) 


The  Hog  .Annual — by  the  editors  of  Farm  Quarterly .  $5.00 

The  latest  articles  and  breeders’  lists  available  to  date. 

A  A’eterinary  Handbook  for  Cattlemen — by  /.  If'.  Bailey  $5.00 

For  that  emergency  when  you  can’t  reach  the  veterinarian. 

Pork  Production — by  IF.  IF.  Smith  .  . .  $5.50 

revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book  for  the  hog  farmer. 

The  Livestock  Book — by  IF.  R.  Thompson  et  al  $3.50 

This  is  the  sequel  to  the  best  selling  Pasture  Book.  It’s  a  good  one. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  (21st  ed.) — b\  F.  B.  Morrison  .  $7.00 

The  authoritative  book  on  livestock  and  poultry  feeding. 

Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed. ) — by  IF.  E.  Petersen  . $6.00 

.\  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  books  on  dairying. 

Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R.  Snapp  .  $6.50 

A  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book  on  beef  production. 

Successful  Poultry  .Management — by  M.  A.  full . $5.00 

The  second  edition  of  this  practical  book  on  poultry. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT 
.An  Introduction  to  Statistical  Science  in  Agriculture — 


by  D.  /.  Finney .  $3.75 

The  language  and  basic  concepts  of  statistics  arc  covered  understandably. 

Soil  Development — by  E.  H.  Faulk^ner  .  . .  $3.(X) 

The  author  of  Plou'man’s  Folly  starts  another  controversy. 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts — by  /.  A’.  Efferson  .  $3.50 

practical  book  on  keeping  and  using  farm  records. 

.A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginning  Farmer — 

by  Herbert  Jacobs .  $3.00 

.\  book  to  give  you  an  intelligent  start  in  farming. 

.Modern  Farm  Management — by  .Indrew  Boss  G. ./.  Pond  $6.00 

The  principles  and  application  of  management  to  the  farm. 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm — b\  Haydn  S.  Pearson  .  $4.25 

Subject — how  to  net  $3,000  a  year  on  10  to  12  acres. 

The  Farmer's  Handbook — by  John  M.  White  .  $4.95 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock,  and  farm  problems. 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm — by  M.  M.  Jones .  $4.50 

.\n  excellent  reference  and  how-to-do-it  book  for  the  shop. 


Making  the  Most  of  Your  Food  Freezer — by  Marie  Essipoff  $3.00 

The  author  of  Freezer  Heresies  gives  her  short  cuts  to  good  freezing. 
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(C.onlinued  fioni  page  67) 
ana.  I"o  dot  sn’t  take  a  bai  k  scat  to  any 
man  when  it  comes  to  inakinc;  yood  silage 
and  he  says  it  just  can’t  he  done  without 
adding  exactly  17  pounds  of  salt  to  each 
ton  of  grass  and  legumes. 

Finally,  in  reviewing  Zimmerman’s  stack, 
t  omes  the  matter  of  cover.  Top  spoilage 
can  he  reduced  to  an  absolute  zero  with  a 
(  Over  of  sawdust  or  of  two  or  thrt'c  inches 
of  ground  limestone  spread  on  top  ol  sisal- 
kraft  paper.  But,  actually,  the  time  lost 
in  feeding  and  the  cost  for  materials  is 
worth  more  than  the  silage  saved.  Stack 
silo  users  feel  it  is  best  to  forget  the  t  over. 

The  use  of  the  vacuum  blower  to  un¬ 
load  the  wagons  is  a  prat  tiee  that  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  be  followed  on  many 
farms,  since  this  piece  of  equipment  is 
not  too  common.  Other  methods  of  build¬ 
ing  the  stacks  are  with  dump  ti  nt  ks.  or 
tractor-drawn  wagons  with  false  endgates: 
trailers:  or  front  or  rear  mounted  buek- 
rakes  in  the  ease  of  long  grass  silage — 
silage  put  up  as  long,  unchopped  hay. 

Many  stacks,  particularly  the  upright 
tvpe  are  built  with  ordinary’  silo  fillers  or 
elevators.  Elevators  work  better  than  the 
silo  fillers  because  they  are  faster  and 
provide  a  more  even  distribution. 

'I'he  (  hopped  silage  must  be  spread  in 
thin  layers  over  the  stack  to  eliminate 
bunching  and  air  pot  kets.  .\  tractor  with 
t  ultivator  shanks  or  scraptT  blades  may 
be  used  for  spreading.  Eong  forage  is 
(orded  or  spread  on  the  stack.  A  trailer 
with  a  mounted  apron  or  a  buck  rake 
with  a  push-off  feature  can  spread  mate¬ 
rial  while  unloading. 

Stacks  the  shape  of  an  inverted  plate 
can  be  packed  most  easily  with  a  tractor 
without  any  danger  of  upsetting.  If  the 
sides  are  built  up  at  all.  keep  the  top  of 
the  stack  nearly  levtd  so  that  loads  can 
be  dumped  and  packt'd  close  to  the  edges. 
If  the  middle  gets  high  it  is  more  haz¬ 
ardous  to  crowd  the  edges  when  packin'.; 
than  if  the  stack  were  level. 

The  stack  should  not  be  too  high.  .A 
settled  height  of  six  to  seven  feet  is  good. 

.As  was  previously  mentioned,  unless  a 
farmer  is  going  to  put  up  more  than  70 
or  80  tons  or  silage  he  had  better  build 
one  of  the  snowfence  models.  This  is 
easily  accomplished  bv  placing  a  section 
in  a  circle  20  to  30  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  desired  location.  Be  sure  you’re  on 
level  ground  unless  vou  want  to  build  a 
model  of  the  Leaning  Tower.  Fill  the 
section  of  fence  about  two-thirds  full 
with  a  blower  or  grain  elevator,  tramping 
it  as  much  as  possible,  especially  around 
the  edges.  Then  raise  the  pickets  about 
two  feet  and  again  fill  it  to  the  two-thirds 
mark.  Continue  this  operation  until  the 
stack  is  12  to  l.i  feet  high.  Remove  the 
snow  fence  when  the  stack  is  completed. 

The  secret  of  making  snowfence  stacks 
with  a  minimum  of  spoilage  is  to  use 
diret  t  cut  forage  mowed  at  the  stage  at 
which  it  would  make  the  highest  (|uality 
{Continued  on  page  84) 


macA  moiVer  '/or  (fot/rntwfeu 

Take  home  a  Jacobsen  Power  Mower  and  enjoy  the  luxurious  ease  of  cutting 
grass  by  power,  appreciate  the  beauty  of  a  more  perfectly  groomed  law’n,  and 
cash  in  on  the  long-time  economy  that  goes  with  a  superior-built  product. 

For  instance: 


Tmto- Cycle  Power 


Stissor-Edge  Cutting 


—With  two  power  strokes  to  the  ^  i.j, 
ordinary  engine’s  one,  the  easier-  j 
starting  Jacobsen  2-Cycle  _  >/ 

Engine  has  the  extra  reserve  f 

to  handle  heavy  growths —  ‘ 

the  extra  zip  for  hillside 
cutting. 


—  Jacobsen  cutting  units  are  precision- 
built.  from  finest  steels.  Jacobsen  mowers 
cut  with  a  sharp,  clean  shearing  action 
like  the  finest  scissors,  that  leaves  grass 
even  and  unbruised. 


Long-Life  Construttion 


^  JACOBSEN  MODEL  18  ROTARY  MOWER 
18-ineh  tutting  width 
1  Vz  hp.  Jacobsen  engine 

Popular  with  large  numbers  of  users 
because  it  does  so  much  so  well  —  trims 
along  edges,  keeps  lawns  neat,  wades 
into  weeds,  tall,  tough  grass.  Weighs 
only  62  pounds.  Is  easy  to  lift  and 
carry.  Handle  folds  for  transport.  Ideal 
for  home  and  summer  cottage  use. 


— Jacobsen  mowers  are  built  so  well  they 
don’t  know  what  it  means  to  give  up. 
Models  put  into  service  in  the  ’20’s 
are  still  going  strong. 


Your  Jacobsen  dealer  can 
show  you  many  more 
points  of  Jacobsen  superi¬ 
ority.  See  him  today.  He’ll 
also  be  happy  to  explain 
how  you  can  buy  a  Jacob¬ 
sen  for  a  few  dollars 
down  if  you  wish. 


A 

JACOBSEN  MANOR  (obove) 

2 1 -inch  cuffing  width 
)  */}  hp.  Jacobsen  engine 

The  aristocrat  of  moderately  priced 
mowers.  Point  for  point,  it’s  tops  for 
the  home  owner  who  takes  special 
pride  in  his  lawn.  Because  traction 
wheels  are  behind  cutter,  the  reel 
overhangs  flower  beds,  permitting 
close  trimming.  Auto-type  differen¬ 
tial  means  non-scuff  tu/ns. 


JACOBSEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  Racine,  Wisconsin 
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Name 


NOW. .  .WATER  AS  SOFT  AS  RAIN 
RIGHT  OUT  OF  YOUR  FAUCET ! 

DOWEX,  a  development  of  DOW  RESEARCH,  gives  you  truly  soft  water  that’s 
Ijetter  for  your  hair,  skin,  laundry,  even  improves  the  flavor  of  your  food 


mmmwnrniamm 

DOWEX' 

Riqlt  CafKuatif 


Whether  you  l>uy  your 
own  equipment  or 
subscribe  to  a  service, 
look  for  the  dowex 
laltel  on  the  unit  .  .  . 
proving  it  has  been 
designed  to  use  dowex 
and  meets  rigid  quality 
s|«e<'iri<-ations.  For  more 
information,  fill  in  the 
c<>u|M>n  and  mail  to<lay. 


The  Dow  Chemical  Company,  Midland,  Michigan,  Dept.  WS-1820C 

Pleose  send  me  the  new,  free  booklet 
about  the  modern  way  to  soften  water. 


Street  address 


City  ond  State. _ _ _ 

r~!  I  am  now  using  water-softening  equipment. 
Q]  I  do  not  use  water-softening  equipment. 


Modem  living  has  made  the  rain 
barrel  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  you  can 
still  enjoy  the  wonderfullv  soft  water 
it  contained.  A  remarkable  material 
developed  by  Dow  Research  softens 
water  so  effectively,  it  is  actually  softer 
than  grandmother’s  precious  rain  water, 

Dowex?  does  its  work  in  a  compact 
water-softening  unit  about  the  size  of 
your  water  heater  and  softens  your 
entire  household  water  supply.  At  the 
turn  of  a  tap  you  can^enjoy  the  sheer 
luxury  of  a  soft  water  bath  with  great 
billows  of  rich  active  suds  .  .  .  and  no 
bathtub  ring  to  scrub  off  afterwards. 
On  washday,  your  laundry  is  done 
faster,  needs  fewer  rinsings,  and  comes 
out  cleaner,  fresher,  softer  than  you 


ever  dreamed  possible.  And  you 
actually  save  money,  not  oidy  on 
soap,  but  in  the  greatly  increased  life 
of  your  washable  clothes! 

To  learn  more  about  the  ways  in 
which  DOWEX  can  bring  you  a  whole 
new  way  of  living,  call  your  local 
DOWEX  water-softening  specialist;  let 
him  make  a  test  of  your  tap  water  free 
of  charge  and  show  you  the  wavs  in 
which  DOWEX-softened  water  will  save 
work,  time  and  money  in  your  home. 
Dowex  is  manufactured  by  the  dow' 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Midland,  Michigan 
and  is  distributed  to  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers  by  the  National  .Muminate 
Corporation  .  .  .  foremost  organization 
in  the  water  conditioning  field. 


you  can  depend  on  DOW'  CHEMICALS 


By  Mary  Catherine  Lloyd 


PICKLING  TIME 


The  popularity  of  one  of 

our  oldest  vegetables  is  still  growing 


“Most  people  know,  just  naturally,  what’s 
good  for  them,”  said  Mrs.  James  B. 
Niehols  of  Newtown.  Connecticut,  as  she 
looked  up  from  peeling  a  brittle,  deep 
green  cucumber.  “Why.  I  remember  my 
Grandmother  always  used  to  have  cither 
cucumber  pickles  or  little  sweet  ones  on 
the  table  for  breakfast  every  morning. 
One  fall  she  wasn’t  feeling  so  well  and 
Mother  told  the  Doctor  she  thought 
Grandma  shouldn’t  eat  pickles  for  break¬ 
fast.  The  Doctor’s  answer  was  short  and 
to-the-point.  ‘If  she  has  had  pickles  for 
breakfast  these  92  years,  then  taking  them 
away  won’t  help.  I’d  say  she  should  keep 
right  on  eating  them.’  ” 

Highway  Six,  between  Danbury  and 
Newtown,  Connecticut,  now  cuts  through 
the  Nichols’  faim,  fairly  close  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  big  white  frame  homestead  that’s 
been  in  the  family  over  200  years.  Over 
the  farm  home  tower  huge  maple  trees. 
The  view  from  the  high  hilltop  takes  you 
far  down  the  Hoosatonic  River  valley. 

“Cucumber  pickles.”  says  Mrs.  Nichols 
as  her  eyes  sparkle,  “Yes,  indeed!  I  re¬ 
call  the  crocks  and  cren  ks  and  jars  and 
jars  of  pickles  put  up  ever\-  year,  when  I 
was  a  girl  at  home.  There  were  eight 
children  in  our  family,  and  one  or  two 
.\unts  living  with  us  always,  and  never 
less  than  two  hired  men.  It  paid  to  put 
up  lots  of  even  thing.  with  that  big  family. 

“^Ve  raised  bushels  of  cucumbers,  and 
did  we  like  them!  Had  them  for  break¬ 
fast  in  season.  .\nd,  oh.  the  pickles!” 
continued  Mrs.  Nichols.  “I’ll  give  you 
some  of  our  favorite  recipes.  Three  of 
them  were  Grandmother’s,  and  the  fourth 
came  from  the  minister’s  wife  in  Rox- 
bur\’.  where  I  went  to  church  as  a  girl. 

“I  was  hardly  more  than  a  girl  when  I 
met  Mr.  Nichols — just  17.  Father  thought 
I  was  too  young  to  marry  and  sent  me 
to  Wheaton  Seminary.  Then  when  I 
married  at  18.  and  came  here  to  New¬ 
town  to  live.  Mother  made  a  cookbook 
for  me  of  the  family  recipes.  I  did  the 


same  thing  for  my  own  two  girls,  who 
both  now  live  in  Hawaii.  I  still  put  up 
plenty  of  pickles  eveiy  summer.  We  think 
they  add  the  spice  you  need  with  a  meal. 
I  learned  to  like  pickles  early  in  life  and 
was  taught  cucumbers,  fresh  or  pickled, 
were  good  for  you.” 

S(  ience  today  verifies  the  soundness  of 
Mrs.  Nichols’  respect  for  the  cucumber 
and  pickle.  \\.  Michigan  State  College. 
Dr.  F.  W.  Fabian,  Research  Professor  of 
Bacteriology,  with  Dr.  C.  Hoppert, 
Professor  of  Biochemistry,  conducted  three 
years  of  study  into  the  matter.  Analysis 
of  fresh  cucumbers,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  pickles  made  from  them,  were 
obtained  to  detennine  their  value  in  the 
human  diet.  Pickles  from  ever\-  section 
of  the  United  States  were  collected  and 
studied. 

Not  only  do  they  have  health-giving 
and  body  building  V’itamins  A.  Bi  and  Bj. 
and  a  ver\‘  considerable  amount  of  the 
anti-scur\y  C  Vitamin,  they  furnish  some 
ess<'ntial  minerals,  including  a  notable 
number  of  milligrams  of  iron. 

No  wonder  ancient  mariners,  as  well 
as  Caesar  and  his  legions,  considered 
pickles  a  “must”  for  health  on  sea  voy¬ 
ages  or  long  campaigns.  And  Cleopatra 
belie\'ed  them  essential  for  beauty’s  sake. 
Queen  Elizabeth  prized  them  as  a  deli¬ 
cacy.  and  so.  too.  did  the  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury'  Dutch,  leading  fine  food  fanciers  of 
the  then  NVestem  World. 

In  our  own  countr\-.  George  Washing¬ 
ton  and  John  Adams  are  on  record  for 
their  appreciation  of  pickles.  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  wrote.  “On  a  hot  day  in  V’irginia. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  comforting  than 
a  fine,  spiced  pickle,  brought  up  trout-like, 
from  the  sparkling  depths  of  that  aromatic 
jar  below  stairs  in  Aunt  Sally’s  cellar.” 

No  one  knows  when  pickles  were  added 
to  the  human  diet,  but  their  popularity  has 
persisted  and  today  is  growing  rapidly,  a 
classic  example  of  the  sometimes  instinc¬ 
tive  good  judgement  in  diet.  Here  in  the 
United  -States  pickle  eating  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  Cucumbers  were  the  fourth  great¬ 
est  in  acreage  of  all  vegetable  crops  sold 
for  processing,  either  freezing  or  canning. 
In  acreage,  l  orn  was  first,  peas  second,  to¬ 
matoes  third,  then  cucumbers,  and  fifth, 
snap  beans. 

Time  was  w  hen  the  chief  importance  of 
the  pickle  patch  was  to  contribute  to  the 
{Continued  on  page  123) 


Mrs.  Janies  B.  Nichols  of  Newtown, 
Connecticut,  likes  to  line  her  shelves  with 
sw  eet  slices  of  VV  hite  Spineless  cucumbers  which 
her  husband  raises.  Just  to  be  sure  to  suit  a 
variety  of  tastes  she  makes  some  of  each  of 
the  four  basic  types,  shown  in  the  panel  at 
the  right.  They  are,  from  top  to  bottom : 
overnight  pickles,  sweet  gherkins,  sours 
and  a  jumbo  dill. 


Dishwashers 


If  the  water  and  wiring  systems  can  support  one  of  these 
machines,  the  farm  wife’s  meanest  chore  can  be  done  automatically. 


for  loading  the  dishes.  There  are  also 
dishwashers  in  combination  with  sinks,  if 
you  are  in  the  market  for  both.  There 
are  self-standing  models  that  may  be 
placed  anywhere  in  the  kitchen  and  cus¬ 
tomized  units  which  drop  into  cabinet 
space  so  that  a  counter  top  may  be  fitted 
over  to  giv'e  additional  working  area. 
There  are  even  portable  machines,  such 
as  those  made  by  James  and  VVestinghouse, 
which  may  be  connected  by  hoses  to  the 
sink  faucet  and  drain  when  in  use  and 
then  rolled  out  of  the  way  again. 

Dishwashers  are  heavy-gage  steel  cab¬ 
inets,  finished  with  baked  enamel,  con¬ 
taining  a  tub  with  two  chrome  or  vinyl- 
plastic  coated  racks  for  the  dishes,  silver, 
pots  and  pans.  The  Hotpoint  and  Youngs¬ 
town  machines  are  27"  wide  while  other 
standard  models  are  24"  wide.  In  combi¬ 
nation  with  a  sink,  sink  and  dishwasher 
together  arc  48"  wide.  Capacity  is  usually 
dinner  dishes  and  silver  for  si.x  or  eight 


special  cup,  blending  it  with  the  water. 
This  water  is  then  hurled  over  the  dishes. 
During  the  drying  period  this  impeller, 
with  all  the  water  drained  from  the  tub, 
acts  as  a  fan  to  circulate  warmed  air  to 
dry  the  dishes. 

A  rust-proof  screen  protects  the  impeller, 
prevents  the  recirculation  of  food  parti¬ 
cles  and  also  reduces  the  possibility  of 
small  items,  such  as  silverware,  being  bent 
or  broken  if  accidentally  dropped  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tub  while  the  impeller  is  in 
operation. 

Although  there  arc  slight  variations  in 
appearance  and  each  manufacturer  claims 
special  characteristics  for  his  model’s  me¬ 
chanism,  or  action,  essentially  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  automatic  dishwashers  is  simi¬ 
lar.  The  cycle,  varying  in  length  from 
about  10  to  45  minutes,  may  include  a 
spray  rinse  which  washes  loose  food  from 
the  dishes  as  well  as  clearing  cdoler  water 
from  the  line  and  tempering  the  dishes  to 


Ask  any  housewife  which  task  she’d 
.  like  most  to  be  relieved  of  and  she’ll 
probably  say  “Dishwashing.”  Today  with 
electricity  and  running  water  in  most  farm 
homes,  the  job  of  dishwashing  may  be 
taken  over  by  one  of  the  new  automatic 
dishwashers. 

Even  though  the  price  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  is  no  longer  prohibiti\<- — $225  to 
$375  is  the  price  range — many  a  farm 
family  has  steered  clear  of  a  dishwasher 
because  they  have  either  underestimated 
their  own  water  and  wiring  systems  or 
overestimated  the  needs  of  the  automatic 
dishwasher. 

The  farm  wife  can  get  her  money’s 
worth  out  of  a  dishwasher,  for  she  pre¬ 
pares  bigger  meals  for  more  people  than 
the  average  housewife. 

Contrary’  to  general  opinion  dishwashers 
are  not  water  hogs.  They  take  the  same 
amount  of  water,  or  less,  than  hand  wash¬ 
ing,  and  when  compared  with  a  clothes 
washer,  they  are  downright  stingy  with 
water.  For  example,  three  to  eight  gallons 
are  needed  for  washing  and  rinsing  a  load 
of  dishes,  while  the  clothts  washer  requires 
24  to  54  gallons  per  load.  The  plumbing 
and  wiring  requirements  are  equally  light. 

Inventors,  spurred  on  by  their  wives, 
no  doubt,  ha\e  worked  on  dishwashing 
machines  for  a  long  time.  The  first  seri¬ 
ous  commen  ial  undertaking  in  the  dish¬ 
washer  field  was  made  in  the  early  1900’s. 
A  small  company  brought  out  a  me¬ 
chanical  dishwasher  that  was  worked  by 
means  of  a  hand  crank.  This  crank  oper¬ 
ated  a  plunger  which  moved  rapidly  up 
and  down  inside  the  washtub.  splashing 
wat(‘r  over  the  dishes.  .\1  though  the  ma¬ 
chine  worked  reasonably  well,  the  crank¬ 
ing  action  and  the  splashing  noise  caused 
many  objections  from  housewives  who 
preferred  dishpan  hands  to  the  violent 
exercise  requir'd  by  handeranking. 

Today’s  automatic,  white-enameled  ma¬ 
chine  bears  little  resemblance  to  these 
early  “Model  T”  dishwashers.  The  farm 
wife  can  take  her  pick  from  among  the 
models  produced  by  seven  or  eight  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers,  each  of  whom  makes 
two  or  three  different  styles.  Some  ma¬ 
chines  such  as  the  Youngstown,  Apex, 
Westinghouse,  and  General  Electric  dish¬ 
washers  feature  top  opening  or  top  load¬ 
ing.  Hotpoint,  Crosley,  American  Kitch¬ 
ens.  and  Kitchen.^id  dishwashers  open 
from  the  front  with  the  racks  sliding  out 


TO  .MAKE  DISHES  sparkle,  not  spot,  use  the  least  amount  of  detergent  possible. 


withstand  the  hotter  water.  The  water 
drains  and  is  followed  by  one  or  two 
wash  cycles  with  detergent.  One  or  two 
rinse  periods  follow  this  and  then,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  model  of  dishwasher,  the 
lid  either  pops  open  and  the  dishes  flash 
dry  in  their  own  heat,  or  the  impieller  and 
heating  coil  continue  to  operate  with  the 
lid  closed  circulating  heated  air  over  the 
dishes  until  they  are  dry.  The  machine 
then  stops  automatically. 


people.  Portable  machines  may  be  several 
inches  narrower  and  have  capacity  for 
dinner  scr\’ice  for  six. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  tub  is  a  motor- 
driven  impeller,  or  a  spray-type  nozzle, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  water  action 
that  docs  the  cleaning  job.  Turned  by  a 
'/j  or  54  hp.  motor  at  the  rate  of  over 
1700  revolutions  per  minute  the  impeller 
circulates  the  water  up  and  over  the 
dishes,  washing  the  detergent  out  of  a 


The  question  most  people  want  an¬ 
swered  is,  “\Nhat  must  wc  have  in  the 
way  of  water-undei -pressure,  drainage  and 
wiring  systems  to  support  such  a  maehinc 
and  make  it  work  successfully?”  Since  the 
wat(‘r  situation  is  the  primaiy  comern, 
let’s  look  at  that  point  first.  The  amount 
of  water  required  by  the  dishwasher,  re- 
gai'dless  of  make  or  model,  is  ne\-er  more 
than  abtiut  8  gallons  for  the  complete 
washing-rinsing  c  ycle,  but  this  water  must 
be  hot,  which  makes  a  hot  water  heater 
the  first  prerequisite.  Experience  shows 
that  tap  water  of  less  than  150°  F.  has 
cooled  so  much  by  the  time  the  washing 
actually  gets  under  way  that  it  does  not 
do  an  entirely  satisfactor\-  cleaning  job, 
nor  does  water  cooler  than  150°  have  the 
effective  genn-killing  ability,  which  is  one 
of  the  big  points  in  fa\  or  of  washing  dishes 
mechanically. 

If  your  hot  water  heater  can  be  regu¬ 
lated,  then  setting  it  up  a  notch  should 
proxide  water  at  the  right  temperature; 
but  the  manufacturers  also  have  built  into 
the  machines  a  way  to  provide  water  at 
the  best  temperature  or  keep  the  water 
hot  when  it  reaches  the  machine.  5’oungs- 
town  and  .\pex ,  dishwashere  ha\c  built 
into  the  machine  a  small  two  or  two-and- 
a-half  gallon  hot  water  tank  which  hc'ats 
water  to  about  180°  F.  This  water  then 
supplements  the  water  coming  from  the 
regular  household  water  heater,  boosting 
it  to  the  right  temperature. 

I'hc  other  mac  hines  have  a  heating  rod 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dishwasher  which 
circles  the  impeller.  .\s  soon  as  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  turned  on.  the  heating  coil  starts 
operating  maintaining  a  high  water  tc-m- 
perature  as  the  watc’r  flows  into  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

“When  we  remodeled  our  house  three 
years  ago,”  says  Mrs.  Owen  Douglas  who 
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THE  HOL’SEW'IFE  TOD.W  ma>  choose  from 
among  many  styles  to  find  the  dishwasher  that 
fits  her  kitchen  layout.  If  she  needs  a  sink  as 
well,  there  are  several  two-in-one  units  like  that 
at  the  left.  The  dishwasher  above  loads  from 
the  top,  but  slides  out  so  extra  counter  space 
is  available.  Other  models  feature  front  open¬ 
ing  and  racks  which  roll  out  for  front  loading. 

lives  on  a  dair\’  fann  near  Rising  Sun, 
Indiana,  “I  dccidc'd  that  I  was  going  to 
leave  space  for  a  dishwasher.  \  lot  of  my 
friends  thought  I  might  be  making  a  mis¬ 
take,  bc'cause  they  had  heard  that  auto¬ 
matic  eejuipment  takes  so  muc  h  hot  water, 
but  I  turned  a  deaf  ear  and  went  right 
ahead.  I  didn’t  see  how  it  could  possibly 
take  more  water  than  washing  and  rinsing 
by  hand. 

“We  have  a  deep  well  system  which 
supplies  all  our  water  in  and  around  the 
house  and  a  SO-gallon  gas  water  heater 
which  we  have  bcc-n  using  for  yc'ars  now. 
Together  thew  still  turn  out  plenty  of  hot 
water,  even  with  the  dishwasher  added. 
The  water  is  about  average  hardne-ss.  I’d 
say — at  least  we’ve  never  felt  that  we 
needed  to  add  a  softener  to  the  system. 

•MOST  F.\RM  w  ater  systems  deliver  20-40 
P.S.I.  pressure,  enough  for  dishwashers. 


THE  E.\RLY  “.MODEL  T"  dishwashers  had 
to  be  cranked  by  hand.  They  got  the  dishes 
clean,  but  most  women  preferred  dishpan  hands 
to  the  violent  exercise  it  took  to  do  the  job. 


The  only  spotting  I’xe  ever  noticed  has 
bec-n  on  my  glassware  and  silver.  If  I 
want  this  to  be  especially  bright,  then  I 
can  dr\'  it  by  hand  when  the  lid  opens 
after  the  washing  and  rinsing  cycles  end. 

“There  was  the  ciuestion,  too,”  Mrs. 
Douglas  says,  “as  to  whether  or  not  a 
dishwasher  would  upset  our  septic  tank. 
No  matter  what  anyone  says.”  she  adds. 
“I  think  all  septic  tanks  have  to  be 
cleaned  out  every  so  ofu'n.  and  the  dish¬ 
washer  has  not  made  this  job  any  differ¬ 
ent  than  it  has  always  be«-n. 

“The  remodeling  job  gave  us  a  chance 
to  install  several  extra  circuits  in  the 
house,  but  when  it  came  time  to  hook  up 
the  dishwasher  to  the  system,  the  kitchen 
lighting  circuit  had  plenty  of  room  on 
it  for  the  dishwasher,  so  wc  added  it  to 


DI.SHW.\SHERS  USE  little  water,  but  it 
must  be  hot  to  do  a  good  cleaning  job. 


Brand 

Type 

Width 

Total  Time 

Capacity  of  Cycle 

Water 
per  l.oad 

Water  Temperature 
Recom  mended 

Water  Pres. 
Recommended 

Electrical 

Requirements 

.\\11KU:.V.N 

Ri  K  IU..NS 

Trout  opciiiiij', 
front  loutliiiji;, 
sliiliii^  racks, 
heating  rod. 

24'  alone, 

48'  with  sink 

Family  serv¬ 
ice  for  8 

34  min. 

6.4  gals. 

140’-160°  F.  at 
dishwasher 

20-120 

P.  S.  1. 

(Pounds  per 
S(|uare  inch) 

Operates  on  110  volts 
60  cycle  .AC  circuit. 

.Apkx 

Top  opening, 
tup  loading, 
booster  heater. 

24'  alone, 

48'  with  sink 

Service  for  6 

30  min. 
maximum, 
can  he 
reduced 

3  gals. 

Standard  heater  should 
deliver  at  125 “-135°  F. 
Bixister  heater  supplies 
water  at  180“  F. 

20-100 

P.  S.  1. 

Operates  on  110-120 
volts  60  cycle  .AC 
circuit. 

Crosley 

Front  opening, 
sliding  racks, 
front  loading, 
heating  rod. 

24'  alone, 

48'  with  sink 

Service  for  6 

34  min. 

6.3  gals. 

140°-160“  F.  at 
dishwasher 

20-120 

P.  S.  1. 

Operates  on  115  volts 
60  cycles  .AC  circuit. 

General 

Eieciric 

Slides  out, 
top  loading, 
heating  rod, 
portable  avail. 

24'  alone, 

48"  with 
sink 

Family  serv¬ 
ice  for  8 
|)eople 

30  min. 

7  gals. 

150°  F.  at  dishwasher 

20-120 

P.  S.  I. 

Operates  on  1 15  volts 
60  cycle  .AC  circuit. 

Hotpoint 

Front  opening, 
sliding  rack, 
front  loading, 
heating  rod. 

27'  alone, 

48  '  with  sink 

Service  for  8 

45  min. 

8  gals. 

150°  F.  at  dishwasher 

20-120 

P.  S.  I. 

Operates  on  115  volts 
60  cycle  -AC  circuit. 

James 

Portable, 
tup  opening, 
tup  luading, 
heating  rud. 

25'  wide, 

18'  deep 

68  pieces 

9V2  niin. 
Dishes  are 
self-drying 

4V2  gals. 

Heating  element  heats 
water  to  180°  F.  for 
last  rinse 

Pressure 
switch  con¬ 
trols  water 
level 

Operates  on  110-120 
volts  60  cycle  AC 
circuit. 

Kitchen.Aid 

Front  opening, 
sliding  rack, 
front  luading, 
heating  rod. 

24"  alone, 

48"  with  sink 

Service  for 
6-8 

35  min. 

7  gals. 

140°-160°  F.  at 
dishwasher 

Not  less 
than  15 

P.  S.  I. 

Operates  on  115  volts 
60  cycle  .AC  circuit. 

Westixchocse 

Sliiles  out, 
top  loailing, 
heating  rod, 
portable  avail. 

24'  alone, 

48"  with 
sink 

Service  for  8 

36  min. 

7  gals. 

140°-160°  F.  at 
dishwasher 

20-120 

P.  S.  I. 

Operates  on  110-120 
volts  60  cycle  .AC 
circuit. 

Vocxt;sTowN 

Top  opening, 
top  loading, 
booster  heater. 

27 '  alone. 

48"  with  sink 

Serv  ice  for  8 

9^4  min. 
Dishes  are 
self-dry  ing 

5Vz  gals. 

Standard  heater  should 
deliver  at  125°-13>°F. 
Booster  heater  supplies 
water  at  175°  F. 

20-125 

P.  S.  I. 

Operates  on  110-120 
volts  60  cycle  .\C 
circuit. 

\’1TAL  STATISTICS  on  dishwashers  produced 
by  leading  manufacturers  are  listed  above.  The 
impeller  below,  typical  of  that  in  many  of  the 
machines,  hurls  water  over  the  dishes  during 
washing-rinsing  cycles.  The  heating  rod  circling 
it  boosts  water  to  germ-killing  tempera'tures. 


that  (  in  uit  instead  of  to  one  of  its  own.” 

Although  some  automatic  equipment 
has  a  reputation  for  being  pretty  delicate¬ 
ly  adjusted  and  easily  thrown  out  of  bal¬ 
ance,  Mrs.  Douglas  says  that  she  has  had 
only  one  adjustment  made  in  three  years 
on  her  dishwasher.  The  cut-ofT  switch  was 
not  operating  properly,  but  was  quickly 
and  easily  set  right  by  the  seiviceman 
who  came  out  from  Rising  Sun. 

Water  pressure  also  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  operation  of  the  machine,  al¬ 
though  the  wide  range  of  pressures  under 
which  the  dishwasher  will  serve  satisfac¬ 
torily  usually  gives  plenty  of  leeway.  Most 
of  the  dishwashers  are  regulated  to  oper¬ 
ate  under  water  pressure  between  20  and 
120  pounds  per  square  inch.  If  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  greater  than  this,  a  reducing  valve 
must  be  installed  to  prevent  too  much 
water  from  entering  the  dishwashing  tub. 
This  causes  an  overflow  thiough  the 
standpipe  and  also  may  increase  the  load 
on  the  motor,  through  the  extra  load 
placed  on  the  impeller — enough  to  blow 
the  fuse.  .Abnormally  low  pirssure  results 
in  too  little  water  in  the  tub  which  re¬ 
duces  the  effectiveness  of  the  washing  ac¬ 


tion.  Most  faiTn  water  systems  are  set  to 
supply  water  between  20  and  40  pounds 
pressure  which  will  work  efficiently. 

Mineral  content  of  local  water  supplies 
does  affect  the  washing  performance  of 
any  dishwasher,  manufacturers  admit,  just 
as  it  affects  the  washing  ability  of  the 
home  laundry  and  housekeeping  efficien¬ 
cy  in  general;  however,  the  new  deter¬ 
gents  are  doing  an  effective  job  of  prac¬ 
tically  eliminating  washing  difficulties  in 
most  areas  whtTe  the  water  is  moderately 
hard. 

Several  special  dishwasher  detergents, 
such  as  Electra-Sol,  Calgonite.  Finish,  and 
Chat  may  be  recommended  for  use  with 
the  machines.  These  are  available  usually 
at  the  Icxal  grocers-  store  or  through  the 
dishwasher  dealer.  The  recommendations 
on  the  box  give  the  quantity  which  pro¬ 
duces  effective  dishwashing  under  normal 
circumstances,  but  this  quantity  must  var\- 
depending  upon  mineral  content  of  water 
in  various  areas.  One  good  rule  to  re¬ 
member  is  always  to  use  the  least  amount 
of  detergent  which  gives  satisfactory 
washing  results. 

{Continued  on  page  119) 
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By  Josephine  Leonide  Hewitt 


^Vhen  it  caim-  to  a  prettN  cirl.  Grandpa  was  the  shyest  youn^ 
man  in  the  county  and  chances  are  he’d  never  have  gotten  to  the 
■‘poppin’  point”  with  Miss  Sally  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  Kissin' 
bridge. 

One  Sunday  early  in  June,  the  story  goes,  he  was  driving  Miss 
Sally  home  from  Senices  when  one  of  those  sudden  summer 
showei-s  came  pelting  down  just  as  they  w<*re  nearing  Deer  Run. 
For  the  sake  of  Miss  Sally’s  new  sprigged  muslin  dress.  Grandpa 
flicked  the  whip  at  his  bay  mare  and  made  a  dash  for  the  shelter 
of  the  bridge  which  spanned  the  stream.  At  the  sudden  speed, 
Miss  Sallv  ga\e  a  little  shriek  and  grabbed  the  side  of  the  bugg\’ 
with  one  hand  and  her  bonnet  with  the  other.  They  whizzed 
around  the  bend  at  a  reckless  clip,  clattered  onto  the  boards,  and 
drew  up  in  the  ( ool  darkness  of  the  old  bridge. 

The  frasrance  of  the  fresh  rain  mingled  with  that  of  the 
early  summer  flowers  and  the  musty,  dusty  smell  of  the  old 
bridge.  Miss  Sally,  all  breathless  and  flushed  from  the  wild  ride, 
smoothed  her  dress,  settled  her  bonn(*t  and  laughingly  declared 
that  Grandpa  was  a  regular  dare-devil! 


I'his.  with  the  noise  of  the  rain  pounding  down  and  the  dim¬ 
ness  of  the  old  bridge,  boosted  Grandpa’s  courage  and  before 
stoppinc  to  think  about  being  shv  he  had  slipped  an  arm  around 
M  iss  Sally  and  kissed  her.  By  the  time  the  rain  stopped  a  few 
minutes  later,  she  had  promised  to  marr\-  him. 

The  old  kissin’  bridge  that  sheltered  Grandpa  that  summer 
Sunday,  and  the  1500  others  that  still  exist  today,  are  links  that 
bind  us  to  an  earlier,  simpler  way  of  life.  Many  have  given  way 
to  fire,  flood,  time,  and  modern  traffie,  but  those  that  do  remain 
are  distinctly  earlv  .American — severely  simple,  straight-forward, 
and  functional  structures  that  possess  little  intrinsic  beauty.  If 
they  were  stripped  of  their  surroundings  and  set  between  the 
treeless  banks  of  a  river,  they  would  look,  as  one  faimer  said,  as 
thouah  they  wt-re  built  by  the  mile  and  sold  by  the  yard.  In 
their  days  of  greatest  usefulness,  however,  they  harmonized  with 
the  rui  jfl  scene  as  naturally  as  the  log  cabin. 

While  earning  a  road  across  a  river  was  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  bridge,  it  ser\  ed  a  good  many  other  uses  which  have  endowed 
it  with  the  power  to  set  people  daydreaming  about  the  past.  The 


Burr  Truss  and  .Arch 


Burr's  truss,  strengthened 
with  an  arch,  was  used 
for  the  majority  of 
covered  bridges  in  the 
U.  S.  The  lattice  system 
was  popular  in 
New  England. 


Town  Lattice  Truss 


i 


¥ 
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trout  fisherman  cherished  the  long  still  pool  under  the  bridges 
and  the  bird  lovers  knew  that  robins.  pho<‘bes  and  even  swallows 
picked  its  weathen  d  timbers  for  nesting.  To  small  boys,  the 
bridges  offered  infinite  possibilities  for  amusement — a  swim 
underneath,  or  chinning  and  hand-over-hand  on  the  rods  and 
braces  overhead. 

Some  families  kept  a  “shoe  rag”  tucked  between  the  timbers 
of  a  bridge  which  was  near  their  church  so  that  they  could  dust 
off  their  shoes  before  making  an  entrance  at  Sunday  Services. 
The  long  rough  floor  made  an  ideal  place  for  drilling  the  local 
militia.  In  an  emergency  it  was  used  for  campmeetings,  the  long 
tunnel  echoing  with  the  jubilant  singing  of  an  old-time  hymn. 

Th»‘  walls  inside  the  bridge  were  a  favorite  spot  for  traveling 
salesmen  to  post  signs  extolling  the  miraculous  cures  offered  by 
Perry’s  Spavin  Cure  or  Flanagan’s  Liniment  For  Man  or  Beast). 

And  manv  a  boy  has  been  late  to  school  because  he  lingered 
too  long  in  the  bridge  enthralled  by  the  circus  poster  showing  a 
beautiful  creature  in  pink  tights  balancing  herself  on  the  back  of 
a  plumed  white  horse  which  raced  around  the  ring  as  a  mus¬ 
tachioed  man  snapped  his  whip. 

The  covered  bridge,  far  from  being  an  .American  monopoly, 
has  been  in  existence  for  centuries.  The  first  covered  bridge 
spanned  the  Euphrates  River  in  783  B.  C.  and  there  are  covered 
bridges  in  China  which  date  back  2000  years.  The  famous  Chapel 
Bridge  in  Luzerne,  Switzerland,  which  has  murals  painted  inside, 
was  built  in  1333.  The  Ponte  Sul  Tineino  in  Italy  is  also  a  14th 
century  product. 

When  bidding  for  a  bridge  contract  came  up,  the  competing 
builders  would  arrive  carrying  models  of  their  bridges,  since  there 
was  little  planning  of  the  bridges  on  paper  and  blueprints  were 
unknown.  There  was  always  some  haggling  over  price  and  mate¬ 
rials.  One(‘  the  selectmen  awarded  the  contract,  however,  their 
only  specification  usually  was  that  the  new  bridge  be  a  “load  of 
hay  wide  and  high,”  which  gave  the  builder  considerable  leeway. 


COV  ERED  bridge-building  was  the  work  of 
master-craftsmen  rather  than  engineers. 

The  hand-hewn  timbers  were  fitted  together 
in  a  clearing  near  the  bridge  site, 
then  transferred  to  the  piers  where  they 
were  put  together  again  with  wooden  nails. 
No  two  bridges  were  alike. 


I’he  contractors  were  geni’rally  fussy  about  the  timber  used 
in  their  bridges.  Native  pine  was  much  used  in  the  Northeast, 


but  it  was  less  durable  to  the  spray  and  general  dampness.  Hem¬ 
lock  and  spruce  were  also  favorite  timbers.  Whatever  the  timber 
used,  it  had  to  be  good  clear  stuff,  thoroughly  air  seasoned  before 
it  went  into  use.  Even  so  it  was  cheap  and  the  cost  of  the  bridges 
by  today’s  standards  was  ver\-  low. 

One  bridge  built  in  1796  near  Hanover,  New  York,  required 
{Continued  on  page  80) 
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^OUCMIU  0»  CIRCULAR  SHIPS 

Most  populor  style 
coiling  of  circles,  end  other  odd  de 
signs.  Blodes  hollow  ’® 

eosier.  foster,  heavier  work.  In  7 
10"  ond  12”  lengt^ 


COMRINATION  SNIPS 

Also  fovored  by  professional  users 
for  stroight  and  moderotely  irrego- 
lor  cots.  Blades  individoolly  fiffed** to 
secure  Positive,  free-cutting  oction. 
^  In  10"  and  12"  lengths. 


STRAIGHT  OR  REGULAR  SHIPS 

Fine  for  shops,  forms  ond  homes 
where  a  handy  cutter  is  needed. 
Streamlined  with  easy,  groceful 
curves  and  well  rounded  edges.  In 
7",  10"  and  12"  lengths. 


Truly  all-purpose^  PROTO's  new 
snips  fill  the  needs  of  practically 
all  industries,  mechanics  ancl 
craftsmen.  Four  basic  styles  cut 
hundreds  of  materials.  And  you 
get  true  professional  quality  in 
PROTO  snips!  They  give  smooth, 
fast,  accurate  cuts...produce  better 
finished  work,  clean  and  unbent 
...have  great  strength  and  tough¬ 
ness. ..are  sturdily  built.  Buv  these 
professional,  all-purpose  snips 
from  your  PROTO  dealer.  Send 
10<  for  68-page  catalog  of  entire 
line  to 

PLOMB  TOOL  COMPANY 


The  MOIO  line  Includes  2266Y  Santa  Fc  Ave. 

Wrenches,  Pliers,  Screw* 

drivers,  Punches,  Chisels,  f  _  k,  ^  %  e  4  /''*  i 

Sockets, Pullers,  Industriol  L'OS  54, 

Tools,  Mony  Others. 


Eastern  Factory— Jamestown,  N.Y, 


KISSIN’  BRIDCiES 

(Continued  from  page  79) 

20  pines,  each  60  feet  long  and  hewn  18 
inches  square.  The  Deacon  Dewey  who 
supplied  these  timbers  cut  and  hewn  to 
order  charged  $1  each  for  them.  The 
Chcapside  Bridge,  Dcarfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  which  was  an  impressive  two-span 
bridge  with  a  partition  in  the  center  di¬ 
viding  north-bound  and  south-bound  traf¬ 
fic,  cost  but  $8000  in  1806.  During  its 
first  22  years,  it  earned  $18,000  in  tolls. 

When  a  bridge  was  contracted  and  the 
site  agreed  upon,  a  nearby  field  or  other 
clear  place  became  the  “proving  grounds” 
for  the  bridge  before  it  was  erected  on 
the  piers.  There  the  timbers  of  the  bridge 
were  fitted  together  on  the  ground,  then 
taken  apart  and  each  piece  put  up  sepa¬ 
rately  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  scaffold¬ 
ing  of  timber. 

In  building  the  bridges  the  c.xact  design 
of  a  truss,  or  frame,  was  rarely  followed. 
The  builder  considered  the  materials  and 
the  situation  under  which  the  bridge  was 
to  serve,  and  then  varied  the  design  to 
suit.  A  sample  panel  of  the  frame  was 
laid  out  carefully  by  the  master  builder, 
who  was  so  concerned  with  accuracy  that 
he  marked  the  joints  with  a  sharp  knife 
blade  because  a  pencil  made  too  coarse  a 
line.  The  patterns  were  then  copied  from 
the  sample  with  great  precision  to  be 
used  by  the  men  in  cutting  the  joints. 
.Any  considerable  error  in  making  the 
joints  meant  too  much  settlement  or  sag 
when  the  scaffolding  was  taken  away. 

The  great  truss  timbers  were  care¬ 
fully  arranged  on  the  grass  and  le\elcd. 
Holes  were  bored  with  big  augers  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  wooden  pins  which  connected 
the  parts.  These  treenails,  or  trunncls.  as 
they  were  called,  were  usually  made  of  oak 
and  were  soaked  or  boiled  in  oil  to  assure 
durability  before  they  were  used. 

While  this  work  was  going  on,  scaffold¬ 
ing  was  erected  in  the  stream  between  the 
waiting  abutments  and  “stringers,”  or 
horizontal  timbers,  were  laid  from  bank 
to  bank.  These  were  never  level,  but  al¬ 
ways  with  a  “camber”  so  that  the  mid¬ 
stream  part  was  several  inches  higher 
than  the  ends.  This  camber  was  one  of 
the  builder’s  evidences  of  skill  and  had 
two  uses.  Bridges  always  settled  a  little 
when  the  scaffolding  was  removed  and 
the  vibration  of  traffic  caused  more  set¬ 
tling  as  time  went  by.  The  lesser  reason 
has  to  do  with  the  error  njade  by  the 
human  eye  which  sees  a  long  level  line 
as  if  it  cur\ed  down  in  the  middle.  The 
camber  corrected  this. 

Several  men  of  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century  were  professional  bridge- 
builders — Timothy  Palmer,  Louis  Wern- 
wag.  Theodore  Burr  and  Nicholas  Powers. 
Others  such  as  Colonel  Enoch  Hale  and 
Ithiel  Town,  while  not  exclusively  build¬ 
ers.  made  a  contribution  to  the  science  of 
engineering  bridges. 

Colonel  Hale  became  prominant  in 
local  and  county  politics  in  New  Hamp- 


Safest  and  best 
all-season  protection 
against  flies  and 


insect  pests 


Curtiss  Candy  Breeding 
Farms  illustrate  the  point 


Curtiss 

IMproved  Stud  Se 

The  home  of  the  foundation  herds  of 
Holstein,  Guernsey,  Brown 
Ayrshires,  Jersey,  Milking  Shorthorns. 
Aberdeen-Angus.  and  Scotch 
horns  producing  the  sires  used  in  the 
nationwide  IMproved  Stud  Service. 

Carv.  Illinois 


l^Y  PLACING  Gardner  electrified  screens 
over  strategic  windows  and  on  entrance  doors, 
pesky  flies  that  bedevil  stock  and  contaminate, 
can  all  but  be  eliminated.  These  durable  screens 
operate  twenty-four  hours  a  day  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  for  a  current  cost  of  a  few  pennies  per 
month.  They  will  deliver  years  of  safe,  trouble- 
free  service.  Curtiss  Candy  Breeding  Farms, 
along  with  many  other  outstanding  establish¬ 
ments,  have  been  Gardner  equipped  since  1943 
without  any  replacement  required.  Initial  cost 
is  comparable  to  what  you  would  spend  in  one 
year  to  combat  flies  by  other  methods.  Gardner 
engineers  will  gladly  prepare  recommendations 
for  your  needs  —  without  obligation.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  full  information. 


Gardner  Manufacturing  Co. 

3652  Barstow  St.,  Horicon,  Wis. 
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WOODEN  CORN  CRIBS 
DO  COST  LESS  AT  FIRST 


BUT  THE  CORN  AND  GRAIN  WASTED  THROUGH 
EXPOSURE,  POOR  VENTILATION.  AND  RATS.  AND 
THE  COST  OF  MATERIALS  FOR  REPAIRS  OR 
REBUILDING  EVERY  FEW  YEARS,  MAKE  A 
WOODEN  CRIB  MORE  EXPENSIVE  THAN  A 
BUCKEYE  STEEL  CORN  CRIB,  WHICH  PROVIDES 
THE  BESJ  ALL-ROUND  PROTECTION  ON  THE 
FARM  FOR  YOUR  CORN. 


Inferior  farm  structures  of  a  more-or-less 
temporary  nature  add  very  little  to  the 
total  value  of  a  farm,  and  sometimes 
lessen  the  sale  value. 


WHY  WOODEN.  WIRE  MESH.  AND  MAKESHIFT  CRIBS  COST  YOU  MORE  IN  THE  LONG  RUN 

•  EXPOSURE  TO  PROLONGED  DAMPNESS  BRINGS  ON  SPOILAGE. 

•  RATS  CAN  GET  AT  THE  CORN  AND  EAT  THE  BEST  PART. 

•  NOT  ENOUGH  VENTILATION  THROUGH  THE  CORN  —  CORN  MOLDS  OR  ROTS. 

•  WOODEN  CRIBS  REOUIRE  A  GREAT  DEAL  OF  MAINTENANCE  —  NEED  TO  BE 
REPAIRED  OR  REPLACED  TOO  OFTEN. 

•  WEEVILS  LAY  THEIR  EGGS  IN  WOOD. 


OF  BUCKEYE  I  STEEL  CORN  CRIBS 


DIVERTER  CAP  FOR 
FILLING  REMOVE  CAP 
BEFORE  STARTING  FAN 


For  all  weather  —  Forced  Air*  or  Gravity**  —  Buckeye 
provides  best  protection  for  storing  corn  on  the  farm. 


FAN  AND  MOTOR  UNIT 
ENCLOSED  AT  TOP 
OF  UPPER  CYLINDER 


Heavy  22-gauge,  galvanized  steel,  either  forced  air  or  gravity  system  —  to  "lieep" 
corn  in  the  crib  until  ready  for  use.  Buckeye  Steel  Cribs  have  a  center  ventilating 
tube  with  a  strong  wire  mesh  opening  %  way  up  the  tube  and  a  galvanized  section 
at  top  which  holds  motor  and  fan.  Motor  is  totally  enclosed  and  operates  on  I  10 
or  220  volts. 

Buckeye  Corn  Cribs  are  perforated  for  proper  ventilation,  designed  to  prevent 
rodent  entry,  and  are  of  Zincgrip  steel  —  galvanized  plus  extra  coating  of  zinc. 
Zincgrip  steel  provides  assurance  of  lifetime  storage  facilities.  When  corn  with  a 
moisture  content  of  more  than  23yo  put  in  a  crib,  a  forced  air  system  is  necessary 
for  successful  storage.  If  the  moisture  content  drops  below  23%,  the  gravity  air 
system  will  be  sufficient,  which  means  that  the  fan  can  be  turned  off. 

Buckeye  Steel  Cribs  are  long  lasting  —  rat  proof  —  rust  resistant  —  weatherproof 
—  lightning  proof  —  fireproof  —  easily  erected  —  require  little  maintenance  — 
properly  ventilated  —  fan  in  center  shaft  circulates  air  so  efficiently  that  drying  to 
15%  moisture  occurs  in  a  short  time.  Unusual  perforations  on  walls  let  air  in  and 
keep  rain  out. 


ALL  PARTS  SIZED  TO  HANDLE  EASILY  AND 
MATCH  ACCURATELY  —  MADE  FROM 
HEAVY.  22-GAUGE  GALVANIZED  STEEL 


AHRACTIVE  BUILDINGS  OF  A  PERMANENT  NATURE 
INCREASE  THE  SALE  VALUE  OF  YOUR  FARM 


Buckeye  Steel  Grain  Bins  have  the  same  construc¬ 
tion  as  Buckeye  Corn  Cribs,  except  that  the  walls 
are  solid  steel  sheets.  Give  your  grains  superior 
protection  with  Buckeye  Steel  Grain  Bins. 

See  your  Silver  Shield  and  Buckeye  Dealer,  or  dis¬ 
tributor,  or  write  for  more  information. 

*  Forced  air  ventilation  sizes  295  to  875  bushels  of  ear 
corn. 

**  Gravity  sizes  295  bushels  to  1275  bushels  of  ear  corn. 
Recommended  where  moisture  content  of  corn  is  under 
937.  for  safe,  economical  storage. 


CLAYTON  &  LAMBERT  MFC.  CO. 


1704  DIXIE  HIGHWAY 


LOUISVILLE,. KY: 


Please  send  me  more  information  on  Buckeye  Steel  Corn  Cribs  and  Grain  Bins 

NAME:  . 

ADDRESS:  .  ..  . 


ALSO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SILVER  SHIELD  STEEL  SILOS 
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P\9ntY  of  water  WHERE  you 
need  it,  WHEN  you  need  it! 

Save  water,  save  labor,  save  crops  with 
Rain  Bird  Sprinklers,  famous  around  the 
world  for  their  faultless  operation,  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  water.  You'll  find  increased  pro¬ 
duction  at  lower  cost  when  you  irrigate  with 
Rain  Bird. 

There's  a  Roin  Bird  Sprinkler  to  fit  every 
irrigation  problem  — 19  models  in  all,  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  1  Vi  G.P.M.  at  3  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  to  610  G.P.M.  at  120  pounds  pressure. 


If  yours  is  a  special  irrigation  problem, 
consult  our  research  department  now. 


There's  no  obligation,  of  course. 


NAIIONAL.  RAIN  BIRD  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CORP. 


AZUSA,  CALIFORNIA 


I R.  Nelson  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Peona,  III.  •  RAIN  BIRD  Sprinkler  Mfg.  Co.  ( Canada )  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


to  penetrate 


Oiv.  of  Coitlo  Hilli  Corp. 


DEPT.  F.  •  AGRICULTURAL  DIVISION 


co: 

PIQUA,  OHIO 


shire  and,  like  many  a  politician  before 
and  after  him,  introduced  into  the  legis¬ 
lature  a  bill  which  would  grant  him  per¬ 
mission  to  erect  a  toll  bridge  over  the 
river  between  W’alpole,  N.  H.,  and  Rock¬ 
ingham,  V't.  The  bridge,  built  in  1783 
was  the  first  to  span  the  Connectcut  River. 

The  tolls  charged  to  cross  the  bridges 
were  a  favorite  topic  for  complaint.  Three 
cents  p)er  horse,  one  cent  for  sheep  or  hogs 
and  10  cents  for  horse  and  buggy  was  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  to  pay!  But  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  who  was  willing  to  risk  his  money  and 
reputation  for  such  an  uncertain  venture 
as  bridging  a  stream  where  the  heads  of 
a  township  would  not,  it  was  perhaps  only 
fair  that  he  should  be  given  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  getting  his  money  back  by  charging 
a  toll  to  cross  the  bridge. 

There  is  the  stor\-  told  by  a  traveler 
in  Vermont  during  a  flood  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  River  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  “I 
arrived  in  town,”  he  said,  “and  decided  to 
take  the  mail  stage  across  the  covered  toll 
bridge  there,  but  because  the  river  was 
rising  vehicles  were  not  permitted  to  cross. 
So  I  joined  the  stage  driver  and  decided  to 
walk  across  the  bridge  with  him.  At  the 
toll  gate  on  the  other  side  the  toll  keeper 
was  thrown  into  a  dilemma  as  to  whether 
or  not  I  was  on  the  stage. 

“I  was  with  the  stage  driver,  he  pointed 
out,  and  was  therefore  a  passenger  and  en¬ 
titled  to  pass  over  the  bridge  free.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  pondered.  I  was  not  ac¬ 
tually  in  the  stage,  but  walking,  and  as  a 
pedestrian  I  should  pay  3  cents,  .\fter  a 
three-sided  discussion  of  the  situation, 
however,  the  toll  collector  declared  that  I 
was  in  reality  a  passenger,  walking  not  of 
my  own  choice  but  by  act  of  God.  So  I 
kept  my  3  cents  and  went  on  my  wav, 
wondering  what  sort  of  decision  the 
Supreme  Court  would  have  handed  down 
in  the  matter!” 

One  of  the  most  noted  and  ingenious 
of  the  pioneer  bridgebuilders  was  Timothv 
Palmer  who  built  many  of  the  larger 
bridges  of  the  Northeast.  Best  known 
of  his  work  was  the  “Permanent”  Bridge 
over  the  Schuykill  River  at  Philadelphia. 
It  is  believed  by  some  to  be  the  first  cov¬ 
ered  bridge  built  in  .America  and  had  an 
overall  length  of  about  1300  feet. 

It  must  have  been  this  bridge  which 
a  farmer  approached  one  day  with  a 
load  of  hay.  Taking  one  look  at  the  long 
dark  tuiinel.  he  clucked  to  his  team,  turned 
around,  and  drove  back  the  way  he  came. 
“I  could  have  gotten  in  all  right,”  he 
mused,  “but  I’d  never  squeeze  through 
that  little  hole  at  the  other  end.” 

Theodore  Burr,  a  relative  of  .Aaron 
Burr,  is  credited  by  most  engineering 
authorities  with  discovering  the  principle 
that  solved  the  problem  of  creating  a 
covered  bridge.  In  1798  he  first  used  this 
principle  to  build  a  bridge  and  his  design 
was  used  after  that  for  the  majority  of 
wooden  covered  bridges  in  the  United 
States. 

His  truss  was  in  reality  merely  a  series 


ol  King  posts  combined  with  an  an  h.  I)ut 
instead  of  strengthening  the  arch  by  the 
truss,  he  strengthened  the  truss  by  the 
arch.  To  understand  his  design,  suppose 
that  the  longest  available  timbers  are  used 
for  the  diagonals  slanting  from  the  ground 
base  to  the  top  of  the  King  post.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  two  bases  ol  the 
right  triangle  together  w  ill  reai  h  farther 
than  either  diagonal-- that  is,  than  any 
available  timber.  1  he  arch  was  then 
added  to  strengthen  the  overall  strueture. 

A  popular  truss  system  of  early  New 
England  was  the  lattiie  truss  which  was 
patented  by  a  business  man.  Ithiel  'I'own 
of  Connecticut,  in  1820.  Town  sjjent  a 
great  deal  of  time  piomoting  the  merits 
of  the  truss  through  advertising,  ])am- 
phlets  and  travel. 

I'he  lattice  truss  was  a  true  truss,  free 
of  arch  action  and  horizontal  thrust.  In 
its  favor  could  be  said  that  it  was  easy  to 
build,  stood  mu(  h  abuse,  and  gave  «  \  i- 
denee  of  distress  long  before  it  collajjsed. 

Nicholas  Powers  was  one  of  the  builders 
who  specialized  in  the  lattiie  truss.  His 
best  known  bridge  at  North  Blenheim. 
New  ^’ork.  was  extremely  long  for  a 
single  span  bridge  and  was  looked  upon 
with  many  a  lifted  eyebrow  as  “Power’s 
Folly.”  As  the  time  drew  near  to  knoi  k 
the  scaffolding  out,  Power’s  climbed  on 
the  bridge  and  called  to  the  crowd  who 
had  gathered  below,  presumably  to  see 
the  bridge  come  crashing  down,  “If  she 
goes,  I’ll  go  with  her!” 


No  Soil  Is 
Too  Tough! 


For  TOWNER'S 
Stubble  Plow 


Virgin  brushland.  sun-baked  adobe 
fields,  heavy  packed  sod  .  .  .  these 
are  jobs  for  Towner’s  Stubble  Plow. 
Three  tons  of  weight  assure  pene¬ 
tration  of  even  the  totighest  land. 


Write  for  your  free 
copy  of  descriptive 
literature. 


TOWNIR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Santo  Ana,  California 


Hot  Chicks  Cost  You  Money! 


Tests  show,  and  poultry  growers 
agree,  that  chickens  lay  more  and 
larger  eggs — reach  market  weight 
.sooner  —  produce  greater  profits 
when  housed  in  a  temperature  of 
approximately  70°.  Normal  sum¬ 
mer  temperatures  of  from  85-90° 
actually  cause  a  sharp  reduction 
in  egg  size,  a  drop  in  food  con- 
.sumption  and  a  drastic  loss  in  egg 
production.  Near  100°,  a  large 
weight  loss  is  recorded,  and  mor¬ 
tality  rises  at  a  staggering  rate. 

To  combat  this,  farmers  every¬ 
where  are  turning  to  Alcoa  Alumi¬ 
num  Roofing  for  range  shelters 
and  poultry  houses.  When  the  hot 
summer  sun  threatens  a  year’s 


profits,  they  rely  on  aluminum’s 
ability  to  keep  buildings  as  much 
as  15°  cooler  than  outside  tem¬ 
perature.  Those  15°  can  mean  the 
difference  between  full  produc¬ 
tion  and  financial  loss. 

Lightweight  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Roofing  goes  up  fast  and  requires 
no  painting.  Just  put  it  up  .  .  . 
and  forget  it!  Plan  your  new 
p)oultry  house  with  aluminum. 
You  can  have  a  full  set  of  work¬ 
ing  drawings,  plus  a  list  of  neces¬ 
sary  materials,  for  just  50  cents 
and  the  coupon  below.  They 
show  you  simply,  easily,  just  how 
to  build  a  200-bird  house  of  long- 
lasting  Alcoa  Aluminum. 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
21  14-F  Alcoa  Building,  Piftsburgh  19,  Po. 

Please  send  me  the  plans  foe  a  200'.bird  Alcoa  Aluminum  Poultry 
House.  I’m  enclosing  50  cents  to  cover,  the  cost  of  mailing  and 
handling. 


Nome  _ 

Address  (or  RFD  No.) _ _ _ 

City  State 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
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Purebreds! 


p 

I  URE  bred  stock . . .  high  yield 
seed  strains . . .  perfectly  kept 
buildings  and  equipment . . . 
all  are  the  mark  of  the  farmer  who 
realizes  that  only  from  quality  can 
be  derived  the  most  in  profits  and 
surety  of  investment. 

And  here’s  quality  diesel  power 
—the  Fairbanks-Morse  Diesel 
Model  49 1  It’s  built  to  the  same 
exacting  standards  that  have  pro¬ 
duced  over  ten  million  diesel  horse¬ 
power  stamped  with  the  name  — 
Fairbanks-Morse. 


Be  sure  of  dependable  POWER 
with  Fairbanks-Morse  Diesels  1 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago  5, 
Illinois. 


# 

/Fairbanks-Morse 


•  itmmt  worth  romomhorlof  whom  yoo  wmmt  tho  host 


DIESEL  AND  DUAL  FUEL  ENGINES  .  RAIL  CARS  . 
DIESEL  LOCOMOTIVES  •  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 
rUMFS  .  SCALES  .  WATER  SERVICE  EQUIPMENT 
•  FARM  MACHINERY  ,  MAGNETOS 


Such  confidence  inspired  othei's  to  stay 
on  the  bridge,  but  there  was  still  skepticism 
by  those  who  believed  that  the  bridge 
would  sag  so  much  from  its  own  weight 
that  it  could  not  possibly  bear  traffic.  To 
this  Powers  shouted,  “If  she  sags  an  inch, 
I’ll  jump  off!” 

Without  further  delay  the  scaffolding 
was  removed  and,  fortunately  for  Powers, 
the  bridge  settled  only  a  small  fraction  of 
an  inch,  less  than  he  had  allowed  for  in 
his  planning. 

.\s  the  years  passed,  signs  of  decay 
caused  the  removal  of  more  and  more  of 
the  old  spans,  but  the  covered  bridge  en¬ 
thusiasts  who  dot  the  nation  have  or¬ 
ganized  the  .American  Covered  Bridge 
Historical  Society  at  Muncie,  Indiana, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Co\ered  Bridges  in  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  to  help  in  presetting  the  covered 
bridges  still  standing  and  to  perpetuate 
covered  bridge  lore  and  legend. 

E\en  in  this  jet  age,  they  know  it  is 
still  a  thrill  to  round  a  bend  and  glimpse 
the  high  roof,  the  broad,  weathered 
planks,  and  the  quiet  darkness  within 
where  generations  of  neighbors  have  passed 
the  time  of  day,  small  boys  have  played 
away  a  rainy  afternoon,  and  many  a 
horse  has  patiently  waited  while  a  bash¬ 
ful  swain  stole  a  kiss  before  drivins  out 
into  the  sunshine  on  the  other  side. 


ST.ACK  SILOS 

(Continued  from  pacte  69^ 
hay.  Since  vou  cannot  pack  propcrlv  by 
foot  you  must  rely  on  the  weight  of  the 
material  itself  to  help  do  the  packins.  If 
forage  is  too  mature  or  wilted  too  lone 
the  spoilage  in  this  type  of  storage  can 
run  When  properly  made  the  spoil¬ 

age  can  be  held  to  lO'^r  to  12'^r. 

Feeding 

Disciples  of  the  stack  silage  st  hool  have 
a  slogan — “Make  it  and  feed  it  from  the 
tractor  seat.”  That’s  just  another  way  of 
saying  that  power  handling  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  operation  is  a  big  advantage.  Hand 
feeding  out  of  a  stack  is  a  rough  chore. 

So  the  man  who  plans  to  put  up  a  stack 
of  silage  had  better  figure  in  advance  just 
how  and  where  he  is  going  to  feed  it. 
Orleton’s  self-feeding  operation,  explained 
above,  is  excellent  for  stock  cattle.  Varia¬ 
tions  on  this  are  the  use  of  wooden  gates 
or  bunk  gates  mounted  on  wheels  that 
can  be  adjusted  to  pennit  the  cattle  to 
cat  the  silage  at  a  controllcd^ratc.  Even 
in  a  self-feeding  system  it  is  sometimes 
necessaiA-  to  fork  out  the  more  solidly 
packed  material. 

Some  daiiymen  have  found  that  their 
cows  can  be  fed  in  bunks  in  the  barn  lot 
in  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  time  it 
would  take  to  feed  them  inside  if  the 
silage  is  scooped  up  with  a  tractor  loader 
and  dumped  into  the  bunks.  Some  pro¬ 
vision.  of  course,  must  be  made  for  li(  king 
the  mud  in  the  lot.  Conen'te  paving  is 
pi-rfec  t.  but  a  hea\  y  layer  of  crushed  ro<  k 


Are  you 

getting  the  most 
from  your  Form? 

.Arc  the  latest  scientific  and  practical 
ideas  being  used  on  your  farm — to 
produce  maximum  returns,  yet  con¬ 
serve  the  resources  for  the  future? 
Experienced  Farm  Managers  con¬ 
sider  this  the  first  essential  in  plan¬ 
ning  a  farm  operation. 

.•\  trained  Rural  .Appraiser  can  give 
you  a  detailed,  written  appraisal 
showing  present  value  and  long 
range  possibilities. 

Without  obligation,  write  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  list  of  professional 
Farm  Managers  or  Rural  .Appraisers 
for  your  area. 


H.  E.  Sfalcup,  Secy.-Treas. 
American  Society  of  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 
Box  67,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 


SLIPPAGE 


ON  T  RAC  TOR  PULLEY  Ti&A  S 


WITH 


PULMORE 


LIQUID  BELT  TREA  r«MJ4  T 

When  the  belt  from  your  tractor  to 
feed  grinder,  corn  shredder,  saw, 
grain  elevator  or  other  stationary 
(arm  implement  slips,  it  not  only 
takes  you  longer  to  do  the  job  but 
it  costs  you  money  in  wasted 
power  and  extra  wear  on  your  belt 
and  equipment. 

PULMORE  Liquid  Belt  Treat¬ 
ment  stops  costly  belt  slippage: 
water-proofs,  weather-proofs  and 
acid-proofs  belts,  tarpaulins,  boots 
and  other  artfcles.  Economical. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  PULMORE 
today;  Write  for  circular! 

BELTRACTION  COMPANY 
1819  Wast  Winona  St., _ Chicogo  40,  III. 


Big  Farm  Production  Ahead 


The  Danuser  Digger  is  a  time  and  labor 
saver,  used  in  drilling  holes  for  fence 
posts,  foundations,  seedling  setting, 
transplanting,  etc.  Augers  from  4"  to 
24"  available.  Thousands  in  use  the 
world  over.  Write  for  literature  pertain¬ 
ing  to  your  model  tractor. 

DANUSER  MACHINE  CO. 

506-09  E.  Third  St.  Fulton,  Mo. 


Diccm 


Nnr 

HOUAMD 


Name. 


Street  or  RFD. 


Itate. 


right  stage  of  curing.  Your  stock  gets  up  to  50%  higher  feed 
value . . .  you  keep  more  of  yoiur  farm  profits. 

Ask  your  authorized  New  Holland  Dealer  to  demonstrate, 
on  your  own  farm,  any  one  of  the  3  great  New  Hplland  balers. 
Or  mail  coupon.  The  New  Holland  Machine  Company,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corporation. 

*Sugge8ted  list  price  F.O.B.  New  Holland,  Pa.,  for  Model  66,  not 
including  Federal  Excise  Tax  on  tubes  and  tires. 

Get  what  you  pay  for — buy  the  best!  New  Holland  is  l3iQSi 
the  only  Twine  certified  by  the  U.  S.  Testing  Co.  to 
meet  rigid  standards  of  length,  quality  and  strength. 

For  wire,  choose  New  Holland,  too. 


^  Now  yoa  can  clioose  fiom 

3  grart  New  Holland  balen ! 


Model  80  wire-tie — If  you  store  or  ship  hay,  bale  straw  for 
the  commercial  market,  or  just  plain  like  wire-tied  bales,  see 
the  “80”.  It  packages  up  to  100  tons  a  day.  Exclusive  twist 
lies  flat  on  the  bale. 


Model  77  twine-tie — the  baler  you’ll  see  on  more  farms  than 
any  other  make.  Packages  up  to  10  tons  of  hay  an  hour  .  .  . 
ties  thousands  of  bales  without  a  miss.  It’s  the  favorite  of 
custom  operators  and  farmers  who  must  have  highest  baling 
capacity  and  complete  reliability. 


This  gives  you  a  complete  choice  of  halers— priced  from  $1665*! 


In  price,  size,  the  compact  “66”  beats  all  other  self-powered, 
square- bale,  pick-up  balers  .  .  .  and  will  package  up  to  6  bales 
a  minute,  up  to  7  tons  of  hay  an  hour! 


With  speed  like  this  you  can  bale  all  your  hay  just  at  the 


New  HoiiEJiND 

"JJ'rst  in  Grassland  Farming'  ^ 


N*w  Holland,  Pa.  •  Minnaapolit  •  Dai  Moinai  •  Raniai  City  •  Brantford,  Ontario 
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NOW,  no  matter  what  you  bale  or  where  you  bale  it . . . 

no  matter  whether  you  feed,  sell  or  custom  bale  .  .  . 
you  can  pick  a  New  Holland  to  fit  your  job.  For  New 
Holland’s  “66”  now  joins  the  famous  “77”  twine-tie  and 
the  mighty  “80”  wire-tie. 


pJPPQ.  datSLlOCl'  Illustrated  catalogs  give  complete 
details.  Write;  New  Holland  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  906  Cedar  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Towi 


Check  Model  interested  in:  □  Model  66  □  Model  77 
□  Model  80.  1  would  like  free  demonstration  on  my  farm.  □ 


The  Sensational  Model  66  twine-tie  Newest  addition  to  a  famous  line... 

Costs  hundreds  of  dollars  less -makes  hoy  baling  practical  on  almost  any  farm! 


BEATING  THE 
LIVESTOCK 
PRICE  SQUEEZE 


by 

AMOS  KIRBY 

expert  whose  ad¬ 
vice  is  welcomed 
by  farmers  with¬ 
in  range  of  Radio 
Station  WCAU, 

Philadelphia. 

Low  PRICES  for 
livestock  on  one 
hand  and  high 
feed  prices  on 
the  other  make 
early  pasture  welcome.  But  there  are 
two  things  to  remember: 

First,  even  lushest-looking  grass  may 
be  short  in  trace  minerals  essential  to 
livestock  health  and  production. 

Second,  livestock  on  pasture  require 
more  salt  than  while  in  winter  quarters 
when  they  get  prepared  feed  containing 
1%  salt  as  a  general  rule. 

Make  sure  that  your  farm  animals  get 
all  the  salt  and  trace  minerals  needed  by 
keeping  STERLING  Trace-Mineral 
BLUSALT  before  them  at  all  times. 


Blusalt  provides  the  salt  they  must 
have  for  the  digestion  of  protein,  carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  fats  plus  these  trace  min¬ 
erals:  Cobalt — essential  for  Vitamin  Bu 
—guards  against  loss  of  appetite,  permits 
maximum  body  gains  and  helps  main¬ 
tain  normal  level  of  hemoglobin  in  the 
blood.  Manganese— for  successful 
growth,  reproduction,  lactation  and  bone 
development.  Iodine— to  help  prevent 
simple  goiter.  Iron — essential  as  part  of 
the  hemoglobin  to  every  organ  and  tissue 
of  the  body.  Copper— necessary  with 
iron  for  hemoglobin  formation.  Zinc- 
growth  producing  and  a  part  of  enzymes. 


^  Feed 

STERLING 

Trace-Mineral 

BLUSALT 


100-lb.  bags 
50-ib.  blocks 


send 

below 


00-10.  OlOC 

IM'lll.'rrV  liks 

For  details,  si 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  CO..  INC. 

Scranton  2,  Pa. 

G  Please  send  me  the  name  of  my 
nearest  authorized  Blusalt  dealer. 
□  Please  send  me  free  literature  on 
Blusalt. 


RFD  or  Streets 
Town _ 


_ I 


or  corn  cobs  will  do  an  efficient  job  of 
keeping  those  udders  out  of  the  mess. 

I’here  is  no  reason  why  power  handling 
isn’t  feasible  in  a  loafing  bam  if  the  trac¬ 
tor  can  be  maneuvered  around  the  posts. 
In  order  to  save  bedding,  though,  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  to  keep  the  feed¬ 
ing  area  separate  from  the  resting  area. 

Dollars  and  Cents 

Finally  there  is  the  simple  dollars  and 
cents  approach  to  this  thing. 

X.  S.  Hadley,  one  of  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity’s  staff  of  agricultural  economists,  along 
with  other  members  of  the  department, 
has  been  barnstorming  the  state  of  In¬ 
diana  the  past  year  obseiving  farmer  ex¬ 
periences  and,  in  turn,  passing  on  the  best 
ideas  to  others. 

“My  object,”  he  says,  “has  been  to  try 
to  find  how  fanners  handle  roughages  as 
fast,  as  cheaply  and  with  as  little  discom¬ 
fort  as  possible.” 

Here’s  how  it  figures  out:  Purdue  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  it  costs  about  $  1 1.29 
to  grow.  haiAcst.  store  and  feed  a  ton  of 
chopped  field  cured  hay  in  the  barn.  A  ton 
of  baled  hay  will  cost  around  $10.79  in 
the  barn  and  three  tons  of  grass  silage  (the 
equivalent  of  one  ton  of  hay)  in  an  up¬ 
right  silo  cost  $14.37. 

By  storing  the  hay  outside  its  cost  can 
be  reduced  to  about  $9  a  ton.  either 
chopped  or  baled,  and  in  a  stack  the  three 
tons  of  silage  will  cost  only  $10  to  $11. 
Silage  costs  are  always  higher  than  hay 
because  of  the  additional  weight  that  must 
be  handled. 

On  the  quality  side  consider  these  fig¬ 
ures  from  the  Beltsville  Station  of  the 
Department  of  .Agriculture  showing  the 
percentage  of  feeding  value  of  roughages 
in  various  fomis  that  gets  to  the  consum- 


ing  animal: 

ej  Total 

c- 

Protein 

Carotene 

RouKhatfe 

Nutrients 

Field  Cured  Hay 

60 

50 

0 

(rained  on ' 

Field  Cured  Hay 

75 

70 

3 

(no  rain) 

Barn  Dried  Hay 

80 

75 

7 

(without  heat) 
Grass  Silaqe 

83 

83 

19 

(wilted ) 

Dehydrated  Hay  . 

. .  92 

82 

23 

Since  dehydrating  is  a  process  that  is  at 
present  out  of  the  question  for  the  ordi- 
nar\-  farmer,  silage  seems  to  be  the  fonn  in 
which  he  can  get  the  most  out  of  his  grass. 
.And  the  stack  looks  like  a  cheap  way  to 
make  silage. 

When  it  comes  to  taxes,  too^  stack  silos 
may  prove  a  saving.  George  Carnot,  a 
\Visconsin  dair\man,  says:  “The  tax  ap¬ 
praiser  can’t  get  me  for  a  disappearing 
stack,  can  he?” 

Pros  and  Cons 

That’s  the  stor\’  up  to  now  on  stack  silos. 
Where  they  fit  into  your  plan  depends 
upon  your  evaluation  of  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages  as  compared  to  the 
conventional  upright  silo. 

On  the  credit  side  the  advantages  listed 
by  the  Purdue  fieldmcn  are: 


Mone.  tAowugh 

INOCULATION  for 
all  your  LEGUMES 


The  LEGUAAE-AIO  package 
is  appreciably  larger  than 
athers  in  size  and  cantains 
more  of  the  bacteria-carry- 
ing  humus.  This  extro 
amount  of  inoculont  makes 
it  easier  to  treat  your  seeds 
more  thoroughly  at  planting 
time. 


flMdiliiljilirjl 


Whether  planting  clover,  alfalfa,  leipedeza,  peas,  beans, 
lupines  or  ony  other  legume,  it  pays  to  assure  maximum 
nitrogen  fixing  power  by  treating 
seeds  with  the  famous  Inoculont 
in  the  Carton."  LEGUME-AID  is 
neither  sticky  nor  gummy.  It  pours 
freely,  clings  to  seeds  closely,  yet 
never  clogs  the  drill.  Ask  your 
seed  dealer,  or  write  us  direct. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

1310  Chesapeake  Avenue  Columbus  16,  Ohio 


BltTiemKrilll 


L'nder  average  fanning  conditions. 

Milking  Shot  thorns  will  give  more 
profit  Ijerause  they  convert  home¬ 
grown  feed.s  and  roughaite  into  meat, 
milk  and  butterfat  most  economically. 

A  Milking  Shorthorn  holds  highest 
butterfat  record  in  world — also  high¬ 
est  records  on  tw  ice-a-day  milking  I 
Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG  .  .  . 
have  capacious  deep  body  and  mam- 
marv  development  of  dairy  rattle. 

Their  TWO-W.\Y  bargaining  value 
plu.s  greater  salability  of  calves 
means  greater  faim  security  under 
uncertain  world  conditions.  Get 
FREK  farts  or  subscrilie  to  Milkinv 
Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1,00;  $2.00  per  yr. ;  3 
yrs.  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
313-FQ  So.  Glenstone  Springfield,  Mo. 


Lon/l 

FAST 


proven  best  and 
cheapest  method  of  clear¬ 
ing  trees  up  to  12"  base 
diameter  and  all  brush  is 
with  the  lohnson  GRUB¬ 
BING  tO.NGS.  .\LL 
TREES  —  VUple,  Beech, 
Locust.  Willow,  Syca¬ 
more,  Oak,  Spruce,  Hem¬ 
lock.  fruit  trees,  etc., 
come  out  easily,  ciuirkly. 
permanently  —  ROOTS 
.\ND  .-XLL!  No  pick  or 
mattock  nrres.sary.  Hook 
the  TONGS  around  the 
growth  and  pull.  No 
freezing  or  slipping.  Heavy 
steel  construction.  Better 
than  bulldozing  or  log 
chains.  Every  farmer 
needs  one.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  suppiv  vou,  order 
from  us.  PERFORMANCE  Gl  ARANTEED  OR 
MONEY  REFUNDED.  Send  check,  .M.O.  No 
C.O.D.'s.  Write  for  folder. 


MODEL  52 

(Trees  up  to  .'t"  Dia.t  use  with 
any  tractor.  \Vt.  Tz  lbs. 

MODEL  121 

(Trees  up  IJ"  Dia.)  For  larger 
than  trees  re<|tiires  tracklayer 
(Crawlerl  or  half-track  tractor, 
or  wheel  tyi»e  with  lO.fXKi  Ihs. 
draw  bar  pull.  W  t.  J6  lbs. 


$9.85  ... 

Add  St  .aS  P.P.  &  Int. 
West  of  Mibb.  91. 7S 


$19.75 


•O. 

Shipped  CxproBB 
CollBCt 


RE-BO  MFG.  CO.N.VY^^^  w'lNrY: 
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A  machine  shed  built  of  concrete  protects  your  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment  from  wind,  rain,  rust,  sun  and  Are. 
Your  machinery  lasts  longer  and  you  don't  dissipate 
your  earnings  in  unnecessary  repairs  and  replacements. 

FREE  BOOKLETS 

Helpful,  illustrated  booklets  on  these  and 
other  subjects  such  as  those  listed  below 
are  available  free.  Simply  fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon  below.  These  booklets  are 
distributed  only  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
If  you  need  help  see  your  local  concrete 
masonry  manufacturer,  ready-mixed 
concrete  producer  or  material  dealer. 

Soil-saving  Dams  •Remodeling  •Septic  Tanks 
Making  Concrete  •  Firesafe  Farm  Homes 
Granaries  •  Buildipg  with  Concrete  Masonry 
Poultry  Houses  •  Silos  •  Fire  Cisterns 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  | 
ASSOCIATION  ! 

Dept  A6-86, 33  West  Granii  Ave..  Chicaio  10,  lit  | 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  | 
Portland  cement  and  concrete  . . .  through  scientific  research  | 
and  engineering  field  work  I 

Please  send  me  free  literature,  distributed  only  iit  . 
U.S.  and  Canada,  on  (list  subject):  I 

-  I 

I 

-  I 

I 

Nome _  j 

Sf.  or  «.  No _ I 

Post  Office _ Sfote _  I 
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1  )  riu  y  provide  Iced  storage  at  a  1  tac¬ 
tion  of  the  first  cost  of  most  permanent 
>ilos. 

2)  They  may  he  moved  eac  h  year. 

!>)  Self-feeding  or  the  use  of  power 
ei|uipment  in  feeding  is  a  labor  saw  r. 

1)  'I'hey  piovide  the  tenter  witli  a  silo 
‘‘he  can  take*  with  him.” 

."))  In  large,  well  made  stacks  spoilage 
is  not  likely  to  he  gteat  enough  to  c’ciual 
the  use  costs  of  uptight  silos  or  even  to 
justify  building  a  ttcnc  h  silo. 

'rite  clisacKantage  of  stack  silos  are 
I  hielly : 

I  )  Spoilage  is  greater  than  in  upright 
silos  and  usually  greater  than  in  tieni  lies. 

2)  rhe\  make  lor  disagifcahlc' wot  king 
nmditions  in  heavy  wcalhet. 

They  ate  sometime-s  unsightly  and 
il  pooi  ly  located  may  c  ause  ollensive  odors 
to  reac  h  the  house. 

1  )  l.ahor  costs  for  feeding  ate  excessive* 
unless  the  silage  c  an  he  self-fed  or  handled 
1)\  power. 

5)  Without  sulfn  ir  iit  knowhow  the 
fanner  is  apt  to  make  a  failuie  of  a  stai  k. 

•Minnesota  seems  to  he  typical  of  the 
ti  end  tow  at  cl  gl  ass  silage  in  the  Midwest, 
rinee  years  ago  otdy  hOO  farmeis  in  that 
state  made  glass  silage.  Last  summer 
I !).()()()  .Minnesota  faitners  pieserved  their 
forage  in  that  fotm.  .Stat  k  silage  at  (ount- 
ed  for  a  high  pen  entage  of  this  increase. 

J’llh  .-VUrilOR:  Walter  NVeiss  was  burn  and  raised  on 
.ill  Iowa  livestock  (arm.  Mtcr  recciviniA  a  H.S.  dviirec  in 
\iiriculturc  Irom  Iowa  State  Colleite  in  the  late  twenties, 
'te  lauMlit  uitrieulture  and  w-is  (^»unty  Hxtension  Viient  in 
iiorlliern  Ii*wa.  In  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  L^S. 

Soil  Conservation  Service.  Still  with  the  Conservation 
Service  he  is  now  headquartered  in  .Milwaukee.  WisciMisin, 
IS  a  CiHiservation  Specialist. 


Il()(;s  I  RO.M  IM(.S 

(C.untinurd  froiii  pofit  59) 

ten  times  as  big  as  he  was  at  hiith  with 
less  milk  supply  than  when  he  was  hoiti. 
That  is  why  most  farmers  will  want  to 
h.t\t*  him  eating  a  good  ( feep  feed  as 
soon  as  possible.  Five  days  after  hiith  is 
not  too  soon  to  start  trying  to  get  the  pig 
to  eat  solid  food.  .And  the  way  to  get  hint 
tt)  stait  eating  is  to  temjJt  him.  Vent  can 
play  on  his  wt-akness  for  sweets-  pigs  have 
.1  swc'et  tooth-  by  sprinkling  a  lit(le  sugar 
or  molasses  over  his  creep  feed  or.  if  you 
want  to  he  fancy,  by  feeding  him  the 
eancly  (oatecl  baby  pig  |)ellets.  It’s  lM*st  to 
feed  him  the  sweets  early:  if  you  start  him 
on  candy  w  hen  he  is  a  couple  of  weeks  old 
he’s  liable  to  c*at  so  mueh  he’ll  scour. 

fust  so  we  don’t  confuse  the  frosting 
with  the  cake,  the  sugar  coating  will  stait 
tlieni  eating,  but  it  is  the  feed  itself  that 
staits  the  pig  glowing  towaicl  the  2(M) 
pound  maik.  I  here  are  dozens  of  new 
ivpes  and  kinds  of  feeds  being  used  for 
c  leep  fc  c-ding.  'Fhe  hog  man  should  cl»*tei  - 
mine  whic  h  one*  he  will  use*  by  its  avail- 
.ibility  in  his  locality  and  the  pai  tic  ulat 
job  it  does  for  him.  One  of  the  good  and 
i-irec  tive  c  ieep  feeds  is  a  mixture  of  2*) 
])ounds  of  dry,  antibiotic  foitiliecl.  syn¬ 
thetic  sow’s  milk.  ftO  pounds  of  oat  gloats 
or  rolled  oats,  and  2a  pounds  of  c  lac  keel 
com.  riii*  single*  feed  ingicdient  pigs  like* 
Ix  st  is  hulled  oats  or  oat  groats  fbrokt*n 
oat  k'eiiiels  without  hulls)  and  they  thrive* 


Concrete  ciairy  barn  floors,  concrete  milk  houses  and 
milk  rooms  protect  the  quality  of  the  milk  because 
they  are  sanitary,  easy-to-clean  and  do  not  absorb 
odors.  Clean,  sweet  milk  brings  you  top  market  price. 


Irrigation  canals  lined  with  concrete  prevent  loss  of 
water  through  seepage  and  reduce  ditch  cleaning  and 
weed  control  costs.  They  require  little  or  no  mainte¬ 
nance  and  give  dependable,  (ow-annua(-coft  service. 


A  hog  house  built  of  concrete  provides  sanitary  shelter 
that  helps  reduce  losses  from  disease.  A  concrete  hog 
house  is  easy  to  clean  and  maintain.  It  saves  labor 
and  it  lasts  a  lifetime.  That's  money  in  your  pocket. 


Barnyards  and  feed  areas  paved  with  concrete  end 
mud  and  flith.  Barns  are  cleaner,  animals  healthier, 
choring  easier.  Animals  gain  faster  too.  They  eat  all 
the  feed  instead  of  trampling  some  of  it  in  the  mud. 


w 


A  poultry  house  with  concrete  walls  and  floors  is  rot- 
proof,  ratproof  and  flresafe.  It  is  cool  in  summer  and 
easy  to  clean  and  disinfect.  As  a  result  your  flock  is 
much  healthier,  more  productive  and  more  profitable. 


Thousands  of  thrifty  farmers  and  ranchers  have 
found  that  concrete  buildings  and  improvements 
such  as  those  shown  here  are  a  wise  investment. 
They  help  increase  vour  production  and  income. 


ELECTRIC  FENCf  CONTROLLERS 


SHOX  -  STOK,  INC 


Wellington,  Ohio 


Beats  Any  Other  Equipment 


Ever  Made  for  Tilling 
Cultivating -Year 'Rou 


on  this  mixture  which  gives  them  an  anti¬ 
biotic  anci  milk  solids  along  with  their 
grain. 

Another  good  ration  suggested  by  Dr, 
W.  L.  Robison,  who  is  in  charge  of  swine 
at  the  Ohio  State  Experiment  Station, 
uses  a  good  deal  more  com  in  the  mixture. 


Pounds 

Cracked  shelled  corn  62.0 

Wheat  middling,  ground  wheat,  or  hulled 

oats  15.0 

Fish  meal,  meat  scraps,  or  tankage  7.5 

Soybean  oil  meal  9.0 

Ground  alfalfa  5.0 

Minerals  1.2 

B  vitamins  concentrate  .  0.1 

Vitamin  Bjj  and  antibiotic  supplement  0.2 

The  B  vitamins  concentrate  mentioned 
might  be  one  of  the  commercial  mixtures 
such  as  Ledcrle’s  Fortafeed  or  Merck’s 
58-A. 

In  buying  ready-mixed  creep  feeds  it 
might  be  well  to  note  that  pigs  prefer 
pelleted  pig  starter  feeds  over  feeds  in  the 
fonn  of  a  meal  and  in  pellets  there  is  less 
waste,  which  easily  makes  up  for  the 
added  cost  of  pelleting. 

.Ml  the  antibiotics,  all  the  synthetic 
milk,  all  the  super-snort  creep  feed  forti¬ 
fied  with  minerals,  however,  can’t  sub¬ 
stitute  for  good  sanitation.  I  have  actually 
heard  fanners  say  that  since  we  now  feed 
antibiotics  we  needn’t  pay  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  sanitation!  How  wrong  can  they 
p>ossibly  be?  I’ll  bet  they  didn’t  suggest 
that  their  wi\t‘s  stop  washing  dishes  or 
scrubbing  the  floor  just  because  we  have 
penicillin.  That  baby  pig  must  be  kept 
clean,  wann.  and  diy  or  he  is  going  to 
lose  out.  Juicy  hog  pens  are  a  short  cut 
to  unthrifty  pigs,  wasted  feed,  and  a  long, 
long  trip  to  market  weight.  Hog  pen  juice 
seems  to  stimulate  the  sca\(  nging  instinct 
in  baby  pigs  for  most  of  them  will  drink  it. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  this  bacterial 
soup  for  setting  a  pig  back  unless  it  is  a 
good  knock  on  the  head. 

.\  few  days  before  or  after  weaning  wc 
should  get  the  pigs  from  their  first  creep 
feed  onto  a  starter  feed  and  the  switch 
should  be  made  gradually  oser  a  period 
of  days.  This  is  a  basic  fact  in  all  livestock 
feeding,  particularly  with  baby  animals — 
changing  their  rations  should  be  a  giadual 
process.  Mix  some  of  the  starter  feed 
with  some  of  the  creep  feed  and  day  by 
day  increase  the  amount  of  starter  feed 
and  deert'ase  the  crec-p  feed. 

’For  a  stai'ter  feed  to  take  them  from 
around  40  pounds  to  80  pounds  we  like  to 
use  200  pounds  of  soybean  oil  meal.  400 
pounds  of  ground  oats,  600  pounds  of 
shelled  corn,  25  pounds  of  sow’s  milk 
replacer.  50  pounds  of  meat  scraps.  25 
pounds  of  calc  ium.  and  5  pounds  of  salt. 

No  livestCK'k  practice  varies  more  widely 
or  wildly  than  the  feeding  of  hogs  from 
weaning  to  butcher  weights.  The  hog  will 
eat  anything  and  what  is  fed  to  it  depends 
on  how  the  fanner  is  situated.  I  remem- 
bt'r  a  feeder  back  in  the  old  days  who  fed 
fresh  horse  meat  as  a  protein  supplement. 
His  methods  were  simple  and  direct. 


^  5-YEAR 
^IP  GUARANTEE 

Save  materials,  labor  and 
"chasing"  time.  A  single  wire 
fence  powered  with  SHOX- 
STOK  keeps  livestock  where 
wanted.  High-line  power  unit 
S15.95:  battery  unit  S12.95 
Thousands  in  use.  Write  for 
literature  and  name  of  nearest 


Craine 
Super-6-Cell 
Tile  Stave  Silo 


Two  Rows  of  Air  Colls  in  every 
tile  stave — 2  rovirs  of  3  cells  eachl 
Better  insulation,  fortified  with 
triple  seal,  makes  better  silage. 

Crain#  Tile  Stave  Silos  are  ever¬ 
lastingly  acid  proof!  The  tile  is 
thoroughly  vitrified  and  glazed 
for  beauty  and  permanence. 

New  Desi^  affords  even  greater 
strengt.-..  Famous  Craine  doors, 
and  other  exclusive  features, 
assure  convenience  and  safety. 


507  Main  Street 


HOW  JO  BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOME  WITH 


This  Newest  Craine  is 
Everything  You  Could 
Hope  For,  in  Your  New  Silo 


EVERGREENS 


iVr/te  us  now  ) 
for  full  details,  ^ 
without  obligation. 


Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  of  40 
Selected  Evergreens 
— How  to  Choose 
and  Use  Th  em 


1  \  jj  There  s  a  type  for  every 
\j,«'  need  and  every  budget 
...  a  silo  that's  your  best 
■'c.rlo  buy  for  profitable  feeding 
.  .  .  jn  the  farm-proven 
Craine  line.  Terms  up  to  3  years. 

Craine.  Inc..  653  Cedar  St..  Norwich.  N.Y. 


•  ('holce  C(»nlferou*i  and  hroadleaf  tvpet*  llHtetl— 

.n  HtdUev.  YVw^.  Flrn.  4unl|HTt.  Pine* 

Matcnnl.aw.  spruce,  Hfinlork.  KIrethorn  and  other* 


Hize  and  use. 


•er^reen! 


•  IdretdioHA  on  Plantinfr.  Kertlllzlnf^.  Muichlnir.  Prun* 
ill',;  to  wcoure  l>e*>t  re*>ultw. 

•  Landwra(io  ttp*> — How  to  use  Evcri;reen  Plantings 
Moot  KiTectively. 


•  Growing  Christmas  Trees 

Write  Ton.AV  for  free  illustrated  booklet  for  full  details 
and  attr.iotlve  offerings. 


FORREST  KEELING  NURSERY,  Elsberry  34,  Mo. 


YOUR 

CROPS 


ROTARY  TILLERS 


*  ^1  7  Just  one  demonstra- 

'■y  '  tion  proves  M-E!  Var- 

ti».w4Vi  iable  wheel  and  rotor  speeds 
give  controlled  soil  aggrega- 
in  tilling  and  cultivating 
...  universal  tines  are  selr- 
sharpening,  non -winding. 

I34.W6  guaranteed  against  breakage! 

^  6  models  ...  15  quick  and 

Bk.  easy  plug-in  attachments.  See 

and  buy  M-E!  $188  and  up 


AEROVENT'S 
DRYING  EQUIPMENT 


Harvest  them  at  their  best.  Keep  them  at 
their  best.  Get  manimum  yield  every  year. 
Select  Aerovent  s  equipment  to  dry  all  your 
crops.  Six  and  seven  blade  fans  available 
in  sizes  from  18"  to  48"  for  drying  v/Ith 
natural  air.  Heated  air  equipment  avail¬ 
able  too.  Aerovent  s  equipment  Is  built  to 
last.  Don't  wait — write  for  full  details  today. 


★  FREE 
BOOKLET 

Fully  illuilroted 
Write  today  to 
L  M-E  333  Morion 
kStreet,  South 
WMilwoukte,  Wit, 


Subsidiary  Food  Machinery  1.  Chemical  Corp. 


MODEL 

FOR  EVERY 

FENCING 

E\cry  so  often  he  led  a  horse  into  the  hog 
lot.  shot  it.  skinned  it.  and,  when  the  hogs 
were  finally  finished  with  it,  dragged  ofl 
the  bones. 

Today,  wc  go  in  for  a  somewhat  more 
eomplex  mixture  to  balanec  the  eorn  that 
makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  diet  in  the  hog 
belt.  Most  every  nutritionist  will  have  his 
own  private  recipe  for  a  protein  supple¬ 
ment  and  there  are  a  number  of  good  ones 
on  the  market.  One  that  I  like  is; 
70  pounds  alfalfa  meal 
100  pounds  sow  milk  replacer  (with  anti¬ 
biotics) 

800  pounds  soybean  meal 
200  pounds  meat  scraps 
10  pounds  calcium 
10  pounds  salt  trace  mineralized 
10  pounds  steamed  bone  meal 
I  feed  this  free  choice  with  as  much  corn 
as  they  want  to  tuck  away. 

How  the  hog  gets  his  corn  is  a  diffenuit 
matter.  I  believe  that  the  farmer  who 
hogs-down  corn  or  feeds  it  out  of  self 
feeding  eorn  cribs  with  a  free  choice  of 
supplement  near  by  will  get  the  most  out 
of  his  feed  and  labor  dollar.  There  has 
been  some  objection  to  hogging  down  corn 
because  some  is  wasted  in  the  mud  dur¬ 
ing  open  fall  and  winter  seasons.  Electrit 
fencing  is  the  answer  and  some  Iowa 
farmers  are  helping  themselves  by  using 
the  corn  stalks  as  electric  fence  posts  and 
tying  the  insulator  to  them.  By  fencing  in 
a  small  area  the  hog  will  clean  up  even- 
thing  instead  of  knocking  down  fresh 
stalks  for  new  ears.  Hogging-down  corn 
appeals  to  me — the  hog  does  my  harvest¬ 
ing  and  feeding  work  for  me  and  hauls  out 
and  spreads  the  manure  at  the  same  time. 

However,  if  a  man  has  a  set  of  buildings 
he  wishes  to  use  and  he  has  a  good  cement 
lot.  he  might  want  to  build  a  corn  crib 
along  side  it  and  arrange  it  so  that  it  self- 
feeds  as  the  hogs  eat  out  of  it.  He  can 
have  his  water  and  supplement  close  by. 
His  efficiency  will  be  pretty  fair  because 
he  will  be  able  to  save  a  lot  of  labor 
scraping  manure  with  a  hydraulic  loader. 

I  once  had  100  bred  sows  that  a\  erag('d 
about  500  pounds  on  a  measured  9.2  acres 
of  pure  Ladino  pasture.  The*  lot  was 
divided  into  two  parts  by  an  clectrie  fence 
and  the  sows  were  rotated  from  one  half 
of  the  pasture  to  the  other  depending 
upon  the  regrowth.  They  lived  on  this 
plot  for  three  months  without  a  single- 
pound  of  grain  or  feed  of  any  kind.  The 
only  thing  fed  to  them  was  limestone  and 
traee  mineralized  salt  free-choice.  Do  you 
wonder  that  I  believe  in  Ladino? 

A  good  pasture  that  is  rotated  and 
clipped  to  keep  it  from  getting  rank  is  a 
money-maker  whether  it  is  ladino.  alfalfa, 
red  clover,  lespedeza.  or  sweet  clo\er. 
Temporaiy  pastures  can  help  out  in  any 
one  season  and  r\e,  oats,  wheat,  rape,  soy¬ 
beans.  eow  peas,  or  a  eombination  of  these, 
do  a  good  job  in  a  pinch.  For  a  fast  climb 
to  200  pounds.  howe\er.  any  pasture  mav 
be-  supplemented  with  grain,  protein  sup¬ 
plement.  and  minerals.  Since  a  good  pas¬ 
ture  will  supply  most  of  the  minerals  and 
vitamins  all  that  is  needed  as  extra  fevd  is 


Grow  better  crops  at  lower  cost  with  lightweight,  portable 
FARMLAND  sprinkler  irrigation  equipment;  profit  proven 
on  over  300,000  acres  of  crop  land  and  pasture. 

Wherever  irrigation  water  is  available  from  rivers, 
streams,  springs,  ditches  or  wells,  FARMLAND  engineered 
portable  equipment  can  deliver  water  to  all  crops  on  any 
type  of  land.  Costly  land  leveling  is  eliminated  .  . .  special 
quick  couplers  or  mechanized  equipment  saves  on  day-to- 
day  labor  costs . . .  less  water  is  required  because  every  drop 
is  applied  gently  and  uniformly  where  and  as  it  is  needed. 


HAND-MOVE  SYSTEMS 


VYHEEL-TRAC  SYSTEMS 


GET  THE  STRAIGHT  FACTS  ON  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 

Consult  with  qualified  sprinkler  irrigation  experts  at  your  FARMLAND,  SttiCTfO 
STOUT  or  WYSS  sprinkler  equipment  dealer.  They  do  not  compromise  in  DfAURSHiPS 
system  design  in  order  to  make  a  sale  because  a  complete  line  of  Hand-  avaharle 
Move  and  mechanized  fittings  is  available. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  EOR  NEW  LITlRATURt  AND  INFORMATION 


Manufacturers 

of 

FARMLAND 

STOUT 

WYSS 

sprinkler 

irrigation 

equipment 


IRRIGATION  COMPANY,  INC. 

P.  O.  BOX  1133  •  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


GREATER 

DOLLAR  INCOME  PER  ACRE 


with  ^ 

portable  sprinkler  irrigation 


BATCH-BY-BATCH 
LABORATORY  CONTROL 
GUARDS  THE  QUALITY 
OF  NIAGARA  DUSTS 


Niattara  leaves  nothing  to  chance  when  for¬ 
mulating  insecticides  and  fungicides.  Only 
the  best  quality  active  ingredients  are  used. 
These  arc  blended  by  a  sp>ecial  milling  process 
with  the  highest  grade  ineits.  The  milling 
op<‘ration  is  done  in  small  batches.  A  num¬ 
bered  sample  from  each  and  every  batch  is 
rushed  to  the  laboratory.  Here  the  sample  is 
carefully  analyzed  to  assure  that  all  chemical 
and  physical  standards  are  met— Jor  your 
firotection!  Then  and  then  only  is  the  batch 
bage:ed  and  labels  stamped  with  the  labora¬ 
tory  control  number. 

There's  crop  safety  in  these  numbers  and 
economy,  too.  You’ll  find  Niagara  dusts 
always  flow  freely  and  cover  the  crop  with  a 
minimum  of  pounds  per  acre  while  giving 
maximum  protection. 


A  SOUND  SOURCE  FOR  ALL  THESE 
DUST  AND  SPRAY  MATERIALS 


C-O-C-S  fungicide  fGamkil  (lindane) 
fKolo  sulphur  TEPP 

*Z-C  fungicide  Calcium  Arsenate 

Niatox  (DDT)  Rotenone 

Pheskil  (paralhion) 


CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Middl*pof1,  N.  Y.  Richmond,  Calif^  Jacksonville,  Ra. 
Tampa,  Fio^  Pompano,  Flo^  New  Orleans, 

La.,  Ayer,  Moss.,  Greenville,  Miss.,  Her- 
lingen,  Te*^  Pecos,  Ten.,  Yokimo,  Wosh., 

Sabtidiory,  Pine  Bluff  Chemical  Co.,  Pine  W^Higanj 
Bluff,  Ark.,  t^nodian  Associate:  NIAGARA 
BRAND  SPRAY  CO,  ITO..  Burlington, 

Ontorio.  W 


corn  and  a  protein  supplement  of  tankage 
and  soybean  meal  mixed  fifty-fifty.  I 
would  also  give  them  a  free  ehoice  of  a 
mineral  mixture  such  as  19  pounds  of 
traee  mineralized  salt,  38  pounds  of  pul- 
\erized  limestone.  38  pounds  of  steamed 
hone  meal  or  diealeium  phosphate,  and 
4  pounds  of  powdered  ferrous  sulfate. 

It  is  important,  of  course,  to  understand 
what  we  mean  by  a  pasture.  I’ve  seen  so- 
called  pastures  that  were  just  good  places 
to  sharjjen  a  hog’s  teeth  and  to  give  him 
exercise,  but  as  a  source  of  nutrients  they 
wouldn’t  supply  much  more  than  a  ce¬ 
ment  lot.  \Vhen  I  speak  of  pasture.  I 
mean  a  good  legume  crop  with  some  la- 
dino  or  alfalfa  in  it. 

.\11  pasture  or  diy-lot  feeding  pro¬ 
grams  are  dependent  for  their  efficiency 
on  one  simple  univei'sal  material — water. 
.\  100-pound  pig  needs  a  minimum  of 
a  gallon  of  water  a  day — and  I  don’t 
mean  the  muddy,  manure-solution  some 
fanners  make  do  for  water. 

So  far.  we  have  been  talking  about  how¬ 
to  accelerate  to  get  the  pigs  fattened  for 
market  fast.  There  are  times,  however, 
when  vou  w«nt  to  put  on  the  brakes. 
Pigs  born  in  .-Xpril.  May  and  June,  if  full 
fed  and  managed  propi'rly.  would  hit  200 
pounds  during  Noxember.  December  and 
Januaiy.  when  market  prices  are  normally 
at  the  annual  low.  By  limit  feeding  them 
we  can  hold  them  back  so  that  they  will 
reach  the  200-pound  mark  in  Februarx-  or 
March  xvhen  the  market  has  usually  taken 
an  upturn. 

Limit  feeding  means  either  hand-feed¬ 
ing  the  animals  and  giving  them  less  than 
they  haxe  been  eating  or  putting  fillers  in 
their  feed  and  self-feeding  them.  .Adding 
fillei-s  means  an  added  expense  in  grind¬ 
ing  and  mixing  feed,  but  I  beliexe  that 
the  loxver  cost  of  self-feeding  over  hand¬ 
feeding  will  pay  off.  I  would  recommend 
adding  up  to  2,5  per  cent  of  ground  corn- 
( (*b  meal  or  ground  alfalfa  hay  not  U-af 
meal)  to  the  ration.  The  filler  xxill  sloxv 
down  the  rate  of  groxvth,  but  xvill  con¬ 
tinue  the  economical  ratio  of  feed  to 
pounds  of  xveight  added.  Most  important 
of  all.  you  xvill  xvind  up  at  a  high  market 
season  xvith  pigs  that  are  not  oveiAveight. 
When  a  hog  gets  much  above  200  the 
added  xveight  is  put  on  at  greater  expt-nse 
and  sells  for  a  loxxer  price. 

.\s  the  marketing  experts  point  out. 
.50  tons  of  feed  xvill  produce  108  head  of 
light  butcher  hogs  xveighing  225  pounds 
and  selling  for  $4,476.06  at  $18.42  a 
hundred  (xvhich  xvas  last  yeflr’s  axerage 
for  this  x\ eight)  or  the  same  amount  of 
feed  xvill  produce  72  head  of  heaxy 
butc  her  hogs  xveighing  300  pounds  and 
selling  for  $3,730.32  at  $17.27  a  hundred 
the  1952  axerage  for  this  x\ eight).  With 
hogs,  as  in  any  other  lixestock.  timing  can 
make  a  big  difference  in  the  profits. 

THE  AL'THOK;  AI  Haller  is  head  oi  the  Haller- 
CadHell  Feeder  Pi|i  .Marketing  Associatiun,  which  mar¬ 
kets  flirts -pound  feeder  pigs  raised  north  of  the  corn- 
raising  area  to  feeders  farther  south.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  L'nixersity  oi  Wis¬ 
consin  and  has  spent  many  years  as  a  farm  manaRer  for 
general  farms,  dairy  farms,  and  a  piR  hatchery.  His 
home  is  in  Sun  Prairie,  XX'isconsin. 


2 -WAY. 


LIGHTING 

PROTECTION 


FOR 

FARM 

BUILDINGS 


Lightning  never  has  de¬ 
stroyed  any  building  fully 
protected  by  Security 
System.  Prtuects  against 
new  dangers  from  metal 
piping,  air  ducts,  etc.  Low 
points,  almost  invisible. 
Most  durable  materials 
used,  all  UL  approved. 


Green  Guard  Capacitor 

holds  lightning  surges  to 

less  than  line  voltage.  Pre-  FOR  •*% 

vents  damage  to  water  __ 

heaters,  ranges,  lamps,  ELECTRICAL 

motors.  Approved  by  ADDiiAAirBC. 

Underwriters  Laboratories,  APPIIANCb®' 
Inc.  Nothing  to  arc  or  burn. 

Guaranteed  five  years. 

Send  for  full  story  of  2-way  protection. 

Security  Mfg.  &  Contracting  Co.,  Burlington  5,  Wit. 

SEDIRITV 

Lightning  Protection  in  the  Modern  Manner 


future's  Selection  for 


Thrift  and  Hardiness 


.Won’s  Selection  for 


Beef  and  Profit 


LUBBIIJ  AMERICAN 
BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

120«  LOUISIANA  •  HOUSTON  7.  TEXAS 


WHEAT  ROOTS  TELL  A  STORY 

{Continued  from  page  40) 

However,  there  were  still  no  marked  bene¬ 
fits  from  nitrogen  up  to  this  time. 

by  the  time  the  plots  were  \isited  at 
the  end  of  May  the  effects  of  top  dn-ssings 
of  nitrogen  were  cpiite  apparent  although 
in  the  roots  the  same  relative  differences 
of  volume  and  color  between  treatments 
were  maintained.  “The  surprising  thing.” 
Johnson  recalls,  “was  the  small  increase 
in  volume  of  roots  between  the  late  April 
and  late  May  diggings.” 

Yields 


“Your  advice 


saved  my  farm" 

"Gentlemen: 

"Last  year  you  predicted  a  drop  in 
cattle  prices  to  hit  in  the  fall.  I  was 
heavily  in  debt  and  figured  you  knew 
your  business,  consequently  I  sold  all 
my  cattle  at  a  good  profit.  Your  pre¬ 
diction  saved  my  farm.  Some  people 
now  say  I  was  smart,  most  say  I  was 
lucky,  and  do  you  know  what  I  do?  —  I 
recommend  your  service." 


Hut  what  about  yields  It’s  all  very  well 
to  have  nice  long,  healthy  roots,  but  if 
they  don’t  pay  off  in  added  bushels  per 
acre  they’re  not  worth  developing.  .\c- 
tually,  yields  on  the  test  plots  (orresponded 
direc  tly  with  root  growth.  Tillering,  yield 
and  cjuality,  Johnson  found,  are  all  related 
to  root  growth  and  sur\ival.  Plants  that 
lost  part  of  their  root  system  during  the 
winter  were  forced  to  grow  rcxits  in  the 
spring.  These  plants  grew  few  tillers  strong 
enough  to  produce  good  heads  of  wheat. 
On  the  other  hand,  plants  that  came 
through  the  winter  with  large  masses  of 
roots  not  only  showed  a  tendenc  y  to  grow 
more  tillers  but  grew  vigorously  from  the 
momemt  they  emerged  from  dormancy 
jjrodueing  higher  yields  of  quality  grain. 


We  have  received  many  similar  letters  from  other  subscribers  to  the 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 


Thousands  of  other  farmers  selling 
and  producing  hogs,  milk,  poultry 
and  eggs,  sheep,  corn,  wheat,  sov- 
beans,  oats  and  other  farm  products 
also  profit  from  Digest  advice.  The 
twice-monthly  reports  interpret 


trends,  predict  outlook  on  prices, 
markets,  surpluses  and  shortages 
ahead,  and  advise  on  new  methods. 
Farmers,  ranchers  and  businessmen 
in  every  state,  in  Canada  and  Mex¬ 
ico  follow  the  practical  advice  of 
the  Digest  because  it  pays. 


Write  today  for  FREE  SAMPLE  REPORTS 

and  see  how  the  Digest  can  help  you  mak»  wore 
money  from  your  farm. 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  INC. 

Box  249,  5142  Delmar  Blvd.  St.  Louis  8,  Missouri 


African  White  Guineas 

$tS  a  pair 


Cornish  Poultry 
Heavyweight  White 


Poultry 

Muscovy  Ducks 
Polled  Shorthorn 
Beef  Cattle 


(Naturally  Hornless) 


VISITORS  WELCOME 

(^razitiQ  iFirlJiH 

Vaif  Enil.  Vdziarila  Vaii.  iHiisaathuartta 


AMERICA'S  LOWEST  PRICED 


4 -WHEEL 
TRACTOR 


SNOW 

Plow 


POWERFUL  •  RUGGED  •  DEPENDABLE 


Powarful  6  H  P.  Engin*  *  Haovy  Duly  Traction 
Tiras  •  Forward  A  Ravarta  Spaadi  •  Low,  low 
Oparoting  Cost  •  Idaal  For  Farm  or  Estalo 


Mighty  Mite  ift  powered  by  heavy  duty  WiKonsin  6  H  P 
4  Cycle  air  cooled  engine  Thi»  Troctor  is  smoil  in  sue  but 
greet  m  power  ond  eHiciency.  Mighty  Mite  wifi  tockle 
ony  |ob  on  the  form  All  ottochments  ovaifoble  including 
Srvow  Plow,  Sickle  Mower,  Gong  Mowers,  Troiler,  Turning 
Plow.  Dik  Horrow,  etc 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

142  GREENE  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  12.  N  Y  •  U  S.  *. 


aCTION 

proves 

MARLOW  POMPS 


...  arc  the  BESX 

for  dependable,  low-cost  farm  performance ! 


*  100  gallons-per  minute  at  a 
cost  of  7c  per  hour. 


Here  is  another  installation  ‘action -story’  that 
proves  MARLOWS  are  the  best  for  dependable,  low- 
cost  farm  performance.  This  Marlow  3"  Sprinkler 
Irrigation  Pump  delivers  a  constant  supply  of  water 
at  required  pressures  .  .  .  places  the  farm  on  a  produc¬ 
tion  line  basis  by  bringing  crops  to  harvest  on  a  timed 
schedule. 


In  operation  .  .  .  this  Marlow  Sprinkler  Irrigation 
Pump  serves  a  unique  dual  •purpose: 

1.  Controlled  irrigation  over  large  areas  of 
pasture  and  strawberry  patches  —  of  an 
acre  at  each  setting. 

2.  Easy  application  of  certain  fertilizers  which 
are  intro<lueed  into  the  pump  and  applied 
while  irrigating. 

The  Marlow  Irrigation  Pump  is  the  "spark-plug"  of  the 
entire  irrigation  system.  A  complete  range  of  sizes  and  a 
wide  choice  of  models  are  available.  Capacities  SO  to  2200 
CPM;  pressures  30  to  200  PSL  Available  with  gasoline  or 
diesel  engines  and  electric  motors,  or  arranged  for  belt  drive. 


MARLOW 


o 


Tf'rite  today  for  complete  irrigation  pump  details  and  name 
of  your  nearest  Marlow  Distributor. 


PUMPS 


RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 

Branch  Plant  De  Queen,  Arkansas 


Other  factories  in  France  and  England.  Distributors  and  Dealers  everywhere 
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A  little  study  of  the  four-year  a\erage 
yields  in  the  table  on  this  page  will  show 
where  the  payoff  lies  in  wheat  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  .As  against  the  cheek  plot,  a  maxi¬ 


mum  gain  of  30.2  bushels  was  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  complete  treatment 
with  lime,  nitrogen,  phosphate  and  pot¬ 
ash.  If  either  nitrogen  or  potassium  were 


O  Rope  Keeps  Ladder  from 
Slipping  While  You  Raise  It 


A  heavy  ladder  can  be  raised  without 
danger  of  the  bottom  slipping,  if  a  rope 
is  tied  to  .the  lower  rung.  The  rope  is 
stretched  out  on  the  ground  in  position 
so  that  you  can  walk  on  it  and  hold  the  bottom  securely. 


Q  Extra  Set  of  Plugs  Helps  Prevent  Field  Breakdowns 


Keep  an  extra  set  of  clean  spark 
plugs  on  hand  during  periods  of 
heavy  tractor  usage  and  change  them 
frequently  to  avoid  spark  plug  foul¬ 
ing.  Dirty  spark  plugs  waste  gas  — 
impair  performance  —  cause  break¬ 
downs.  Pen-knife  cleaning  of  plugs 
ig  not  effective,  so  let  your  nearby 
Auto-Lite  Spark  Plug  dealer  prop¬ 
erly  clean  your  set  with  his  abra¬ 
sive-type  cleaner. 


0  Here’s  Another  TIME  SAVER  .  .  . 

AutO’Lite  Transport  Spark  Plugs  Give 
Quick  Starts —Gas  Economy— Best  Performance 

For  quick  starts  on  frosty  mornings  .  .  .  for  gas  savings  all 
day  long  .  .  .  for  top  performance  whether  you're  hauling 
chicken  feed  or  pulling  stumps,  replace  worn  plugs  with 
Auto-Lite  Transport  Spark  Plugs.  This  plug  gives  you  a  wide 
heat  range  that  means  lower  spark  plug  cost  per  acre  or  mile 
.  .  .  plus  these  outstanding  features: 


maximum 


^  AIRCRAFT  TYPE  INSULATOR  —  offers 
resistance  to  heat  and  reduces  fouling. 

^  HEAVY  ELECTRODES  —  give  long  gap  life  which 
'ontributes  to  lower  service  costs  by  requiring  less 
frequent  gapping. 

^  RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION  —  especially  suitable  for 
the  most  severe  farm  operation. 

Auto-Lite  Transport  Spark  Plugs  are  specified 
as  original  equipment  on  many  of  America’s 
finest  trucks  and  tractors.  See  your  Auto-Lite 
Spark  Plug  Dealer  the  next  time  you're  in  town. 

Auto-Lite  Spark  Plugs— Potentcd  U.S.A. 


AUTO-IITE 


SPARK 

PLUGS 


held  out  of  the  application  there  were 
reductions  of  about  10  bushels  per  acre. 
.A  lack  of  lime  or  phosphate  cut  yields 
20  bushels.  .As  is  indicated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  table,  response  from  any  single 
nutrient  is  ver\-  disappointing  when  the 
other  three  are  missing.  .Application  of 
potash  alone,  nitrogen  alone,  and  potash 
and  nitrogen  combined,  actually  reduced 
yields  m  comparison  with  the  cheek  plot. 

Limestone  alone  increased  yields  only 
7  bushels  p('r  acre  over  the  cheek,  but  it 
ga\e  a  great  boost  when  brought  to  thu 
aid  of  any  of  the  other  three  elements 
or  combinations  of  them.  It  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  19.9  bushel  increase  when 
added  to  the  nitrogen-phosphate-potash 
combination  LXPK  vs.  XPK). 

Phosphate  by  itself  showed  a  fivc-bushcl 
improvement  over  the  cheek  but  when  it 
was  added  to  limestone,  nitrogen  and  pot¬ 
ash  it  jumped  yields  20.7  bushels.  This 
phosphorus.  40  pounds  drilled  with  the 
wheat,  produced  a  result  typical  of  th«- 
effects  of  phosphates  when  applied  early. 
The  wheat  needs  relatively  large  amounts 
at  the  time  of  germination. 


.Average  Wheat  A’ields  of  Sixteen  Key 
Plots  from  Hrownstown  Soil  Experiment 
Field.  Hrownstown.  Illinois 


4.Yr.  Are. 

1952 

T reatment  • 

Yields 

Yields 

bu. 

bu. 

Xone  .  . . 

3.4  _ 

.  0 

LXPK 

33.6  . 

.  25.4 

LXP  . 

23.6  . 

.  19.3 

L  PK  . 

23.4  . 

.  18.8 

L  P  . 

18.2  . 

.  11.5 

XPK .  13.7  .  4.6 


LX  K  .  12.9  .  11.4 


L  K . 

_  12.3  _ 

_  7.3 

L  . 

.  ..  10.4 

....  3.8 

LX  . 

.  8.4  . 

....  2.6 

P  . 

_  8.4 

_  1.5 

XP  . 

_  7.0 

_  4.0 

PK . 

.  5.0  . 

. 4 

K . 

.  1.7  _ 

. 5 

X  . 

.  1.3  . 

. 8 

X  K 

.  1.1  . 

.9 

Treatments: 

L — Limed,  4  tons  1940,  2  tons  1948. 

N — Nitrogen  40  lbs.  on  wheat,  80  lbs.  on 
corn. 

P — 40  lbs.  PjO.-,  drilled  with  wheat  and  40 
lbs.  broadcast  on  clover  stubble. 

K — 50  lbs.  KjO  per  acre  per  year  average 
broadcast  ahead  of  wheat,  clover  and  corn. 

Potash,  when  brought  to  the  assistance 
of  the  other  three  plant  foods,  upped 
yields  exactly  10  bushels.  Long  term 
observations  on  the  southern  Illinois  fields 
showed  that  potash  deficiencies  don’t 
begin  to  assert  themselves  until  years  after 
limestone  and  phosphate  treatments  haw 
been  made.  The  stepped  up  yields  brought 
about  by  these  treatments  finally  use  up 
the  available  potash  supplies  in  the  soil. 

I'hough  the  nitrogen  application  by  it¬ 
self  brought  about  a  decrease  in  yields,  in 
combination  with  limestone,  phosphate 
and  potash,  X  could  ( laim  an  increase  of 
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10.2  bushels  '  L-PK  vs.  LNPK).  This  was 
I'min  an  application  of  40  pounds  of  nitro- 
cen  and  was  somewhat  b^-tter  than  is  ordi¬ 
narily  expected.  Illinois  farmers  usually 
look  for  a  one  bushel  increase  for  each 
five  pounds  of  nitrogen  applied. 

“In  playin;?  around  with  these  roots  we 
also  had  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  studv 
the  physical  condition  of  the  soil,”  John¬ 
son  obseiAes.  ‘‘Eveiy  time  we  du^  up  a 
bunch  of  roots  from  a  plot  that  had  never 
s;rown  closers  we  invariably  found  a  plas¬ 
tic  soil  layer  just  below  the  plowed  layer. 
It  was  really  a  tous[h  job  to  wash  the  soil 
away  from  these  roots.  The  roots  don’t 
penetrate  this  layer  readily  either  and 
neither  does  drainage  water.  We  found 
many  of  these  plots  water-logged. 

“We  found  the  soil  washed  away  much 
more  easily  from  root  samples  taken  from 
plots  that  had  grown  deep-rooted  legumes 
properly  fed  with  limestone,  phosphate 
and  potash.” 

This  spring,  again,  Pat  Johnson  was 
hard  at  it  digging  up  his  wheat  roots  and 
collecting  the  evidence  of  the  plants’  re¬ 
sponse  to  fertilizer  treatments.  Winter  kill 
hasn’t  been  licked  yet  even  on  the  most 
heavily  fertilized  and  best  balanced  plots. 
There  arc,  apparently,  other  angles  to  the 
problem  that  must  be  revealed  with  fur¬ 
ther  research.  But  the  roots  are  continu¬ 
ing  to  tell  a  consistent  story:  “We  can’t 
do  our  job  on  anything  but  a  balanced 
ration.” 


DUBOIS 

lleg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

WOVEN  WOOD  FENCE 


it  SWW*«**©*‘  * 

utrition  int 


abdR*®* 


"FLASH  DRIED" 
forage  crops  cut 
FEEDING 
COSTS 


H.  f'** 


NOW  you  can  feed  your  stock  the  tender,  succulent  nutrition  values  of  summer- 
green  pasture,  every  month  in  the  year .  .  .  and  know  you’re  using  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  feed  you  can  get  to  produce  top  quality  milk,  meat,  eggs,  poultry! 

It’s  simple  .  .  .  just  use  an  Ardrier  Dehydrator  for  “flash  drying’’  of  forage 
crops  when  they’re  at  peak  food  value.  On  the  spot  “flash  drying”  fully  pre¬ 
serves  all  the  essential-for-health  proteins,  minerals,  carotene  and  other  vita¬ 
mins  of  natural  pasturage.  You  can  get  through  the  winter  with  less  grain 
feeding  and  without  buying  expensive  supplements  and  concentrates.  Compare 
the  relative  nutrition  values  in  the  chart  above  for  proof. 


DUBOIS  (Olli  JFaaltiattpb  Puat  and 
Sail  3Fpnrp 

The  favorite  fane*  for  suburban  and  country  homes.  Hand 
split  chestnut,  with  either  chestnut  or  locust  posts.  2.  3  or 
4  rail  styles,  4  feet  high,  creosoted  post  ends. 

Write  for  free  folders  and  nearest  dealer 

DUBOIS  FENCE  &  GARDEN  CO.,  Inc. 

342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ridgefield  3990  Chevy  Chase  Dr. 

N.  J.  Los  Angeles 


ARDRIER  DEHYDRATORS 
are  manufactured  for 

ARNOLD  DRYER  COMPANY 

theHEILco. 


ARNOLD  DRYER  COMPANY,  DEPT.  4843 
3048  W.  Montana  St.,  Milwaukaa  1,  Wif. 

Gantlamon:  Pleas*  send  me  Ardrier  Dehydrator 
Bulletin  No.  ARD-SMOS 


Street  or  RFD. 


Why  a  Brillion  means 


Better  Seeding 

right  from  the  start 


Works  cloddy  soil  into  a  fino  mulch  .  .  . 

in  just  one  trip  over  your  held,  the  Brillion 
Sure-Stand  Seeder  crushes  lumps  and  clods 
into  a  fine,  well-worked  seedbed;  plants 
the  seed; and  gently  firms  the  soil. Notched 
pulverizer  wheels  stipple  the  ground  to 
catch  and  hold  rain. 


Tucks  each  seed  to  bed  in  the  top  half-inch 
of  soil  .  .  .  moist  soil  is  gently  packed 
around  each  seed.  No  seed  falls  into  barren 
air  pockets  ...  or  is  smothered  by  deep 
planting. 


Brings  moisture  up  from  below  for  better 
germination.  Farmers  report  g(H>d  stands 
even  in  dry  years  with  the  Brillion  Sure- 
Stand  Seeder.  That’s  because  the  Brillion 
caps  the  seedbed  as  it  firms.  This  reduces 
evajToration  and  retains  more  moisture  at 
seed  level  for  higher  seed  germination. 
BRILLION  IRON  \X  ORKS,  INC. 

Dept.  SG  3-6,  Brillion,  Wisconsin 


SURE-STAND  SEEDER 


Acknowledged  Leader  of  ALL  the  Seeders 
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CR.\U  LI:R  TR.AC  IOR.S 

(C.ontinued  from  pnfie  34) 

the  start  of  the  wide  aeeeptant  e  of  Diesel 
powered  big  crawlers  in  the  Western 
States. 

.\linost  anyone  will  get  a  kit  k  out  of 
their  hrst  solo  trip  on  a  crawler.  There  is 
a  feeling  of  tremendous  power  that  ripples 
along  on  the  two  tracks  below.  One 
Indiana  fanner  proceeded  to  drive  right 
through  a  fence  when  he  was  taking 
his  first  spin.  When  asked  why  he  didn’t 
turn,  he  said,  “.^w,  she  was  going  so  good, 
it  seemed  like  a  shame  not  to  let  her  go 
out  in  that  big  pasture.” 

In  place  of  the  familiar  trat  tor  steering 
uht'el.  a  crawler  has  two  hand  levers  for 
steering.  In  some  crawlers  these  ser\-e  as 
(  hitches  to  throw  one  track’s  power  tiff. 
Individual  brakes  on  either  track  hold 
them  for  tight  turns.  Some  models  use 
track  brakes  and  have  no  clutches  on  the 
individual  tracks.  One  type  of  traitor 
maintains  power  on  both  tracks  at  all 
times  and  in  turning  one  trat  k  is  held  bat  k 
by  the  brake  while  the  other  speeds  up. 
.Some  have  a  combination  of  both  types  of 
c  ontrol .  In  any  case,  the  method  of  turn¬ 
ing  is  by  holding  one  track  bat  k  while  the 
other  does  the  pulling  .A  craw  ler  is  a  nim¬ 
ble  b(*ast  considering  its  tremendous  size; 
it  t  an  make  a  turn  as  short  as  its  length. 
The  driver  need  exert  very  little  elTort.  in 
fact,  one  Midwest  Olixcr  seniceman 
maintains,  and  proves,  that  he  t  an  make  a 
crawler  driver  in  half  an  hour  out  of  any 
boy  who  can  reach  the  clutch  pedal:  in 
another  half  an  hour  he  can  turn  him  into 
a  bulldozer  operator. 

I'he  power  for  the  crawler  tracks  is 
applied  through  a  gear  train  similar  to  but 
much  heavier  than  that  of  a  w  heel  trat  tor. 
Bet  ause  much  of  the  starting  is  done  under 
full  load,  the  clutt  hes  must  be  partit  ularlv 
rugged.  Roth  the  brakes  that  control  the 
steering  and  the  clutches  are  adjustabl  - 
through  face  plates  on  the  rear  of  the  final 
drive  gears  or  from  under  the  driver’s  feet. 
The  power  is  applied  to  the  tracks  by  big 
sprocket  drive  wheels.  Four  forward 
speeds  operated  bv  a  conventional  gear 
shift  lever  give  speeds  from  about  1  '/a  mph 
to  6  mph  in  most  models.  Res  erse  gears 
that  give  one  slow  speed  and  one  medium 
speed  are  available  on  most  crawlers.  The 
track  units  and  the  main  frame  are  con¬ 
nected  by  heavy  multi-leafed  springs 
wTich  allow  one  track  to  ride  up  over  a 
stone  w  ithout  tilting  the  w  hole  trat  tor.  The 
tracks  on  some  of  the  larger  nfachines  w  ill 
weigh  a  ton  and  putting  them  back  on — if 
thev  jump  off — is  a  job  for  a  skilled  and 
husky  mechanic.  Luckilv.  they  rarelv 
jump.  .All  crawlers  have  an  adjusting  bolt 
for  the  track  somewhere  along  the  frame. 
The  adjustment  is  easily  measured  by  the 
amount  of  sag  in  the  top  of  the  track.  The 
idea  is  to  keep  them  as  loose  as  possible, 
to  hold  down  wear  and  make  turning 
easier.  They  are  nricr  oiled  or  greased. 
This  would  make  them  pic  k  up  dirt  and 
cause  fast  wear.  .Although  the  tracks 


takes  compressed  air  anywhere 

The  Tankmobile  with  the  world  famous 
Pressure  Princess  piston-type  air  com¬ 
pressor  brings  service  station  to  farm 
...  to  inflate  your  tires,  lubricate 
farm  machinery,  spray-paint  farm 
buildings  .  .  .  the  easy  time-saving 
way.  Automatic  start  and  stop.  Elec¬ 
tric  motor  or  gas  engine  models. 

$••  it  at  rour  daalar  or  writ* 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

181  RAILROAD  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

wean  more  pigs 

AVERAGE  SOW  AND  GILT  FAR¬ 
ROWED  9.75  PIGS  —  WEANED 
96%  OF  THEM! 


DOES  A  BETTER  JOB 

CULTILIER  ROTARY  TRACTOR 


^ars  by  ‘"^'tisfacuon 

details- _ 

AMERICAN  BERKSHIRE 
ASSOCIATION 

0*p(.  14,  601  W.  Monro*  Stroot 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


Production  rogittry  flgurot 
ovor  o  5*yoor  poriod. 


Write  for  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  F'REE 
copy  of  Breed  Maga¬ 
zine. 


BuyDirect 
from  Mfi. 
and  Save! 


Yob  Will 


MORE  with 


CULTI 


LLER 


Composting 
Lown  Mewing 
Howling 
Cultivating 
Mulching 
Snow  Plowing 
Sproying 
Wood  Cutting 
Toko-Ot 
Scything 


liariieninK  an<l  tieM  ex|>frts  agree  that  the  t  I’l.TII.- 
I.I:K  Ko'I  AKV  IHAI  IOK  Ol  T-PKkKnKMS  ami 
nl  T- I'ki  iltl'i  K>  rilK.M  Al.l.!  .More  feature^  than 
.*ny  other  rotary  trac’or  tif  its  kin<l!  complete 
range  of  ea^-ily  mterchangealile  attac)iment*»  inake’^ 
The  I  I  l.'I  I  I.I.KK  reatlily  aiiaptahle  for  making  i»er- 
lett  -«.ee«i  1f*-«N.  nillmg  laiAn-.  '«.ickle*harriiig.  'pra>* 
ing!  (  ri.TII.I.I- K  kuT.NkV  I  HAiToK.  without 
changing  to  any  tulier  attachment-.  PI.MW'-.  I>lSt  S, 
HARkOW’s  in  «me  operatnm! 

o  Reverse  and  $etf>Cleaninf  Tines! 

•  Differential  on  Both  Wheels  (or  Ease  of  Handling! 

o  Aitomatic  Cliteh  for  Forward  Speed  Variations! 

•  Aitomatic  Transmission  <lst.  N.  R)! 

•  Goodyear  Tractor  Tread  Tires! 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  VALUAOLE  FREE  BOOKLET 
with  BIG  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  OFFERS! 
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don’t  need  grease,  praetieally  e\erything 
else  about  the  crawler  likes  to  bathe  in  it. 
The  rollers  on  which  the  tracks  ride,  the 
idlers  providing  the  front  suspension  of 
the  track),  are  just  about  as  serviceable  as 
the  operator  is  handy  with  the  big  Aleinite 
pressure  grease  guns  that  are  a  part  of  the 
standard  eejuipment. 

.\lthough  the  power  is  applied  at  the 
rear  of  the  tractor,  the  weight  of  the 
engine  and  frame  are  distributed  over  the 
entire  length  of  the  track;  from  this  the 
crawler  gets  its  tremendous  pull.  If  one 
grouser  plate  fails  to  bite  into  something 
solid,  there  are  at  least  20  others  to  jump 
in  somewhere  else  on  the  ground  and  lend 
a  heave.  .\1  though  the  grousers  do  wear 
down  in  time,  there  will  be  enough  left 
after  many  year’s  ser\ice.  to  give  good 
traction,  because  of  the  two  or  three  tons 
pushing  them  into  the  ground.  Ten  years 
of  heavy  ser\ice  on  one  set  of  traeks  is  a 
fair  figure  on  farm  use.  Track  pins  may 
have  to  be  replaced  after  2500  hours,  and 
their  cost  corresponds  to  buying  new  tires 
for  a  wheel  tractor. 

Most  farmers  who  have  been  around 
tractors  know  the  principles  of  keeping  a 
gasoline  engine  in  good  shape;  clean  oil  of 
the  right  grade  in  the  engine;  the  right 
specification  mineral  oil  in  the  hydraulic 
system;  air  filters  cleaned  dailv  when  in 
heavy  operation.  crawler  needs  all  of 
these  plus  the  daily  greasing  of  the  track 
rollers  and  fittings.  That’s  the  price  you 
pay  for  not  having  to  check  the  air  in  the 
rubber  tires  or  worr\’  about  a  puncture. 
Some  crawlers,  such  as  .Allis-Chalmers, 
have  spring-loaded  grease  seals  which  hold 
enough  lubricant  for  up  to  1000  hours  of 
operation. 

In  addition,  the  Diesel  engines  of  the 
big  crawlers  need  a  kind  of  care  that  is 
special  to  their  operation.  If  you  give  them 
this  care,  they’ll  run  for  years  without  ever 
loosening  a  bolt.  The  first  thing  to  know 
about  a  Diesel  is  that  it  runs  because  it  is 
hot.  not  in  spite  of  it — as  a  gasoline  engine 
will  do.  Diesels  need  a  constant*  tempera¬ 
ture  of  165°-190°  F.  to  operate  efficiently. 
The  thermostats  in  the  radiator  are  set  to 
keep  the  engine  at  this  range.  That  is 
about  20°  hotter  than  is  wanted  for  a 
gasoline  engine.  The  trick  is  to  keep  them 
from  getting  hotter,  for  if  the  engine  gets 
much  hotter,  it  will  boil  water  otit  of  the 
radiator.  It  is  especially  important  to  keep 
Diesel  radiators  free  of  lime  and  deposit. 
.•\nd  the  front  of  the  radiator  must  b('  kept 
free  of  bugs  and  leaves,  or  the  engine  will 
develop  a  fever.  A  Diesel  engine  has  its  fuel 
oil  fed  into  the  cylinders  under  high 
pressure  by  injectors.  The  explosion  takes 
place  as  the  result  of  the  pressure  and  the 
heat  of  the  engine.  Spark  plugs  are  not 
used,  except  in  those  engines  which  arc 
started  on  gasoline.  Some  Diesels  arc 
started  after  wanning  them  up  with  a 
blowtorch.  The  Caterpillars  use  an  auxili- 
ar\-  small  gasoline  engine  to  get  them  go¬ 
ing..  The  .Allis-Chalmers  starts  on  Diesel 
fuel  and  an  electric  starter. 


60”  C/A 


72”  to  84”  C/A 


Handles  “101’*  farm  jobs 
quicker,  easier,  cheaper! 


On*  man  con  unload  6’/]  to  14  tons  of  com, 
grain,  and  other  farm  products  IN  SECONDS, 
with  th*  n*w  St.Paul  Dump-it  hoist.  As  a 
result,  you  save  up  to  60%  in  harvesting  costs 
•  •  •  9*t  your  crops  to  marfcet  or  storage  faster, 
with  less  back-breaking  labor.  But  remember, 
there’s  a  big  difference  in  farm  hoists,  so  be 
sure  you  get  the  new  St.Paul  Dump-it,  with 
ever  50  advanced  engineering  improvements 
no  ether  hoist  can  match!  Newly-designed 
Dump-its  are  stress-proved  and  work-rated  for 
fewest  net  cost  per  payload  hour.  Ask  your 
truck  dealer,  or  St.Paul  Distributor  ...  or  writ* 
for  FREE  Dump-it  literature,  just  off  the  press! 
St.Paul  Hydraulic  Hoist,  Customer  Service  Dept., 
36134  Main  St.,  Wayne,  Mich.  S-DF-7 

r  I^OUR  41  tt  YEA^ 


4’/!  to  7'/j-ton  cap. 


7.ton  cap. 


84”  C/A 


4^ 

8  to  10-ton  cap. 


84”  to  102”  C/A 

9  to  12-ton  cop. 


102”  to  120”  C/A 


4-t 

9  to  10-ton  cop. 


120”  C/A. 

84”  to  120”  C/T 

^  oo  " 

11  to  14-ton  cop. 


‘Also  H  16  fW  wrap-around  heist  (84” 
C/A;  8  to  10-ten  cop.). _ 


ekied  in  rnputertion  .  .  .  newed  in  cost-soving  feoturas'  ’ 


INCREASE  YOUR 
PROFITS  PER  ACRE 


THE  FARM  SIMPLEX 
SOIL  TEST  OUTFIT 


e«iiKne<!  for  the  smaller 
'ower.  it  tttntain'  Dhi  te'*t-. 
r  each  of  ^  imjKirtant  soil  ele* 
ent**.  plu-  li'"‘Ue  te>!s  lor  Ni 
att***.  i’ho^phot u> 
id 


25.50 


OTHER  COMMERCIAL 
SIMPLEX  SOIL  TEST 
OUTFITS 

The  Toniplete  Sim  CA 

plex  Soil  Te^'t  iKntit*? 

The  Junior  Simplex  CA 

Soil  Te^t  Outlit 

Solution  replacement-*  avail* 
ahle  for  all  commercial  Sim* 
plex  .Soil  Te-*t  Outht'*. 


THE  ACCURATE  WAY  OF  DETERMINING 
FERTILITY  OF  THE  SOIL 


Since  all  crops  require  food  for  adequate  growth 
and  production,  the  Simples  method  of  soil  testing 
enables  the  farmer  to  obtain  maiimum  crop  yields 
at  a  minimum  cost  through  the  use  of  a  fertilizing 
program  based  on  the  actual  soil  needs. 


Write  for  descriptive  literature. 


THE  EDWARDS  LABORATORY 


P.O.  BOX  318-D  NORWALK.  OHIO 


MONEY  EACK 
GUARANTEE 

If  you  .ir.- 
not  !*atl->f.e4| 
with  the  re¬ 
ft  u  1  t  s  o  b  • 
tained,  re¬ 
turn  your 
SlinpleN  .Soil 
Tcftt  Outfit 
within  H  \ 
m  o  n  t  h  H  of 
date  of  pur- 
c  h  .1 1*  V  a  n  ft 
your  fUftnev 
Will  be  re- 
funtletl. 
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AUTOMATIC  BALER 

Steady  flow  of  hay  from  windrow  to  bale  it  one  reason  for  big  tonnages 
reported  by  ov/ners  of  the  Case  ”NT”  Twine-Tie  Baler.  The  big-diameter 
pick-up  drum  lifts  hay  gently  to  the  tight-bottom  table.  Apron,  assisting 
auger  and  floating  feed  drum  deliver  a  steady  stream  into  the  side  of  bale 
chamber — the  same  "continuous  side-feed”  principle  used  in  the  original 
Case  Slicer-Baler.  It  furnishes  uniform  slices,  helps  make  the  neat,  firm, 
full-weight  bales  for  which  Case  balers  are  known,  saves  more  of  the 
precious,  protein-rich  leaves. 


Sm  your  Case  dealer  about  any  kind  of  hay  machine.  Look  ai 
the  Long-Cut  Forage  Harvester  that  chops  hay  just  right  for 
barn-finishing  or  storage  fully  cured.  See  the  Eagle  Hitch 
Mower  that  mounts  in  minutes  on  Eagle  Hitch  Tractors;  also 
Trailer-Mower  that  hooks  in  a  jiffy  to  most  any  modern  tractor. 

Gat  tho  “HIGH-PROTEIN  HAY“  Booklot  .  .  . 


...also  cataloa  or  pictorial  folders.  Mark  here  or  write  la 
laarain  may  siic  tractor,  may  implement  or  farat  macbioc  thm 
iaieresu  irou.  J.  1.  Case  Depc  r-00.  Racine.  Via. 


Q  Amomatic  Baler 
Q  Low-Vbeel  Rake 
□  Foraae  Harvesters 


□  Eaalc  Hitch  Mower 

□  Trailer-Mower 

□  Foraac  Blower 
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A  Diesel  engine  ean  operate  at  a  low  cost  because  it  burns 
cheap  fuel — No.  2  Doniestie  Furnaee  Oil — which  costs  from  12c 
to  15c  a  gallon  in  different  parts  of  the  country’.  But  it  also  is  a 
great  believer  in  fresh  air.  and  takes  from  4  to  8  times  as  much 
as  a  comparable  size  gas  engine.  To  be  sure  the  engine  will 
develop  full  power,  the  operator  has  to  keep  the  air  cleaner  really 
clean  for  it  takes  a  healthy  slug  of  air  ever\’  other  stroke  in  a 
2-cycle  engine.  In  extremely  dusty  field  conditions,  the  air  filter 
should  be  cleaned  everv  four  hours  of  operation. 

A  Diesel  engine  is  rated  at  several  times  as  rugged  as  a  gas 
engine  but  it  is  sensitive  to  dirt  and  dust.  So  the  manufacturers 
have  built  a  special  line  of  cleaners  and  filters  for  every  part  of 
the  engine.  The  problem  is  to  get  farmers  to  realize  how  much 
more  important  these  cleaners  and  filters  are  in  Diesel  operation 
than  in  gasoline  operation. 

Keeping  Crawlers  Running 

Unlike  the  old  saw  that  fathers  used  to  quote  to  their  sons  about 
buying  a  horse  and  buggy — “it  isn’t  the  original  cost,  it’s  the 
upkeep” — in  a  crawler,  the  big  cost  is  the  original  cost.  The 
upkeep  is  low,  considering  the  work  done.  W’alter  Findley,  who 
farms  four  places  totaling  500  acres  around  Seymour,  Indiana, 
uses  a  John  Deere  MC.  which  he  bought  in  1949.  He  says,  “My 
son.  Laurence,  is  pretty  handy  with  tools,  and  uses  lots  of  grease 
and  oil,  but  he  has  kept  costs  down  on  our  little  crawler.  We 
haven’t  spent  SI 5.00  on  parts  since  we  got  it.  The  Deere  uses 
gasoline,  of  course,  which  brings  the  cost  of  fuel  higher  than  a 
Diesel.  But.  at  that,  we  go  out  and  plow  an  acre  an  hour  of  our 
bottom  land  with  a  2-furrow  14-inch  plow,  using  about  a  gallon 
of  gas.  We  give  it  rough  use,  too,  hauling  in  logs  for  our  farm 
sawmill.  If  we  knew  what  our  depreciation  was.  and  we  won’t 
’til  we  talk  trade  with  Browning  Brothers,  we  could  give  a  more 
accurate  figure  on  our  operating  costs.  It  sure  looks  like  it  would 
be  under  50  cents  an  hour.  We  keep  it  busy  all  the  year  ’round; 
because  it’s  light,  we  can  load  it  on  a  truck  and  haul  it  to  any 
of  our  farms  in  half  an  hour.  Last  summer,  my  brother  was  in 
the  dumps  about  his  10  acres  of  sweet  corn.  It  was  ready  to  pick, 
but  the  fields  were  sopping  wet  and  he  had  got  stuck  with  his 
tractor  and  wagon.  We  hauled  the  MC  over  and  it  walked  right 
through,  pulling  the  wagon  and  a  load  of  corn.” 

Out  on  the  plains.  Dale  Peterson  of  Fargo,  North  Dakota, 
says,  “We  do  twice  the  amount  of  work  at  less  than  one-half  the 
fuel  cost.  We  turn  sod  with  our  D-4  Tractor  by  hitching  two 
3-bottom  plows  bt'hind.  Then  we  bust  it  up  with  a  21 -foot 
Omaha  tandem  disk  with  five  sections  of  drag  harrows  to  level 
at  the  same  time.  We  can  get  over  76  acres  a  day  in  third  speed ; 
that’s  right  at  3  miles  per  hour.” 

The  average  cost  for  running  this  type  of  crawler  would  be 
alx)ut  $1.50  an  hour,  based  on  depreciating  the  cost  over  5  years. 
This  is  a  43  h.p.  drawbar  Diesel  engine  that  is  capable  of  pulling 
almost  any  farm  load.  In  the  smaller  30  h.p.  group  of  Diesel 
crawlers,  costs  may  drop  as  low  as  $1.15  per  hour  of  operating 
time.  Gasoline  engine  models  in  this  h.p.  class,  would  take  an 
hourly  cost  of  about  $1.25. 

Gasoline  or  Diesel 

The  decision  as  whether  to  buy  a  ga.soline  or  Diesel  engine 
crawler  will  have  to  be  based  on  the  farm  conditions.  If  the 
crawler*  is  to  be  used  1000  to  2000  hours  a  year,  a  Diesel  will 
pay  for  the  extra  investment  by  lower  fuel  costs.  If  the  yearly 
use  falls  under  500  hours,  there  is  a  good  argument  for  the 
cheaper  gasoline  engine.  As  one  Indiana  farmer  said,  “I  can 
buy  a  lot  of  gasoline  with  $1000.”  .Another  point  to  consider 
is  that  the  gasoline  engine  is  going  to  require  more  maintenance, 
but  this  maintenance  is  very  much  like  that  needed  on  the 
farm  truck  and  most  farm  mechanics  can  take  that  in  stride. 
A  Diesel  engine  may  call  for  a  sjx'cialist.  and  in  some  farm 
areas,  he  may  be  50  or  100  miles  away. 

One  Illinois  farmer  who  has  used  crawlers  from  way  back 
and  has  seen  the  change  from  gasoline  to  Diesel,  is  Kenneth 
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Ziegler  of  Stonington,  Illinois.  He  says:  “I  have  been  a  Cater¬ 
pillar  owner  from  1921  to  the  present  time.  The  one  now  owned 
is  in  partnership  with  my  brother  in  our  farming  operations,  a 
Cat  D-4  Tractor  of  some  43  draw-bar  horse  power.  I  have  been 
an  owner  of  Cat  Tractors  for  22  years  in  farm  operation,  first 
the  gas  and  now  the  Diesel. 

“The  track-type  tractor  cannot  be  beat  where  traction  is  a 
factor  to  be  considered,  and  you  have  loose  soil  that  packs,”  says 
Ziegler.  “The  track  tractor  usually  pulls  its  load  at  a  speed  some¬ 
what  slower  than  the  wheel  tractor,  but  pulls  a  greater  number 
of  plows  or  feet  of  tillage  tools  and  makes  fewer  trips  and  for 
the  day  does  more  acres  per  man.  We  think  the  slower  speed  is 
the  making  of  a  better  job  in  discing  and  deep  tillage  work.  Our 
Cat  D-4  pulls  its  load  without  a  trace  of  soil  packing,  and  here 
on  our  black  soil,  a  track  stays  a  long  time  and  it  takes  a  lot  of 
work  to  get  it  out.  That  is  one  of  our  biggest  arguments  for 
ownership;  we  pull  5-16"  plow  bottoms  and  plow  on  an  average 
of  3  acres  per  hour,  sometimes  more,  other  times  less.  Soil  con¬ 
ditions  govern  that;  we  also  pull  20  feet  of  tandem  disc  harrow, 
and  at  times,  22  feet  of  spike  tooth  harrow  back  of  the  disc. 
Without  the  harrow,  we  generally  get  100  acres  per  day.  We  also 
pull  a  Graham  Hoeme  16-foot  deep  tillage  plow.  The  D-4  and 
the  two-row  corn  picker  make  a  Hne  corn  hars'csting  unit,  one 
that  can  be  used  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  soil  conditions.  The 
combination  of  implements  that  can  all  be  pulled  at  one  time 
without  slippage  make  for  cheap  operation  and  should  be  used 
whenever  possible.” 

The  Hardpan  Problem 

Plowsole  hardpan  has  become  an  increasing  problem  in  the  mid¬ 
west.  It  comes  from  years  of  moldboard  plowing,  and  the  pound¬ 
ing  force  of  wheels  of  tractors,  which  use  the  last  furrow  as  a 
guide  for  making  the  next  round  with  the  plow.  The  hardpan 
prevents  the  percolation  of  w’ater  down  into  the  subsoil  and  the 
ground  is  not  able  to  retain  its  normal  moisture  supply.  When 
this  happens,  even  light  rains  can  cause  erosion,  for  the  water 
runs  off  instead  of  soaking  in.  I'he  hardpan  not  only  acts  as  a 
water  barrier  but  actually  stops  the  growth  of  plant  roots  down¬ 
ward  into  the  rich,  mineral  holding  subsoils. 

In  California,  the  problem  of  plowsoles  has  become  a  real 
crop  hazard.  With  rowerops  like  sugar  beets,  the  soil  must  be 
worked  considerably  in  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed.  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  weeds,  in  furrowing  for  irrigation  and  in  harvesting. 
A  plowsole  under  an  irrigated  crop  causes  the  water  to  stand 
around  the  plant  roots  and  in  manv  cases  will  cause  rotting. 

Crawlers  offer  a  solution  to  the  plowsole  problem,  for  their 
tremendous  power  can  pull  big  tools:  big  plows  for  deep  pene¬ 
tration,  subsoilers.  chisels  and  special  tools  that  break  up  the 
hardpan  and  open  up  the  subsoil  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  feet.  This 
allows  moisture  to  soak  down  into  the  soil  and  beyond  into  the 
subsoil.  In  time,  this  will  add  to  crop  yields.  Studies  made  by  the 
Division  of  Irrigation  at  the  Davis  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  California  during  the  past  year  have  shown  that 
the  soil  damage  is  only  half  as  great  with  crawlers  as  with  wheel 
tractors.  Tests  have  been  made  to  study  the  inhltration  of  water 
in  soils  worked  by  the  two  types  of  tractors.  Further  studies  are 
being  made  to  see  whether  the  greater  tread  width  of  crawlers 
may  cause  compacting  after  a  number  of  years. 

Power  is  the  crawler’s  stock  in  trade  and  with  it  many  a 
farmer  has  been  able  to  put  cultivating  tools  down  deep  enough 
to  renovate  worn-out  pastures  and  cropland  with  a  total  effect 
of  adding  acres  to  his  farm.  In  the  West  there  are  spec  ial  uses 
for  deep  plowing:  1.  To  bring  up  good  soil  which  has  become 
covered  with  sand  during  floods,  and  2.  To  break  up  alkali  hard- 
pan  which  often  develops  on  irrigatc-d  land. 

California  crawler  dc-alers  have  sold  to  the  farm  markc-t.  but 
in  the  Midwest,  it  has  generally  be  e  n  the  farmer  who  has  “sold 
himself’  and  bought  a  crawler.  The  continuing  dc-mand  for 
crawlers  for  Government  use  and  road  building  has  kept  the 


fA  rOW-CROP 
WINDROW  P»< 
CUTTER  BAR 
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Chops  hay  into  palatable  lengths  that  are  easy  to  feed  and 
livestock  like  to  eat.  Gathering  units  are  changed  in  a  few 
minutes.  Thb  quick,  easy  switch  lets  you  work  row  crops, 
standing  hay  or  windrows  for  silage  or  hay  ...  whether  green, 
wilted,  or  cured  .  .  .  with  one  base  machine.  Low-speed  knife 
wheel  handles  hay  gently,  helps  to  make  Case  the  lightest- 
running  forage  harvester.  Its  outstanding  light  draft  is  also 
aided  by  simple  design  with  few  moving  parts,  anti-friction 
bearings,  oil-bath  gears,  high-strength  steel  for  light  weight. 
All  this  saves  power  to  cut  extra  tons  every  hour  with  2-plow 
or  larger  tractor. 

Handles  all  kinds  of  silage, 
4  >  chopped  hay,  straw  reclaimed 

bedding.  Has  big  capacity 
■Rl  III  to  keep  ahead  of  fast  forage  har- 

vester.  Spring-balanced  hopper 
raises  for  truck  to  drive  in  — 
no  backing.  Unloading  device 
(extra)  empties  apron-bottom 
wagons  steadily.  Flexible  pipe 
simplifies  set-up  at  barn 
^  safety 

convenience  features  of  this 
handy,  high-capacity  blower. 


See  your  Case  dealer  about  this  blower  and  forage  harvester, 
also  the  standard-cut  forage  harvester  using  the  same  three 
quick-change  units — fine  for  all  silage  crops.  Ask  him  about 
latest  model  of  Case  Automatic  Baler,  heavy-duty  hay  rakes. 
Eagle  Hitch  quick-mounted  mowers  for  Case  Eagle  Hitch 
tractors,  also  trailer  mowers. 


Harvester  Q  Fonaa  Blower 

rvester  □  Porabic  Elevator 
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New 


a  twist  of  the  wrist 


SCYTHETTE  becomes  the 


America's  most  revotutionory 
chain  sow  cuts  trees,  or  any 
growth  up  to  6"  in  diameter, 
level  with  terrain  while  operator 
is  in  upright  position.  Speedy, 
efficient,  rugged,  the 
Sawette  is  the  onswer  ^ 

to  heavy  growth  k 

clearing  problems.  r 


POWER 

CUTS  WEEDS,  CRASS,  REEDS 

4  TIMES  FASTER  THAN 
ORDINARY  METHODS 

0  NEW  POWER  •  NEW  ENGINEERING 

Now  equipped  with  double  ^  x  1 

^  power,  double  fuel  capacity.  A 

Trims  weeds  on  rocky  or  uneven 
W  ground.  Cuts  grass  or  weeds  close  to  ,  /  Iv  /^V, 
y  buildings.  Clips  off  reeds  or  underwater  aV  l| 
growth.  Cuts  with  ease  wherever  a 
\  man  can  walk,  wade,  or  row  a  boat. 

Equipped  with  new  two  h.  p.  motor,  | 

one  quart  capacity  gas  tank,  20" 

oscillating  cutter  bar.  Weighs  /•  Ij] 

■  .nl,«p.u.d..  O 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 
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Compare  Yardley  ClBarSiream 
^  pipe  with  any  other! 


BE  SURE  before  you  buy.  There  is  a 
difference  in  plastic  pipe.  To  protect  you, 
Yardley  guarantees  ClearStream  pipe  two 
ways — 100%  virgin  materials — full  weight- 
and  wall  thickness  meeting  Approved 
Standards  for  the  industry. 

A  type  and  size  for  every  cold  water 
use,  both  flexible  and  rigid,  in  all  sizes. 
Full  line  of  fittings.  Send  for  literature. 

For  Jet  Pumps — 2-in-1  “Twin-do-it"  Pipe 
It’s  new,  faster,  better.  Two  joined 
pipes  extruded  and  coiled  as  one  in  per¬ 
fect  alignment — that's  "Twin-du-it."  Install 
without  forcing  or  binding. 

Yardley  Plastics  Co.,  Columbus  15,  Ohio 

In  Canoda;  DAYMOND  CO.,  LTD.,  CHATHAM,  ONTARIO 


Planning  to  improve  your 
farm  water  system?  What¬ 
ever  else  you  need,  in¬ 
vestigate  CloarStream  — 
the  modern  pipe  for  both 
jet  pumps  and  lateral  lines. 

- CHECK  LIST - 

^'ardley  ClearStream  has  these 
advantages  o\er  other  types: 

r~i  more  water 

Delivers  25%  greater  volume 
for  the  same  head  loss. 

I  I  long  life 

Lasts  for  years  because  it 
won't  rot,  rust  or  electroly- 
ticallv  corrode.  * 


[~~|  low  cost 


ClearStream 


Fewer  fittings,  faster  lay-up, 
labor  savings  up  to  60 '/r . 

r~l  light  weight 

100  feet  of  l"  ClearStream 
weighs  less  than  20  lbs. — Vis 
the  weight  of  steel. 

r~]  easy  to  install 


Long  lengths  handle  10  times 
faster  than  metal.  No  thread 


ing  or  special  tools  required. 


factories  busy  and  little  effort  has  been 
made  to  get  out  and  develop  the  fann 
market.  I'he  farmer  who  wants  to  use  a 
erawler  should  inxestigate  the  service 
angle.  He  should  find  out  what  makes  of 
crawlers  ha\  c  nearby  dealers  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  gi\c  him  “on  the  fann”  serxiee. 
Good  seivicc  has  sold  many  a  wheel  trac¬ 
tor  over  competing  makes,  and  it  is  as 
necessary  with  crawlers  as  any  other  farm 
machinery. 

Tool  Bars 

In  big  crawler  models,  one  of  the  most 
versatile  new  pieces  of  farm  equipment 
is  the  hydraulically  controlled  tool  bar 
made  for  the  Caterpillars.  The  tool  bar  is 
hydraulically  operated  and  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  accurately  for  raising,  floating  or 
forcing  the  tool  into  the  ground.  Such 
tools  as  cultivatoi's.  ditchers,  chisels,  sub- 
soilcrs  and  root  planers  can  be  added  as 
needed.  If  the  soil  is  heavy,  perhaps  only 
one  subsoilcr  can  be  pulled.  In  lighter 
soils,  the  same  crawler  might  be  able  to 
pull  three  units. 

The  tool  carrier  principle  has  been  used, 
too.  on  the  small  member  of  the  erawler 
family,  the  Deere  40.  to  hitch  on  plows, 
listers,  chisels  and  cultivators.  By  swinging 
the  tool  bar  draft  equipment  to  the  front 
of  the  tractor,  the  same  hydraulic  cylin¬ 
ders  ser\c  to  operate  a  bulldozer  blade. 

On  any  erawler.  the  addition  of  a  bull¬ 
dozer  unit  gives  it  a  whole  new  range  of 
operations,  makes  it  a  farm  tool  for  grad¬ 
ing.  clearing  and  pond  building. 

Drawbar  Tools 

For  the  farm  that  has  a  full  toolshed  of 
drawbar  tools,  there  is  very  little  adjust¬ 
ment  needed  to  pull  them  behind  the 
crawler. 

Most  implement  manufacturers  make  a 
line  of  heavy  duty  tools  which  arc  suitable 
for  the  rough  use  b<‘hind  a  erawler:  Allis- 
Chalmers,  Case.  Deere’s  Killcfer  line. 
International,  Krause  Plow  Corp.,  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Kansas,  Minncapolis-Molinc,  are 
some  of  these. 

The  Graham-Hoeme  Plow  Company  of 
.Amarillo.  Texas,  makes  several  sizes  of 
sub-soilers  with  various  type  of  points  for 
chiseling  the  soil  without  turning  under 
the  cover  on  top  of  the  ground.  Emerson 
Mfg.  Co.  of  Denver.  Colorado,  makes 
special  irrigation  tools,  such  as  ditchers 
and  levclcrs. 

In  the  big  disc  harrow  and  bush  and 
bog  harrow  line  are  .Athens  Plow  and  Tay¬ 
lor  Implement,  both  of  .Athens.  Tenn.. 
Rome  Plow  of  Cedartown.  Ca.,  and 
Towner  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Santa  .Ana,  Calif. 

Not  cverxone  can  make  use  of  the 
crawlers,  but  if  you  have  the  acreage  and 
the  big  and  tough  jobs  to  do.  these  Paul 
Bunyans  will  tear  into  them,  with  no 
complaints. 
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"  I  needed  a  buildind 
that  was  reasonable  in  cost 
yet  sturdy  and  durable" 


says  Harold  O.  ReiY,  Renfrew^  Pennsylvania 


THEIR  OPEN  INTERIORS  and  many  windows  provide  these  steel  buildings  with  plenty 
of  sunlight — make  them  easy  to  ventilate,  easy  to  clean. 


AND  HERE  IT  IS — “roomy  enough  to  accommodate  various 
classifications  of  cattle  in  separate  pens — large  enough  for 
hay  and  straw  storage— and  above  all,  as  fire  resistant  as 
possible.” 


BURGESS  BANDOLIER  of  Anoka  8th.  #1022319 
Canadian  Grand  Champion  Aberdeen-Angus  Bull, 
Chief  Herd  Sire  at  Bonniecroft  Farms. 


From  Bonniecroft  Farms,  Mr. 

Reif  writes  us:  “For  the  past 
ten  years  I  have  been  an  owner  and 
breeder  of  pure-bred  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle.  From  the  time  that 
Bonniecroft  Farms  were  first  estab¬ 
lished,  it  has  been  my  ambition  to 
erect  a  building  which  would  meet 
all  the  requirements  I  felt  necessary 
for  the  proper  care  and  protection 
of  valuable  show  and  sale  cattle. 

“It  would  have  to  be  reasonable 
in  cost,  yet  sturdy  and  durable — 
attractive  in  appearance  and  with 
ample  daylight— easy  to  clean  and 
to  maintain — roomy  enough  to  ac- 


UNITED 


commodate  various  classifications  of 
cattle  in  separate  pens — large  enough 
for  hay  and  straw  storage — well  ven¬ 
tilated,  yet  not  drafty — and  above 
all,  as  fire  resistant  as  possible. 

“I  am  very  proud  of  my  steel 
building  because  it  not  only  meets 
the  above  requirements,  but  I  find 
that  my  cattle  are  better  cared  for 
with  less  effort  and  are  more  easily 
maintained  in  a  thrifty  condition.” 

Take  it  from  the  man  who  knows 
— you  get  more  for 
your  money  when  you 
buy  a  prefabricated 
steel  building. 


II  WllU  IVllUW 
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Agricultural  Extension  Section.  United  States  Steel  Corporatioo 
Room  2812-U.  525  William  Penn  Place.  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

I  am  interested  in  steel  buildinits  for  the  following: 

□  dairy  barns  Q  hay  storage 

Q  cattle  shelters  Q  machinery  storage 

G  grain  storage  G  poultry  houses 


G  other . 


Approximate  size  or  capacity. 
Send  information  to: 


Name 


Address  . Town . 

County  . State . 

United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  a  steel  producer,  not  a  steel 
building  fabricator.  Your  re<]uest,  therefore,  will  be  sent  to 
building  manufacturers  who  fabricate  steel  buildings  for  farm  use. 
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WHERE  CHINCH  BUGS  MAY  STRIKE  IN  1933 


You'll  find  fun  and  healthful 
relaxation  in  gardening  with  ROTO-HOE.  It 
was  first  and  it  still  leads  with  a  quality  front- 
tiller  power  garden  tool  at  a  reasonable  price. 
You  can  still  buy  this  tested,  proven  tool  at 
the  low,  low  1947  price! 

Many  inexpensive  attachments  give  you  year 
round  usefulness — rotary  lawn  mowing,  lawn 
edging,  mulching,  spraying  (see  below),  wood 
sawing,  and  snow  blowing.  Thousands  of  satis¬ 
fied  customers  coast  to  coast  swear  by  ROTO- 
HOE  quality  and  satisfaction. 


There’s  a  New  Way  to  Stop 
Chinch  Bugs 


\EW  ROTO-ZEPHyR  SPRAYER 


fi»r  the  home  gardener  and  farmer  who  retiulre-  only 
a  miMlerate  amount  of  ^praylnp.  5  gallon  ttonderiaed 
enameUKl  tank  ha>  built-in  jet-a?itation.  hronse  pl<»ton-t^ |>e 
pump.  Modern  dewifcn  (run  llpht  weiffht.  f<K>Uiroof.  haw 
15  It.  of  rubber  howe.  >pray  «»awi|y  adjusts  front  j»tream  to 
cone  hhape.  .'wpraver  may  be  easily  and  <iuickl>  moved 
wherever  >pray»njr  iw  needed,  .sprater  «*awily  attache-  to 
ba-io  Uoto-Hoe  unit:  co-l-  only  #T7  to  add  thi-  attachment, 
or  it  max'  t»e  purcha-ed  a-  a  complete  unit 


By  Charles  R.  Koch 


But  if  and  whrn  they  launch  that  at¬ 
tack  thiy  arc  "oine:  to  run  smack  into  one 
of  thosr  powerful  new  bus;  kind's- — dicl- 
drin.  .About  fixe  years  ago  a  trio  of 
entomologists  at  the  Unixersity  of  Illinois 


SUR\’EVS  indicate  that  with  a  few 
weeks  of  hot,  dry  weather  in  late 
May.  June  and  early  July,  chinch  bugs 
will  be  poised  to  launch  an  attack  of  no 
small  proportions  in  the  central  corn  belt. 


Atk  your  dealer  for  a  demonatratioo .  Or  write 
free  deacriplive  folder  in  color*  and  name  of  n4 


today  for 


ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  CO. 

BOX  7  NEWBURY,  OHIO 


CATTLE  BARN  Constructed  with  versatile 


Prefabricated 


Bonniecroft  Farm 
Renfrew,  Pa. 

H.  O.  Rief,  Owner 


Plan  Your  Own  formed  steel  frame  and  trusses  in 

place  and  attach  wall  and  roofing 
The  flexibility  of  design  of  USF  sheets  by  famous  USF  “Clip  and 

buildings,  along  with  the  wide  se-  Wedge”  method.  No  screws,  bolts 

lection  of  side  or  end  panels  permit  or  holes  in  any  sheets, 

layouts  to  satisfy  many  specific 

requirements.  Low  Cosf — Permanent 

For  a  surprisingly  low  cost  you 

Simplified  Breetion  »  completely  permanent, 

weatherproof,  vermin-free,  fire  re- 
-All  USF  Building  parts  are  accu-  sistant,  all  steel  building,  tailored 

rately  prefabricated  to  eliminate  to  your  particular  needs.  The  savings 

field  cutting  and  fitting  and  require  in  erection  costs  alone  are 

no  riveting  or  welding.  Simply  bolt  substantial. 

Write  complete  explanatory  bulletin  that 
permits  you  to  plan  your  own  building. 
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and  the  Illinois  Natural  Histon  Survt-y — Dr.  G.  C.  Dctkcr, 
Dr.  Carl  Weinman,  now  deceased,  and  J.  H.  Bigger — decided 
that  if  fanners  weren’t  sick  and  tired  of  the  old  creosote  barrier 
methods  of  tr\ing  to  stop  the  recurrent  chinch  bug  invasions 
they  were;  and,  sizing  up  the  impressive  list  of  recently  developed 
insec  ticides,  they  began  to  test  them  on  chinch  bugs  in  the 
laboratory. 

They’d  take  a  spot  of  soil  ground  to  a  fine  dust  and  impreg¬ 
nate  it  with  one  of  the  chemicals  to  be  tested,  then  put  a  mess 
of  chinch  bugs  on  the  spot  and  observe  the  results.  They  soon 
found  that  a  number  of  the  insecticides — toxaphene.  chlordane, 
BHC,  lindane,  parathion,  aldrin  and  dieldrin — would  all  kncxk 
the  bugs  colder  than  yesterday’s  coffee.  Of  the  materials  now 
available  on  the  market,  dic'ldrin  was  far  and  away  the  best  they 
tried  and  it  had  a  long  residual  action.  Residual  action,  or  last¬ 
ing  power,  is  an  important  point.  Chinch  bugs  are  persistent. 
They  don’t  njake  just  one  half-hearted  attack  and  ejuit  if  they 
find  themselves  repulsed.  Like  all  insc'cts,  they  keep  right  at  it 
and  they’re  back  pounding  on  the  door  day  after  day  for  a 
matter  of  weeks  if  the  weather  stays  favorable  to  them.  So  a 
chinch  bug  weapon  must  have  staying  power. 


A  full-gro>\n 
chinch  hug 


The  Culprits 

Chinch  hugs  are  hardly  as  long  a>  the  lead  on  a  newly  sharpened 
pencil.  The  voung  are  red.  the  adults  black.  One  needn’t  worry 
if  he  has  trouble  identifying  an  isolated 
bug  here  and  tlu-re.  Chinch  bugs  are  always 
in  the  plural.  They  come  in  droves.  They 
belong  to  the  insect  order  of  Hcmiptcra, 
which  the  entomologists  call  the  true  bug, 
and  are  a  close  relative  to  the  bedbug,  the 
stink  bug  and  the  water  bugs.  They  are 
restrietj-d  to  the  corn  belt,  with  Indiana, 
Illinois.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Missouri.  Ohio.  Ne¬ 
braska.  Oklahoma  and  Texas  being  their 
usual  stamping  grounds.  They  have  shown 
up  in  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota, 
Minnesota  and  even  down  in  North  and 
South  Carolina  on  occasion. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  adult>  settle  down  on  bunch- 
grasses  like  broomsedge  or  bluestem.  and  in  trash  along  the 
protected  side  of  woods,  to  over-winter.  Burning  off  the  bunch- 
grass  used  to  be  recommended.  Illinois  entomologist  Bigger 
discounts  this  idea,  though.  “Burning  gets  only  the  tops  of 
the  plants,”  he  says;  “the  bugs  are  all  down  at  the  base  and 
on  the  ground  surface.  They  don’t  even  get  singed.” 

Warm  spring  weather  brings  the  bugs  to  life  again.  On  the 
first  sunshiny  days  that  the  thermometer  reaches  70  degrees 
and  hangs  there  for  a  few  hours  they  try  their  wings  and  fly  to 
the  nearest  fields  of  small  grain,  usually  winter  wheat  or  barley 
(barley’s  their  favorite).  Since  they  are  partial  to  sunlight,  thin 
stands  of  grain  arc  much  more  attractive  to  them  than  thick, 
luxuriant  growths.  Here  they  mate  and  lay  their  eggs.  The 
young  stay  in  the  small  grains  as  long  as  the  host  plants  have 
anything  to  offer  in  the  way  of  nourishment.  .As  the  plants 
begin  to  ripen  and  the  sap  stops  flowing  they  start  their  migra¬ 
tions  to  the  cornfields.  In  the  warmer  climates  they  may  skip 
this  interim  period  in  the  small  grains  and  fly  directly  from 
winter  quarters  to  the  corn. 

They’ll  feast  on  any  kind  of  grasses,  but  corn  and  the  sor¬ 
ghums  are  their  favorites  and  they’ll  go  through  hell  ’n  high 
water  to  get  to  them.  Farmers  who  have  tried  planting  strips 
of  soybeans  between  their  wheat  and  corn  fields  have  found 
that  the  bugs  have  raced  through  the  beans,  cleaning  out  all 
the  grass  and  every  stalk  of  volunteer  corn  that  stood  in  their 
path  and  never  touching  the  beans.  They  will  take  a  field  of 
timothy  right  in  stride  and  come  out  on  the  other  side  with  an 
appetite  just  as  ravenous  as  when  they  went  in. 

But  legumes  are  another  matter.  .A  thick  stand  of  clover  or 
alfalfa  in  the  small  grain  will  really  stop  them.  The-  legumes 
produce  shade  and  dampness,  a  condition  they  just  can’t  stand, 
and  since  their  migrations  from  small  grains  to  corn  are  strictly 
on  foot,  they  are  forced  down  into  this  humid  atmosphere,  where 


The  Pioneer  of 
Modern  Forage 
Harvesting. 


Can  b*  changed  to  Pick-Up 
Hay  Cutter  or  Corn  Silage 
Harvester  in  less  than  10 
minutes  by  one  mon 
without  tools. 


You  are  feeding  Summer  pasture  ^ 
all  Winter  when  you  put  up  grass 
silage  with  the  FOX.  The  FOX  Forage 
Master  with  the  mower  bar  unit  has 
changed  the  feeding  habits  of  the 
farmers  of  America.  It  is  the  pioneer 
grass  silage  harvester  and  makes 
perfect  grass  silage  from  any  stand¬ 
ing  hay  crop.  It  will  work  equally 
well  in  light  or  heavy  stands  and 
leaves  the  field  clean  in  one  opera¬ 
tion.  The  most  modern  feeding  prac¬ 
tices  call  for  abundant  use  of  grass 
silage.  When  you  put  up  gross  silage 
the  FOX  way,  you  are  saving  time 
and  labor. 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY, 


FOX  RIVER  YRACTOR  COMPANY 


The  Pioneer  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 

North  Rankin  Sired 

APPLETON  PCX  WISCONSIN 


0^09. 


they  perish.  “Pete”  Petty.  Illinois’  Ex¬ 
tension  Entomologist,  ran  eite  numerous 
eases  of  farmers  who  drill  their  wheat  in 
14-ineh  rows  and  use  sufficient  fertilizer 
to  insure  strong  stands  of  legumes  and 
grain  to  make  things  just  as  unpleasant 
as  possible  for  the  chinch  bugs. 

When  they  start  invading  a  cornfield, 
the  situation  really  begins  to  get  serious. 
Not  that  the  bugs  don’t  do  enough  damage 
in  the  small  grains.  A  bad  infestation  in 
any  of  the  cereals  can  make  ham-sting  a 
pointless  operation.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  nothing  as  yet  that  can  be  done  about 
that.  If  they  arc  allowed  to  go  unt  hcckt'd 
in  the  corn  in  a  hot.  dr\-  season  the  crop 
will  be  a  total  loss.  Since  there  is  no  stop¬ 
ping  them  once  they  become  established 
in  a  field,  the  first  line  of  defense  is  also 
the  last  and  it  had  better  be  good.  That’s 
where  dieldrin  comes  in. 


up  to  1000  ft.  of  sprinkler 
pipe  in  15  minutes  with 


To  show  you  how  you  can 
meet  all  water  needs  with  a 


DELCO  WATER  SYSTEM 


Modernizing  your  farm?  Adding 
facilities  or  appliances  that  require 
more  pumping  capacity?  Just  call 
your  nearest  Etelco  Pump  Dealer  for 
FREE  Water  Survey  —  ;/  unn’t  cost 
you  a  cent !  Let  him  show  you  how  a 
system  can  be  tailored  to  your  exact 
needs.  Delco  Water  Systems  are 
General  Motors  engineered  for  care¬ 
free,  trouble-free,  automatic  delivery 
of  running  water  tfhder  pressure. 
Many  years  of  uninterrupted  service 
built-in.  Guaranteed  capacity  as¬ 
sures  getting  every  gallon  promised 
or  more.  A  complete  line  of  pumps 
for  shallow  or  deep  wells.  Call  your 
Delco  Pump  Dealer  or  write:  Dept. 
FQ.  Delco  .Appliance  Division, 
General  Motors  Corporation,  Roch¬ 
ester  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Old  W  ay 

Oldtimcrs  know  what  a  job  it  was  to 
follow  the  time-tried  method  of  building 
and  maintaining  a  creosote  barrier.  That 
meant  plowing  a  furrow  along  the  side  ol 
the  cornfield  from  which  the  bug  invasion 
was  expected,  laying  down  a  thin  ribbon 
of  creosote  on  top  of  the  furrow,  or  in  the 
event  a  furrow  was  not  plowed,  of  build¬ 
ing  a  barrier  of  creosote-soaked  paper  the 
length  of  the  field,  with  postholes  dug 
about  ever)’  two  rods  on  the  small-grain 
side  of  the  barrier  to  trap  the  bugs  as  the\ 
were  repelled  by  the  creosote.  These  bar¬ 
riers  required  constant  attention  during 
the  time  of  the  invasions.  A  light  rain  or 
a  bit  of  wind,  a  twig  or  leaf  falling  across 
the  line  to  form  a  bridge  o\er  which  the 
invaders  could  pass  and  the  Maginot  Line 


Why  bother  with  costly,  cumbersome  “me¬ 
chanical”  gadgets?  Just  hitch  your  Tow- 
A-Line  sprinkler  lateral  to  a  tractor,  Jeep 
or  horse  and  move  it  as  a  unit.  No  un¬ 
coupling,  carrying  and  recoupling  of  indi¬ 
vidual  pipe  sections. 

Smooth-riding  Tow-A-Line  skids  at  each 
Ames  ABC  Coupler  “glide”  along  without 
strain  on  pipe  or  couplers.  22°  flexibility 
at  each  joint.  Easily  converted  to  hand- 
move,  too. 

Ideal  for  pastures  and  orchards 

Without  cost  your  Ames  dealer  will  engi¬ 
neer  a  Tow-A-Line  system  to  your  needs. 
Get  in  touch  with  him  or  write  nearest 
Ames  plant. 


ROTO-RAIN  •  PERF-O-RAIN  •  GATED  PIPE 
IRRIGATION  EQUIPMENT 


When  chinch  hu^s  smother  your  corn  it’s  too 
late  to  do  much  about  them.  Go  into 
action  with  your  spray  rig  before  they  start 
their  migration  from  the  small  grain. 


150  Hoopur  St.,  San  Francisco  7,  Colif. 
(or)  3905  E.  Broodway,  Tompa  5,  Flo, 


FREE  Catalog  Explains  How 
“Uni'Matched  Drying  System 
increased  My  Crop  Value  50% 

Our  new  FREE  _ 

may  t>e  the  iiio-si 


t  )i  e 
low* 

co>t  drxing  &>'&* 

I  e  in  for  all 
cropb,  all  cli* 

mates.  You  get  BOTH  dryer  and  Perfection  hteel 
bins  for  less  cost  than  old-fashioned  wood  storave 
of  le^s  capacity!  Uni*Matched  $>'stein  brings  more 
grain  from  the  field,  conditions  grain  for  longer 
storage,  makes  money  for  you  even.-  year.  Make  big 
money  custom-dr>ing  for  neighl>ors.  .\pproNed  for 
PM\  loans:  small  down  payment  installs  one  on 
your  farm.  Hundreds  in  use  Portable  or  stationar> 
models  to  fit  every  need.  Write  today  for  catalog, 
prices  and  te.stimonials. 


Corn  States  Hybrid  Service 

Farm  Products  Division  "A-1" 

1101  Walnut,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


was  broken,  riicn,  tlie  posthole  traps  had 
to  be  wati  bed  carefully,  too.  The  bugs 
in  the  traps  had  to  Ik'  killed  and  the  car¬ 
casses  removed. 

.\nd  (he  New 

The  dic'ldrin.  which  is  produced  for 
coininercial  usage  as  an  emulsified  eoncen- 
trat(\  is  spiayed  on  a  strip  about  four  rods 
wide,  half  the  strip  King  along  the  edge 
of  the  cornfield  and  the  other  half  along 
the  edge  of  the  adjaicnt  field  of  small 
grain.  \Vherras  the  creosote  was  merely  a 
repellent  that  drove  the  bugs  into  traps, 
the  dieldrin  is  a  deadiv  poison  that  kills 
them  on  contact.  The  dieldrin  is  applied 
at  the  rate  of  a  half  ]iound  ])er  acre,  dries 
immediat('ly  on  the  gromid  and  lower  por¬ 
tions  of  the  ])lants  and  has  proven  effective 
in  field  tests  against  moderate  infesta¬ 
tions  for  seven  to  fourteen  days  after  ap¬ 
plication.  In  laying  down  the  barrier  it  is 
necessaiA-  to  sjjray  strips  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  line  at  eaeh  end  of  the  field 
along  both  the  corn  and  the  small  grain 
to  keep  the  bugs  from  executing  an  end- 
a round  maneu\  er. 

'I  bis  method  isn’t  expensi\('  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  number  of  bushels  of  corn 
(he  bugs  can  luin.  Dieldrin  was  selling  in 
central  Illinois  this  spring  in  a  20  per  cent 
('inulsion  concentrate  solution  for 
per  gallon.  .\t  that  juice  it  would  take 
about  S!!  worth  of  material  to  sjiray  an 
acre,  or  a  strij)  four  rods  wide  and  forty 
rods  long,  .\ssuming  this  strij)  rej)res«-nted 
one  side  of  a  sejuare  fit'ld.  this  would  mean 
that  So  of  material  would  j)rotect  a 
lO-aere  field  of  t  orn  which,  if  it  yielded 
only  a  .’)0-bush('l  croj).  )vould  be  worth 
■S7.*)0  at  .S1..')0  j)t'r  bushel:  even  if  no 
more  than  one  acre  of  the  field  were  in 
jeoj)ardy.  the  Si)  sj)rav  job  could  be  cred¬ 
ited  w  ith  saving  87.^  worth  of  corn. 

Of  course,  no  one  is  advocating  that  a 
farmer  sj)ray  such  a  strij)  in  the  face  of  a 
serious  invasion  and  then  go  away  and 
forget  it.  He’d  bt'tter  check  it  j)retty  fre- 
(juently  all  the  time  the  attack  is  on:  a 
daily  look-see  wouldn't  hurt  a  hit  to  make 
sure  there  has  been  no  break-through  anv- 
where  along  the  line.  Hut  the  odds  are  the 
line  will  hold.  .\n  additional  treatment  or 
two  might  be  necessaiy  in  a  severe  infes¬ 
tation. 

Early  action  is  essential,  too.  before  the 
<  hin«  h  luigs  begin  tlu'ir  migration.  Every 
farmer  in  an  area  in  which  an  infestation 
aj)j)ears  immiiu  nt  would  do  well  to  watch 
earefullv  his  small  grain  so  he  can  lay 
down  the  dieldrin  stiij)  befort'  thi'  j)ests 
get  into  the  corn.  'I'hev  can  b('  found  by 
strij)j)ing  the  lower  leaves  from  the  green¬ 
est  stems  of  the  jrlants  and  t'xamining 
under  tlu'  sheath  and  on  the  ground  for 
the  tinv  red  n\inj)hs. 

.Ml  M'cathcr  Protection 

R.iin  won’t  hmt  the  dieldrin.  Higger 
recalls  an  exj)erieiu  e  he  had  in  DeWitt 
County.  Illinois,  during  the  moderate  in¬ 
festation  two  years  ago.  ‘TVe  had  a  real 


Cover  more  acreage  faster,  save 
valuable  fertilizer  through  con¬ 
trolled  spreading  .  .  .  with  a 
Hercules.  Make  spreading  a 
profitable  job. 

Tbe  Hercules  Spreader  adapts 
to  both  Arm  and  Spinner-type 
coverage.  Starting  with  the 
welded  steel  hopper  body  and 
all-steel  double-chain  drag  con¬ 
veyor  which  mount  on  your 
truck  chassis,  yon  can  inters 
change  arm  and  spinner  attach¬ 
ments  for  varied  job  require¬ 
ments. 

Always  gives  a  smooth,  even 
spread,  of  desired  quantity  from 
(00  to  6,000  lbs.  per  acre.  Arms 
cover  20  ft.  swath  .  .  .  spinner 
broadcasts  over  30  ft. 

HERCULES  STEEL  PRODUCTS 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  descriptive  literature 
on  Hercules  Agricultural  Spreaders  or  informa¬ 
tion  on  obtaining  profitable  distributor  fran¬ 
chises  (open  in  o  few  selected  areas). 


CORPORATION  •  Dept.  210,  Gallon,  Ohio 


BIG  FARM,  GROUP  and  CUSTOM  SPREAOING  SERVICES 
m  m  REQUIRE 

Heficuieh. 


AGRICULTURAL  SPREADERS 


Built  to  handle 
any  spreading  job 


Spinner  Attachment 

CHOOSE  THE 

“ADAPTABLE”  HERCULES! 


My«rs  GP  Sproy«r$.  Power  toke-eff  or 
engine  driven.  2  wheel,  4 -wheel  or  skid 
models.  Gun  or  boom.  Pressures  adjust 
between  30  ond  400  pounds. 


.Ml  weeds  have  a  stage  when  they’re  easiest  and 
least  e.xpensive  to  kill.  Insects  and  diseases  also  re¬ 
quire  exact  timing.  Myers  general  purpose  sprayers 
are  designed  for  cjuick  action  .  .  .  easy  to  get  ready 
.  .  .  (|uick  on-and-ofT  tractor.  There’s  a  job-size 
Myers  power  sprayer  for  your  farm  .  .  .  for  any  crop 
.  .  .  suited  to  kill  most  pests  or  combination  of  pests. 
Efficiently  designed  nozzles  and  correct  pressures 
assure  high  penetration  by  proper  sized  particles  .  . . 
complete  coverage  at  minimum  wasteage  of  spray 
materials.  Consult  your  Myers  dealer  or  mail 


Myors  Front  or  Roor-Meuntod  Sproyors. 

Weed  and  pest  control  in  row  crops,  hoy 
fields,  meadows,  roadsides,  ditches. 


coupon  below. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

346  Fourth  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  free  Power  Sproyer  Cofo/og 

Nome _  _  _  _ 

Street  Addra^*  _ 

I  Town  _  _  _  State _ 
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CAPACITY 


that  keeps  ahead  of 
any  FORAGE  HARVESTER 


Ruggedly  built  a^  a  team¬ 
mate  for  the  Paper  Forage  Har¬ 
vester.  the  big  NIodel  45  Paper 
Crop  Blower  operates  most  ef- 
firiently  with  miy  make  of 
forage  harvester .  Elevates  all 
kinds  of  forage  as  fast  as  trut  ks 
ran  be  unloaded.  More  than 
enough  capacity  to  keep  ahead 
of  any  forage  harvester  ever  built.  Pound  for  pound,  costs  les> 
than  any  other  make  of  crop  blower. 

Big  spring-balanced  hopper.  10  ft.  long,  easily  raised  to 
allow  trucks  to  drive  into  position  without  bat  king,  .\utomatir 
lotking  device  holds  hopper  upright  when  raised. 


UP  TO  40  TONS  PER  HOUR 

Full  380  sq.  in.  throat  opening  adjustable  to  regulate  load 
according  to  horsepower  av  ailable.  Easily  handles  10  to  15  tons 
of  dry  hay,  20  to  40  tons  of  silage  per  hour.  Efficient  unloading 
attachment  (extra)  connects  to  unloading  mechanism  of  trucks 
or  trailers. 

See  Model  45  Crop  Blower  at  your  Papec  tlealer,  or  send 
name  on  coupon  below  for  FREE  BOOKLET. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  WIW  FREE  CATALOG  on  Papec  Forage 
Harvesters  and  Crop  Blowers. 

NAME  . 

STREET  or  RFD 

TOWN  STATE 


PAPEC 


MODEL  45 

CROP 

BLOWER 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  •  HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS  •  CROP 
BLOWERS  •  HAMMER  MILLS  •  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  •  FEED  MIXERS 


guilt y-buster  the  night  after  we  spraved  the  strip.”  he  says.  “It 
rained  two  inches  or  better,  but  the  dieldrin  still  did  the  job. 
and  a  good  job.  for  seven  days  afterward.” 

Spraying  can  be  done  with  anv  kind  of  ground  or  aerial 
equipment  used  for  insect  control,  with  the  warning,  of  course, 
that  equipment  that  has  previouslv  been  used  for  treating  with 
2-4.0  should  be  cleaned  carefully  before  using  the  dieldrin  to 
prevent  any  possible  damage  to  legumes.  Kerosene  washes  fol¬ 
lowed  by  detergents  and  ammonia  are  recommended  as  satis- 
factfuy  for  this  cleaning  job. 

Because  of  the  residual  effect  of  dieldrin  no  small  grains 
should  be  harvested  within  seven  days  of  treatment  and  corn 
fodder  or  straw  that  has  been  sprayed  should  not  be  fed  to 
livestock.  In  connection  with  this  precaution.  Biggers  suggests 
clipping  the  two  rods  of  small  grain  where  the  strip  is  to  be 
spraved  and  hauling  it  to  the  henhouse.  “Those  old  hens  will 
find  plentv  of  good  eating  in  their  bedding.”  he  grins  as  he  re¬ 
flects  on  the  economy  of  the  move. 

Predictions 

The  map  on  page  100  indicates  where  chinch  bug  outbreaks 
mav  be-  expec  tc“d  this  summc'r.  Clentral  Illinois  apparently  is 
slated  for  a  rough  time.  Missouri.  .Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  may 
have  size-able  infestations,  while-  scatterc-d  trouble  spots  are  in- 
dicatc-d  for  Nebraska.  Iowa  and  eastc-rn  Indiana.  Farmers  in 
19  northwe-stern  Ohio  countic's  re-ported  evide-nce  of  chinc  h  bugs 
last  summe-r  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Buckc-ye  state  may  also 
find  itsc-lf  with  an  invasion  on  its  hands.  Fortunately,  these  pre¬ 
dictions  may  be  100  pe-r  cent  wrong.  Chinch  bug  infestations 
are  dire-c  tly  dependent  upon  weather  conditions  and  arc  just  as 
uncertain  as  the  weather. 

The-  pre  dictions  are  base-d  upon  an  actual  count  by  state  and 
Federal  field  men  who  take  samples  during  the  fall  of  bunch- 
grasses  and  other  matter  suspected  of  harboring  overwintering 
bugs 

II  the  we-ather  in  the  sections  designated  for  infestations  is 
hot  and  drv  in  May.  June  and  July  the  bugs  will  be  there  and 
the  battle  will  be-  on.  High  winds  at  that  time  could  blow  them 
to  the-  adjacent  counties,  tex).  But  come  some  cloud  bursts  and 
muggv-.  sweaty  weather,  there  won’t  be  a  bug  to  be  seen  at 
combining  time. 

To  sum  it  up.  the  diy  summer  of  f952  was  verv-  favorable- 
to  the  increase  of  the  chinch  bug  population  in  the  mid-We-st. 
Dieldrin  spraye-d  on  the  border  of  corn  fields  in  the  path  of 
an  invasion  at  the  rate  of  one  half  pound  of  the  actual  chemic  al 
pe-r  acre  will  definitely  kill  the  bugs  on  contact  and  its  residual 
action  is  such  that  it  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  barrier  for  seven 
to  fourte-en  days. 

For  areas,  however,  where  it  may  be  in  short  supply  the 
researchers  advise  the  farmer  who  is  up  against  an  attack  by 
the  bugs  to  spray  the-  corn  on  which  the  bugs  are  found  with 
any  of  the  che-micals  that  will  kill  them  until  they  can  get  a 
sufficie-nt  supply  of  dieldrin.  Some  of  the-se  inse-cticides  that  will 
kill  the  bugs  but  which,  unfortunately,  do  not  have  the  highly 
neee-ssarv  re-sidual  action,  are:  Lindane  or  BHC  used  at  the- 
rate  of  0.25  |x>unds  of  the  gatnma  isomer  jx-r  acre;  parathion. 
0.25  pounds  pe-r  acre  ( watch  out  for  this  one- — it  is  extre-me  ly 
toxie  to  humans)  ;  aldrin.  0.5  pounds  pe-r  acre:  or  chlordane-  at 
1  to  1.5  pounds  pe-r  acre.  These  are  Illinois  re-commendations. 
Your  local  authorities  can  give  the  approve-d  re-commendations 
for  your  state.  Ohio  re-comme-nds  the  use-  of  two  to  four  pounds 
of  toxaphene  in  a  barrier  of  5''r  toxaphene  dust. 

If  “C”  Day  ex'curs  in  your  area  this  summer,  the  local  ex¬ 
tension  pe-ople  will  have  the  latest  information  on  controls.  In 
the  meantime,  if  you’re  in  one  of  those  territories  marked  out 
for  severe  infestation,  start  prayin’  for  Democratic  weather. 
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FKKDINC;  FOR  AN  EXTRA  KKK)  LBS. 

{(Continued  Irom  page  -15) 

pasture. 

The  pasture  seed  mix  is  the  standard 
one  used  ior  hay  at  Brigham  Farm;  in 
fat  t,  with  the  ext  eption  of  those  few  fields 
seeded  to  alfalfa  and  brome,  the  fields  are 
used  intert  hangeably  for  hay,  pasture,  or 
silage.  Brome,  LaCoste  thinks,  is  better 
for  pasture  than  for  hay.  Reed’s  eanary  is 
poor  in  Wrmont,  and  sudan  grass  ‘‘is  for 
hungry  tows.”  Ladino  is  the  best  pasture 
of  all,  and  a  good  field  of  it  can  always 
be  eounted  on  to  inerease  milk  flow.  Like 
all  the  rest  of  the  297  cultivated  acres, 
pasture  land  is  fertilized  with  .500  pt)unds 
of  .5-10-10  annually.  Manure  is  applied 
at  the  rate  of  five  tons  to  the  acre,  but 
only  to  crop  land,  not  to  pasture.  The 
manure,  in(  identally,  is  dropped  through 
trap  doors  in  the  gutters  of  the  cow  barn 
into  a  manure  celler.  Here  the  pyramids 
of  manure  are  held,  in  what  is  probably 
the  most  heavily  ammoniated  atmosphere 
outside  of  a  nitrogen  plant,  until  Spooner 
is  ready  to  apply  it  to  the  fields. 

Pastures  are  divided  by  electric  fences 
into  plots  of  6  to  12  acres  which  hold  50 
to  60  cows.  “W’e  let  the  cows  decide  when 
a  pasture  has  be*  n  grazed  enough.”  La¬ 
Coste  told  Trotter.  “When  the  cows  hang 
back  and  don’t  want  to  go  into  a  pasture, 
then  it’s  time  for  a  change.”  Usually  pas¬ 
turing  periods  run  about  a  week  to  ten 
days. 

During  May  and  June  production  stays 
up — the  highest  of  the  year.  “But  in  July 
and  .August,  then  it  goes  down,”  LaCoste 
fiowns.  “The  pastures  are  dry  and  the 
cows  arc  hot  and  too  lazy  to  get  up  from 
under  the  tree  and  eat.  That’s  why  our 
winter  production  averages  better  than 
summer.”  Some  corn  silage  is  saved  for 
supplementary  feeding  during  these  hot 
months  and  hay  is  always  kept  in  racks 
in  the  field.  Brigham  would  like  to  irri¬ 
gate  a  few  acres,  but  the  lack  of  water 
prevents  him.  Lake  Champlain  is  only 
about  two  miles  away  but  still  too  far  for 
pumping,  and  the  wells  in  tho  immediate 
neighborhood  are  not  good  enough. 

Grain 

In  1949,  when  the  Brigham  Herd  became 
the  only  100-cow  herd  in  the  world  to 
average  more  than  600  pounds  of  fat — 
the  official  record  was  1 1 .70.3  pounds  of 
milk,  and  616  pounds  of  fat  from  104 
cows — the  cows  received  an  average  of 
3.397  pounds  of  grain,  a  ratio  of  one 
pound  of  grain  to  each  3.3  pounds  of 
milk.  “I  swear,  these  figures  give  me  an 
inferiority  complex.”  Trotter  said,  “our 
herd  average  is  7.000  pounds  of  milk  per 
cow  and  the  grain  ratio  is  one  pound  of 
grain  to  ever)-  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
milk — that’s  a  real  body  blow  to  the  milk 
(heck.” 

The  Brieham  feed  is  not  expensive,  as 
feeds  go.  When  prices  fluctuate  the  for¬ 
mula  is  changed  to  take  advantage  of 
lower  priced  feeds.  Over  the  years  the 


OSU’s 

INTERNATIONAL 
GRAND  CHAMPION 
STEER 


Many  of  the  finest  herds  are  fed  Sacco  V-19 


Raised  on  Ohio  State  University  farms, 
“Leader  2nd”  was  named  Grand  Champion 
at  the  1952  International  Livestock  Show, 
topping  750  entries.  Here  again  is  proof 
that  good  breeding,  plus  a  good  feeding 
program  with  rations  properly  balanced, 


is  the  winning  combination.  Whether  you 
are  feeding  for  prizes  or  profits,  your 
animals  will  do  better  on  Sacco  V-19.  It’s 
complete,  balanced  and  fortified  with  24.000 
units  of  Vitamin  D  added  to  every  pound. 
There’s  a  Sacco  dealer  near  you. 


lACCo 


THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Plants  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  Holland,  Mich.;  Carey,  Ohio. 


MINERAL  FEED 
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I  SELECTED 

GUERNSEYS 

FOR 


AlOKi  meOMe  A80¥i  ftiD  COSTS 


SAYS  THIS  FORMER  COW  TESTER 

JSSL 

“Guernsey  profits  built  and  paid  for  my 
good  farm  and  herd.  Evidence  and  experi¬ 
ence  gained  in  4  years  of  cow  testing  sold 
me  on  Guernseys!  I  figured  monthly 
profit  —  income  over  feed  costs  —  on  all 
herds.  Given  half  a  chance.  Guernseys  led 
all  the  rest. 


Succssi  hat  boon  hit  reword!  Charles  J.  Pritzl  is  aosr 
one  of  Idaho's  successful  farmer-breeders  of  Guern¬ 
seys.  Illustrated  are  some  of  the  Guernsey  cows,  bred 
by  Mr.  Prial  at  bis  Prestdale  Farm,  New  Plymouth, 
Idaho. 


“Our  future  is  socuro  —  with  Guernseys. 
Year  after  year,  they  live  long  and  produce 
profitably.  Right  here  in  Idaho  a  Guernsey 
cow  lived  over  23  years.  Guernseys  are 
gentle,  easily-handled  —  utilize  home¬ 
grown  roughages.  Profit,  plus  pleasure  . . . 
that's  the  Guernsey  story,”  says  Charles 
Pritzl. 


fRBB.., 

TO  HELP 
YOU  BUILO 

Your  Own 

PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS  WITH 
RE6ISTERE0 

GUERNSEYS! 


1  SUCCESS  WITH  GUERNSEYS.  Leading  breeders  give  facts  about  their 
own  Guernsey  profits. 

2  28-PAGE  GUERNSEY  BOOKLET.  Valuable  information  about  America’s 
fastest-growing  breed. 

3  NATIONAL  GUERNSEY  OMECTORY  listing  breeders  with  foundation 
stock  for  sale. 

CLIP!  FILL  OUTf  MAIL  TODAY! 

•  The"  am'erFcah  VuM^^  b 

I  30A  Main  St.,  Patarborouqh.  N.  H. 

I  Send  FREE  information  listed  above  to: 


Name . 


I  Address . 
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n  CO-OP*  I 
NEW  UnivBrsal 


"DEEP  WELL" 
MILKER  LID 


VThether  you  prefer  the 
short-tube  or  long-tube 
milker,  you  have  your 
choice  in  Universal. 

Both  are  equipped 
with  the  new 
Deep-Well  Moisture 
Trap  in  the  lid.  Deep 
Well  protects  milk  from 
air  line  condensation,  acts  as 
a  baffle  to  keep  milk  out  of  the 
vacuum  tube — gives  you  positive  • 
assurance  of  lower  bacteria  count. 


Investigate  the  exclusive,  patented  features  of  Universal 
Milkers  —  such  as  the  balanced  Calf-Nose  Claw,  Calf-Nose 
Inflation,  and  dependable,  guaranteed  Pulsator  —  and  you’ll 
agree  that  Universal’s  natural  milking  action  benefits  your 
herd,  boosts  production  and  cuts  your  labor  costs. 


'•What  typm  of 
MiMUor  Mackioo 
Skooitf  I  OotT" 
TkaCt  th*  titU  of  a  boofc- 
!•»  offwo^  WITHOUT  COST. 
Only  booklol  of  Hs  kiad. 
Sand  a  poet  card  for  YOUl  copy. 


Umvarsa! 

MILKING  MACHINE  DIVISION 

National  Cooperatives,  lac. 
504  First  Avoaae,  Albsrt  Lea,  Minn. 
Branches  at: 

Waukesha,  Wis.  •  Syracuse,  N.V. 


protein  i  ontent  has  been  gradually  de¬ 
creased.  It  nenv  runs  somewhere  between 
16  and  17  per  » ent.  Here  is  the  c  urrent 
fonnula.  which  rc'tails  at  about  $.’)  per 
hundred  in  Wrniont  and  slightly  less  in 
the  Midwest: 

200  pounds  oats 

200  pounds  bian 

200  pounds  honiins- 

100  pounds  distillers  dri<'d  grains 

100  pounds  corn  gluten  feed 

100  pounds  linseed  oil  meal 

100  pounds  sosbean  oil  meal  (increased 

to  200  if  linseed  isn't  available 
10  pounds  salt 
10  pounds  bone  meal 
10  pounds  lime 

The  average  tow  in  the  Ihighain  herd 
gets  10  pounds  of  grain  a  day,  a  little 
more  in  the  winter,  when  she  gets  it  in 
three  servings,  and  a  little  less  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  noon  feeding  is  skipped 
and  the  pasture  is  good.  The  first-ealf 
heifer  may  get  a  slightly  larger  helping: 
as  Cesaire  LaCoste  says.  “.After  all,  she 
has  three  jobs  to  do-  grow  herself,  grow 
a  calf,  and  make  10.000  pounds  of  milk 
and  500  pounds  of  fat.” 

In  the  winter  the  dry  cows  and  heifers 
get  the  same  ration,  minus  a  little  protein, 
as  the  milking  herd,  though  about  half 
the  quantity.  In  the  best  pasture  season 
they  get  no  grain  at  all. 

Calves  are  weaned  at  24  hours,  fed 
whole  milk  for  two  months,  then  one- 
fourth  whole  milk  and  three-fourths  skim 
milk  for  another  month.  They  are  gradu¬ 
ally  switc  hed  to  a  grain  formula  with  a 
powderc'd  skim  milk  base.  The  calves 
seem  to  ha\e  inherited  a  fierce  appetite 
along  with  their  dam’s  ability  to  produce. 
When  the  milk  bucket  is  put  in  front  of 
them,  they  jam  their  heads  into  it  and 
drink  furiously  until  the  last  drop  is  gone 
then  fling  the  bucket  off  to  the  side  and 
suck  the  whitened  edge  of  their  grain 
boxes,  as  though  they  were  completely 
starve-d.  until  they  arc  fed  grain. 

The  \eiy  finest  timothy  mixed  hay  is 
kept  before  the  calves  at  all  times.  If  the 
season  is  right  they  are  turned  out  to  pas¬ 
ture-  shortly  after  vaccination  at  6  months. 

The  herd  sires  get  a  formula  of  80  per 
cent  ground  oats,  10  per  cent  linseed  oil 
meal,  and  10  per  cent  bran,  with  added 
salt,  bone  meal  and  lime. 

Does  It  Pay? 

Very  often  when  people  hear  of  the  Brig¬ 
ham  Farm  their  first  comment  is,  “Oh, 
sure,  Brigham  can  run  a  perfect  set-up 
and  break  all  the  records,  but  don’t  forget 
to  mention  that  he  was  President  of  a 
large  insurance  company,  with  plenty  of 
money  to  back  him  up.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  in¬ 
surance  company  made  about  the  same 
comment,  though  more  elegantly,  when 
he  said  as  a  joke,  “Mr.  Brigham,  I  wish 
that  I  could  afford  to  support  a  farm.” 

Elbi-rt  Brigham’s  ri-ply  was  direct  and 
to  the  point.  “It  might  surprise  you,”  he 
said,  “to  know  that  I  make  more  money 
per  hour  for  my  farm  work  than  I  do  as 
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President  of  this  eoinpany.”  It  is  true  that 
the  fann  is  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of 
his  life,  for  he  was  a  farmer  before  he 
was  an  insurant  e  exeeutive  and  to  run  an 
unprodiu  ti\  e,  inoney-eonsuining  hobby- 
farm  would  border  on  the  indeeent  as  far 
as  he  is  eont ci  ned. 

Hut  the  farm  is  no  showplaee.  Most  of 
the  people  who  eome  to  Brigham  Farm 
are  hard-working  Jersey  farmers  like 
Frank  Trotter,  interested  in  the  only- 
showy  item  of  the  plaee,  the  eows. 

They  are  something  to  see.  Trotter, 
who  is  a  skeptie  when  it  comes  to  big  pro¬ 
duction  reiords,  was  more  than  hall  t  on- 
vinced  that  there  was  a  catch  somewhere 
in  this  1 1,000-pound  business.  He  changed 
his  mind  as  soon  as  he  walked  in  the  barn 
door.  I'he  eows  he  saw  were  Jerseys,  sure 
enough,  but  unlike  any  he  had  in  his 
own  barn  or  any  he  had  seen  in  the  show 
ring,  even.  Trotter’s  cows  were  about  the 
same  size  as  the  national  average  for  Jer¬ 
seys,  800-900  pounds.  But  these  Brigham 
Jerseys  were  big,  they  averaged  a  good 
thousand  pounds,  and  some  weighed  over 

I. 300.  A  bit  taken  aback,  he  asked  La- 
Coste  if  the  increased  feed  costs  for  such 
big  cows  were  offset  by  their  production. 

LaCoste  is  never  one  to  mince  words. 
“Would  you  be  willing,”  he  asked,  “to 
feed  your  cows  more  if  they  produced 

II, 000  pounds  of  milk  apiece?” 

Some  of  this  size,  of  course,  is  due  to 
breeding  (one  of  the  present  herd  sires, 
June  Volunteer  Confident,  weighs  a  whop¬ 
ping  1800  pounds).  And  some  of  it  is 
due  to  management.  But  much  of  it  is 
due  to  feeding.  A  Brigham  heifer,  for  in¬ 
stance,  weighs  600  pounds  when  she  is 
bred  at  15  months — 100  pounds  more 
than  most  heifers  weigh  at  that  age. 

La  Coste  is  proud  of  the  big  eows  he 
manages.  “These  dainty  little  show  Jer¬ 
seys,”  he  says  with  some  scorn,  “seven 
hundred  pounds,  maybe!  I’d  just  as  soon 
have  a  string  of  milking  rabbits.”  Neither 
LaCoste  nor  his  employer  has  ever  taken 
a  Brigham  Jersey  inside  a  show  ring. 

There  are  no  blue  or  purple  ribbons 
in  the  barn,  but  they  will  be  glad  to  show 
the  produetion  reeords  whieh  are  the  pay¬ 
off  in  their  breeding  efforts.  They  arc 
prouder  of  their  145  Ton  of  Gold  cows, 
their  60  tested  dams,  and  their  36  cows 
which  have  produeed  over  100,000  pounds 
of  milk  than  they  would  be  over  a  patch¬ 
work  fjuilt  of  purple  ribbons.  And  they 
are  proudest  of  an  old  cow  who,  even  in 
her  best  days,  would  have  been  waved 
out  of  a  show  ring  on  the  first  go-’ round: 
she  is  J.  Royal  King’s  Quomage  who,  in 
1951,  became  the  Living  Lifetime  Produc¬ 
tion  champion  of  the  Jersey  breed  after 
producing  166.822  pounds  of  milk  with 
8,151  pounds  of  butterfat  and  who  is  still 
adding  to  her  record.  “Quomage,  like  all 
of  our  herd,  made  her  record  on  twice  a 
day  milking  under  noiTnal  farm  condi¬ 
tions,”  Elbert  Brigham  told  Trotter.  “W'e 
feel  that  the  significance  of  our  records 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  entire  herd — not 


GORMAN-RUPPS  "JEEP”  Engine  Driven 
IRRIGATION  PUMP  assures  water  for 
larger  and  better  quality  FRUIT  and 
VEGETABLES  —  more  verdant  PASTURE 
LANDS,  and  crops  of  all  kinds. 

Famous  Willys  "JEEP”  engine  performance 
and  GORMAN-RUPP  efficiency  and  de¬ 
pendability  combine  to  do  the  job  at  the 
lowest  fuel  cost.  The  "JEEP”  unit  NEVER 
FAILS  to  deliver. 

Heat  exchanger  cooling  makes  5%  more 
of  engine  H.P.  available  for  pumping. 
Excellent  performance  from  250  G.P.M. 
at  120  lbs.  to  500  G.P.M.  at  55  lbs.  pres¬ 
sure.  Serves  both  medium  and  high  pres¬ 
sure  irrigation  systems.  Thirty-gallon  fuel 
tank. 


Gorman-Rupp  pumps  assure  adequate 
Mater  fur  this  orchard. 

Sufficient  water  supply  for  irrigation, 
as  pictured  below,  results  in  a  larger 
and  better  quality  crop  of  potatoes. 


Ask  for  Irrigation 


Exclusive  Features  Give 
More  Irrigation  Benefits 
Per  Dollar  of  Cost  •  •  • 


It  will  pay  you  to  compare  before  you  buy — 
to  see  how  Rain  Control  Portable  Sprinkler 
Irrigation  Systems  cut  labor,  maintenance 
cost  and  make  water  go  further,  do  more. 

Made  of  strongest  aircraft  aluminum  alloy. 
Rain  Control  gives  ease  of  handling  with 
highest  resistance  to  wear  and  corrosion. 
Only  Rain  Control  provides  a  coupler  with 
adequate  foot  support,  positive  lock,  two-bolt 
ring  clamp  to  hold  steel  hook  that  eliminates 
slippage  and  pipe  damage,  no-blowout  gas¬ 
kets  automatically  drain  when  pressure  is  off, 
two-bolt  foot  clamp  provides  attachment  to 
pipe  without  drilling,  punching  or  welding. 
Can  be  coupled  or  uncoupled  from  middle  of 
pipe.  Fits  any  ground.  Readily  adapted  to  any 
acreage. 

Manufactured  by  The  Hardie  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  and  backed  by  the  three  Hardie 
factories,  dealers  and  users  everywhere  are 
assured  of  prompt  responsible  service  in 
planning,  procuring  and  using  Rain  Control 
systems,  pipe,  couplers  and  httings.  Ask  your 
dealer. 


Hardie 

Builds  Them  All 


•  High  Pressure  sprayers  for  orchards, 
groves,  row  crops,  weeds,  cattle  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  use. 

e  High  and  Low  Pressure  air  blast  sprayers  for 
dilute,  semi-concentrate  and  concentrate  spray 
application, 

e  Aero-Mist  Shade  Tree  Sprayers, 
e  Blo-Spray  Air  Blast  Attachments, 
e  Row  Crop  Power  Dusters  of  new  advanced  de¬ 
sign. 

e  Rain  Control  Portable  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Sys¬ 
tems.  Ask  your  dealer. 


The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Company, 
Hudson,  Michigan. 

3825  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  58,  Calif. 
1435  N.W.  Northrup  St.  Portland  9,  Ore. 
Plea<>e  send  Rain  Control  catalog. 


The 

Best 

Coupler 


Name 


Address 


I  am  especially  interested  ii 


Lei  Ybur  Catne 
SPRAY  THEMSELVES 

.1.  PiRinoe' 

in  the  Automatic  Sprayer 


THE  AUTOMATIC  5PHAYER  technique  is  one  of  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  developments  in  farm  pest  control.  It  was  developed  by  the 
Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  and  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage  with  hundreds  of  sprayers  already  installed  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  As  the  animal  goes  through  the  spray  chamber,  it  steps 
on  a  platform  which  releases  a  measured  amount  of  spray  onto 
the  animal. 

It  costs  only  1  to  IV2  cents  per  treatment  with  the  proper 
Pyrenone*  spray.  And  Pyrenone  is  ideal  for  the  automatic  sprayer 
because  it  presents  no  toxic  hazards,  it  gives  a  quick  knock-down 
and  kill,  it  is  effective  on  a  wide  range  of  insects  including  all  spe¬ 
cies  of  flies,  gnats  and  mosquitoes,  and  gives  economical  results. 
Pyrenone  is  the  low-toxic  insecticide  approved  for  use  on  dairy 
animals,  and  of  course  it  is  equally  effective  on  other  livestock. 

But  whether  you  use  the  automatic  sprayer  or  not,  it  is  worth¬ 
while  to  be  sure  the  sprays  you  use  are  based  on  Pyrenone  for 
effective  insect  control.  Pyrenone  is  used  in  the  products  of  many 
leading  manufacturers,  so  when  you  buy,  look  on  the  label  for 


(For  further  information  on  the  automatic  sprayer,  write  to  Pyrenono,  Dept.  fQ, 
U.  S.  I.,  120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.) 
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just  exceptional  cows- -was  on  test  and  contributed  to  the  herd 
production  record.  We  haven’t  pulled  any  cows  ofT  test  when 
they  faltered  and  we  haven’t  stripped  the  leaves  off  the  alfalfa 
to  provide  special  feed  for  a  comer.” 

When  Trotter  left  the  Brigham  Farm  he  was  convinced  that 
the  Brigham  system  with  its  emphasis  on  production  was  the 
best  possible  plan  for  the  practical  farmer.  Like  any  other  con¬ 
vert.  he  was  determined  to  adapt  this  system  to  his  own  farm  as 
soon  as  he  could. 

He  began  by  dividing  the  field  north  of  the  barn  into  10-acre 
lots  so  that  he  could  change  pasture  every  week  or  10  days.  Thin 
cows  he  put  on  corn  meal  feed  to  bring  them  back  to  good  flesh. 
He  rented  15  acres  of  alfalfa  in  order  to  have  two  kinds  of  hay 
to  add  variety  to  his  feeding. 

When  fall  came,  he  disced  up  two  pastures  that  were  mostly 
bluegrass  and  seeded  them  to  a  good  legume  and  grass  pasture 
mix.  another  field  he  put  in  alfalfa.  .\11  of  the  pasture  and  hay 
fields  were  fertilized.  During  the  winter  he  fed  clover  hay  in  tlie 
morning  and  alfalfa  at  night  instead  of  feeding  one  kind  until 
he  ran  out  of  it.  Because  of  the  drouth  last  year  he  did  run  out 
of  hay  of  both  kinds,  but  kept  up  his  variety  feeding  on  boughten 
hay.  Six  more  stanchions  were  added  during  the  winter  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  total  of  33  milkin"  cows. 

In  the  spring  of  1953  Trotter  bought  a  hay-ehopper  with 
which  he  will  fill  the  silo  with  grass  silage.  He  will  also  change 
his  haying  methods  and  use  the  chopper  to  pick  up  and  chop  the 
cured  hay  to  be  blown  into  the  mow.  He  is  also  switching  to  the 
Brigham  grain  formula.  During  the  summer  he  plans  to  add  12 
more  stanchions  and  to  build  his  herd  to  45  milking  cows. 

Sometime  in  the  future  he  plans  to  build  another  silo  for  corn 
silage,  install  a  hay  drier  in  the  barn  loft,  improve  his  roughage 
so  that  he  can  feed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  grain  to  three 
pounds  of  milk  produced,  feed  grain  three  times  a  day,  and  build 
up  his  herd  to  an  eventual  goal  of  an  animal  to  the  acre. 

“Stretched  out  like  that,  it  doesn’t  seem  so  difficult,”  Trotter 
says,  “and  it’ll  pay  off — it’s  like  Cesairc  told  me,  ‘A  cow  is  quite 
a  machine.  If  vou  take  care  of  her,  she’ll  take  care  of  you.’  ” 

THE  AUTHOR:  Janice  Turner  is  the  wife  of  an  Orleans,  Indiana  farmer.  She  was 
graduated  from  Indiana  University  in  1945  and  heitan  her  writing  career  as  the  editni 
of  the  Saturday  mai(a/ine  section  of  the  Lafayette  Journal  aad  Coarier.  After  three 
years  she  went  home  to  marry  John  Turner  and  now  combines  writinif  with  cnokimt 
and  tractor  driving. 


FITTING  AND  SHOWING  {Continued  from  page  62) 

minutes.  The  hay  is  steadily  decreased  and  salt  and  mineral  feed¬ 
ing  are  in  line  with  nomjal  farm  practice.  In  summer  a  noon 
feeding  is  begun  and  one  or  two  pounds  of  molasses-wetted  beet 
pulp  is  included.  As  the  fall  shows  near,  the  barley  is  cooked  as 
an  appetite  stimulant.  Besides  adding  palatability,  it  also  tends 
to  produce  smooth,  firm  bloom.  The  cooked  barley  is  fed  in  the 
same  proportions  as  the  rolled  barley. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  silage  while  on  the  circuit, 
most  showmen  substitute  beet  pulp  when  they  think  sueeulenet- 
is  needed  in  the  diet.  Showmen  planning  a  long  circuit  often  feed 
various  kinds  of  hay  so  the  cattle  will  not  refuse  whatever  is  sold 
on  the  road.  Others,  some  days  before  leaving  home,  add  a  little 
molasses  to  the  drinking  water,  repeating  this  at  the  shows  so 
that  strange  drinkinu  water  is  disguised.  It’s  a  labor  of  love  for 
those  who  go  to  the  top. 

,  Kentucky  Style 

The  Quisenberrys.  j.  H.  and  sons  Tom.  Henr\'  and  James.  Jr., 
who  hit  the  tanbark  trail  with  some  top  .\n"us  every  year  from 
their  headquarters  at  Hill  Crest  Farms,  W’inihester,  Kentucky, 
have  no  reluctance  in  disclosing  their  ration.  Mixed  hay  is  the 
only  roughage  they  feed.  .Along  with  that  their  cattle  get  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  400  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal,  200  pounds  rolled  barley. 
200  pounds  rolled  oats,  50  pounds  bran,  30  pounds  linseed  meal 
and  30  pounds  commercial  supplement.  The  percentage  of  corn 
is  reduced  for  older  cattle. 

The  feeling  among  the  Quisenberrys  seems  to  be  that  it’s  not 
so  much  what  you  feed  as  how  you  feed  it  that  counts.  “Regu¬ 
larity  is  the  main  thing,”  they  contend,  “then  you  have  less 
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feeding  troubles.  E\cry  good  cattleman 
feeds  by  the  clock.” 

'I'he  Quisenberrys’  small  exercise  lots 
ofTer  only  a  limited  amount  of  grass  but 
help  prevent  the  stiffness  and  sore  feet 
often  associated  with  barn-penned,  full- 
fed  cattle.  The  calves  spend  their  summer 
days  in  a  darkened  barn,  free  from  heat, 
sunburn  and  fly  annoyance.  They  go  out 
only  at  night  and  are  never  allowed  to  run 
witli  their  dams  or  to  have  access  to  graz¬ 
ing.  The  Quisenberrys  feel  it  is  impossible 
to  fit  on  pasture. 

“We  let  them  nui'se  twice  a  day,”  the 
elder  Quisenberry  explains,  and  except  for 
combining  that  with  a  little  leading  and 
whatever  training  we  can  squeeze  in.  that’s 
all  the  time  we  can  give  them  until  nearer 
the  fall  shows.  Farmers  like  us  aren’t  in  a 
position  to  do  as  well  as  we  know  how  or 
could  do  if  we  didn’t  have  a  crop  to  get 
out.  Tobacco  is  a  13-months-a-year  job.” 

Training 

Training  begins  with  halter  breaking,  ob¬ 
viously  as  a  calf.  The  animal  is  tied  up 
closely  for  increasingly  longer  periods 
daily,  to  make  it  haltenvise. 

.Attempting  to  drag  your  calf  behind  the 
tractor  just  won’t  work.  Lead  the  calf  to 
a  purpose  he  can  understand — leading 
him  to  suckle  is  best.  .After  he  has  nursed 
\ou  will  probably  have  to  drive  him  back 
to  his  pen.  but  eventually  you’ll  be  able  to 
make  the  round  trip,  holding  the  rope 
short  with  the  calf’s  head  beside  you  and 
trying  for  a  slow  gait  so  he  is  more  readily 
posed  when  halted. 

.After  supper  of  a  summer  evening  when 
the  heat  has  let  up  a  bit.  serious  training 
gets  under  way  at  Hill  Crest  Farms.  The 
Ouisc'nberrys  use  a  yardlong  stick  with  a 
projection  or  a  nail  on  one  end  to  pose 
their  calves,  tapping  a  leg  back  if  needed, 
or  catching  the  nail  b<‘hlnd  a  dew  claw  to 
advance  a  hoof.  Later  a  show  stick  is  em¬ 
ployed.  but  “they  are  not  meant  to  be  used 
as  clubs.”  The  calf  must  be  taught  to  halt 
gracefully  when  and  where  desired,  to 
back  up  with  hand  pressure  on*  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  to  stand  posed  in  one  spot  a  dozen 
or  more  minutes,  as  he  will  have  to  do  in 
the  ring.  A  touch  under  the  belly  will  in 
time  teach  him  that  he  should  come  up 
from  a  slump  and  a  pinch  on  the  back 
will  cause  him  to  raise  a  low  rump. 

Coat  Care 

Then  there’s  the  daily  brushing  and  hand 
rubbing  to  glossen  his  coat.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  a  curr\comb  and  soft  brush  will  re¬ 
move  dirt,  scale  and  old  hair.  When  his 
confidence  is  completely  gained,  he  is  ready 
for  washing.  Though  some  believe  weekly 
washing  in  warm  weather  promotes  hair 
growth,  a  few  times  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  fitting  is  enough.  The  dirt  is  dry- 
brushed  out  by  stroking  with  the  hair. 
After  wetting,  a  mild  soap  lather  (castile 
is  a  fa\orite)  is  worked  into  the  coat  with 
a  stiff  brush.  Then  he  is  rinsed,  the  ears 
being  held  down  so  no  water  enters  them 


It's  fast,  flexible,  tough  .  .  .  slices  up  corn 
stalks,  haulm  the  first  trip  over  .  .  .  "Inde- 
structo'  bearings  carrying  a  5-year  guarantee 
.  .  .  wheels  that  raise  and  lower  hydraulically 
.  .  .  ideal  for  all  types  farming,  soil  and 
pasture  renovation  .  .  .  simple  one-piece 
hitch  adjustment  .  .  .  comes  in  7,  8,  9,  10, 
I  I -foot  sizes. 


The  mobile,  all-purpose,  4  in  I  Farm  E'evator 
.  .  .  4-position  sides  actually  give  the  farmer 
four  elevators  for  handling  most  field  crops 
and  other  items  .  .  .  minimum  length,  22  feet 
— maximum  length,  34  feet. 

See  The  Complete  Line  of  Roderick  Leon, 
Velcan  and  Harvey  Implements  At  Tour 
Farm  Teels,  Inc.,  Dealer. 


SEND  FOR  THE  FACTS  TODAY! 
FARM  TOOLS,  INC.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Dept.  A 

^emi  me  comiilete  detail^  on  the 
(  )  .\Iohtl-liisc  (  >  Farm  Elevator 

Name  . 


(  ity  .  State 


LAND  TAILORING  AND  DEALER 
SERVICE  Makes  the  PROFIT 
DIFFERENCE  In  Sprinkler 
Irrigation 

IRECO  sprinkler  systems  are  engineered  and  designed,  using 
high  quality  IRECO  equipment,  to  fit  your  individual  land 
needs.  This  means  easier,  faster  and  more  economical  operation 
for  you  .  .  .  plus  bigger  and  better  quality  yields. 

A  trained  IRECO  dealer  is  near  you  to  Land -Tailor”  a 
system  for  you  to  use  during  this  year’s  irrigating  season. 
Write  us  today  for  his  name  and  FREP]  literature. 


FAMOUS  IRECO  "PRESS-ON"  COUPLER 

A  positive- locking,  die-cost  aluminum  coupler 
with  the  gasket  that  protects  the  tubing 


IRRIGATION  EQUIPMENT  CO., INC. 

SAVES  fNOINIItINO  OFFKf  OINERAV  OffKI 

3331  Champa  •  DENVER,  COLO.  409  E.  8th  Av«.  •  EUGENE,  OREGON 
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A  proved  aid  for 

HARD-TO-BREED  COWS 

ask  your  veterinarian 

about  DINOVEX 


lSt»OG. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


and  the  excess  water  is  serapt  d  ofT  with  a 
Hat  stick  or  the  back  of  a  scotch  comb, 
which  is  really  only  a  comb  on  a  forked 
handle.  The  next  rinse  is  a  weak  dip  solu¬ 
tion  to  clean  the  skin  and  soften  the  hair. 
Drying  is  completed  by  combing  again, 
pulling  downward.  \Vhite  markings  can 
be  rinsed  in  bluing  water:  manure  stains 
respond  to  weak  household  bleach.  Now 
the  calf  is  rubbed  with  a  fresh  cloth,  rub¬ 
bing  with  the  hair,  and  the  cars  are 
cleaned  lightly  inside.  The  switch  is  pret¬ 
tied  up  by  combing.  By  that  time  the 
proud  owner  is  ready  to  step  back  and 
admire  his  handiwork. 

CHipping  is  preferably  done  several 
weeks  before  showing  to  o\ercome  bris¬ 
tling.  Too  frequent  clipping  produces 
(oarse  hair.  Naturally  polled  or  dehorned 
steers  should  have  their  heads  clipped  to 
give  a  clean  look,  but  horned  cattle  arc 
never  clipped  around  the  head.  The  tails 
of  all  steers  are  clipped  from  the  break  in 
the  twist  to  a  blending  at  the  tailhead. 


The  best-fed  families 
in  America  . 

depend 


All-Steel 
FARM  ElEVATOR 


Moves  Hay  Faster 
Than  2  Men  Can 
Barn  It! 


•  Portable  •  Balanced 
•  Double  Trough  •  Custom  Built 

12  month  all-purposo  usot  Heavy  duty.  14  ita.  .steel 
trouith-1*  in.  across.  5  in.  straight  sides.  No.  &.'>  double 
chains.  Standard  equipment  includes  roller  chainspeed 
reduction,  motor  mount  with  belt  release,  "built-in” 

Eower  take-oiT,shelle<]  corn  screen,  safety  slip  clutch, 
xtra  sections,  drait  hopper  available  at  extra  cost. 
Write  for  Free  Literature  and  Prices 


2,250  recipes  kitchen-perfected  by  the 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute  •  short  cuts 
for  the  expert  and  step-by-step  cooking- 
for-two  recipes  for  the  novice  •  17  fulj- 
color  photographs  and  many  how-to-do-it 
sketches  •  1,024  pages.  S3. 50 


"MARII  ARMSTRONG  iSSIPOFF  writes  about 
her  freezer  as  some  men  write  about  love.” 
— Lewis  Gannett,  S.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

Making  the  Most  of 
Y'our  Food  Freezer 

NEW  IDEAS,  TECHNIQUES,  RECIPES.  $3.00 


I62I-F06  Locust 


Making  the  Most  of 
Your  Cooking  Time 

"A  boon  to  "women  for  whom  time  is  of 
the  essence."— ;V.  V.  World-Telegram  & 
Sun.  Hundreds  of  new  recipes  and  specific 
chapters  on  eggs,  soups,  cakes,  left¬ 
overs,  prepar^  foods,  etc.  S3. 50 

At  all  bookstores 

RINEHART  A  CO.,  N«w  York  16 


Hooves  and  Horns 

Experienced  showmen  cheek  feet  regularly. 
Badly  shaped  hooves  affect  the  gait  and 
the  set  of  the  legs  while  posing.  Many  a 
becoming  walk  has  offset  a  minor  fault  of 
eonfonnation  in  the  ring,  and  a  clumsy 
walk  will  seriously  hinder  the  chances  of 
a  top  individual.  No  judge  can  iunore  a 
graceful  animal.  If  much  hoof  trimming  is 
needed,  it  is  not  wise  to  correct  it  all  at 
once  but  to  trim  o\er  a  period  of  four  to 
six  wt'cks  before  showing  so  that  if  lame¬ 
ness  develops  there  is  time  to  remedy  it. 

While  most  stockmen  prefer  nippers,  all 
that  is  needed  is  a  wood  chisel,  knife  and 
rasp.  First  the  toes  are  snipped  or  chiseled 
and  rasped  smooth.  Then  the  sole  is  leveled 
with  a  knife  so  the  animal  can  stand  flat 
without  rocking  on  its  heel.  Sore  feet 
should  be  treated  with  cresol.  with  oint¬ 
ment  applied  to  any  cracks.  The  hooxes 
can  be  polished  like  the  horns:  clear  shoe 
polish  can  be  used. 

Horns  are  best  trained  in  animals  be¬ 
tween  12  and  18  months  old.  Light  rasp¬ 
ing  on  the  outcuivc,  combined  with  daily 
hand  pressure,  aids  shaping.  Light  weights 
and  devices,  available  in  many  fonns, 
should  be  used  sparingly  and  not  permitted 
to  mar  the  horn  where  attached.  They 
must  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  proper 
(  ur\  e  is  achieved.  Naturally  horned  breeds 
are  shown  with  horns,  except  in  the  ease 
of  steers. 


For  farm  uses  too  numerous  to  list! 
Pumps  400  times  its  weight  of  water  per 
hour  at  average  heads.  Primes  in  75  sec. 
at  25  ft.  suet.  lift.  Has  maximum  lift  of 
30  ft.  (Sea  level).  Weighs  only  62  lbs. 
GORMAN-RUPP  LIGHTWEIGHTS  COME  IN  4  SIZES: 

The  Midget  !>*"  —  wgt.  62  lbs.  —  5,500  G.P.H, 

The  Pelican  2"  —  wgt,  70  lbs,  —  7,500  G.P.H, 

The  Hawk  2"  —  wgt,  110  lbs.  —  10,000  G.P.H. 

The  Eagle  3"  —  wgt.  117  lbs.  —  18,000  G.P.H. 

Send  (or  Bulletin  7-LW~l3 


tWhen  your  cows  fail  to  set¬ 
tle  with  frequent  services,  let 
your  local  veterinarian  look 
over  your  herd.  You  may  be 
wasting  needless  time  and 
money.  Your  non-settling 
cows  may  have  insufficient 
estrogen  production.  Dinovex 
supplements  ovarian  estrogen 
production  during  heat  to  aid 
conception  in  cows. 

Dinovex  is  comparatively 
inexpensive,  and  good  results  are  reported 
by  many  veterinarians.  Be  sure  to  get  lit¬ 
erature.  See  coupon  below. 

BOVINE  SEMEN  DILUTER 

Another  aid  to  conception,  when  artificial 
insemination  is  practiced,  is  Bovine  Semen 
Dilutee.  You  will  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  this  ready-to-use  product.  Contains  four 
anti-bacterial  and  anti-fungal  agents  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  contaminants.  Effective.  Unsur¬ 
passed  in  convenience,  safety  and  economy. 
For  further  facts,  mail  the  coupon. 


One  man  dt»es  the  job 
from  tractor  seat.  On¬ 
loads  whole  or  around 

f  rain.  Fills  aranarieA  and 
eeders  fa.'^ter.  H.  T,  t>. 
operated.  Fits  any 
Rare  box.  Write  for  free 
literature. 


Beef  Classes 

.Along  about  this  point  in  the  fitting  and 
training  operations,  the  potential  exhibitor 
begins  to  ask  himself  where  he  is  going  to 
show.  That  means  the  time  has  come  to 
put  out  your  requests  for  premium  lists  so 
you  can  study  the  offerings  and  plan  your 
campaign. 

To  enter  all  classes  at  the  average  state 
show  would  take  a  herd  of  about  14  head. 
Steers  are  grouped  by  weight  and  age  limi¬ 
tations.  Breeding  cattle  are  classed  aec  ord- 


Raise  TURKEYS 
THE  NEW  WAY! 


Ortho  Pharmaceutical  Corporotion 
Animal  industry  Division,  Dept.  FQ-S 
Roriton,  New  Jersey 

Please  send  more  information  on 
Dinovex 

_ Bovine  Semen  Diluter 


Write  for  free  information  explaining  how’ 
to  make  up  to  $3,000  in  your  own  back¬ 
yard.  Address: 


Name. 


Address. 


NATIONAL  TURKEY  INSTITUTE 

Dept.  145  Columbus,  Ko 


Town. 


/ 


in"  to  am*,  with  rcckonins;  datrs  in  {jonfral 
as  follows:  Junior  Calvrs,  calvrd  on  or 
afU'r  Januaiy  1  of  the  year  shown;  Senior 
Cahes,  ealved  September  1  or  after  of 
preeedini^  year;  Summer  Yearlings,  talved 
May  1  to  August  31  of  preceding  year: 
Junior  Yearlings,  ealved  Januars'  1  to  April 
30  of  preceding  year:  Senior  Yearlings, 
ealved  after  May  1  two  years  befon-;  and 
Two-^’ear-C)lds.  These  are  in  both  bull 
and  female  divisions.  More  than  one  entrv 
can  be  made  in  most  classes.  \Vim«-rs  ma\ 
compete  for  junior  and  senior  champion¬ 
ships.  whi(  h  in  turn  vie  for  grand  cham¬ 
pion.  the  second  best  usually  being  desig¬ 
nated  reseiAe  champion.  Many  of  thes*- 
awards  are  repeated  in  (  lasses  for  junior 
exhibitors. 

Fat  steers  needn’t  be  purebred,  though 
it  naturally  takes  top  breeding  to  respond 
to  the  tiratment  given  winners,  stoked  to 
the  gills  as  they  are  from  birth  to  a  high- 
prieed  end.  In  this  group  the  4-H  young¬ 
sters  are  offering  stilf  competition  every¬ 
where,  e\en  in  open  classes.  Hilly  Bradford 
of  Colorado  City,  Texas,  a  city  lad.  in 
January  of  this  year,  with  no  previous 
cattle  experience  whatever,  fitted  and 
trained  one  steer,  taking  it  up  the  ladder 
in  the  Ft.  Worth  Fat  Stock  Show  to  the 
grand  championship  of  the  junior  division 
and  reserxe  championship  of  the  open 
show.  .\nd  1.5-year-old  Faye  Mugge.  a 
t  lub  girl  of  Cleghorne,  Iowa,  sold  hei 
.Angus  steer  “Shorty”  for  $1.50  a  pound  at 
the  1952  International,  after  winning  the 
junior  show  grand  ( hampionship  and 
placing  third  in  the  open  steer  class. 

However,  these  isolated  instances  are  the 
rule-pro\  ing  exceptions.  The  premiums  are 
most  ( onsistently  won  by  the  breedeis*  who 
have  to  win  to  maintain  their  prestige  and 
sales. 

Doug  Gay,  a  neighbor  of  the  Quisen- 
beriAs  at  nearby  Pine  Grove,  Kentucky, 
and  a  big  name  among  Hereford  breeders, 
knows  what  it  takes  to  make  a  champion 
and  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  newcomer. 

“.A  beginner  can  burn  up  a  steer,”  he 
says,  “tear  up  his  bowels.  A’ou’re  in  trouble 
if  you  feed  over  10  per  cent  protein.  Why, 
we  feed  straight  timothy  as  our  hay  be¬ 
cause  it  isn’t  so  laxative.  Sometimes, 
though,  we  feed  a  little  alfalfa  when  the 
animals  get  constipated  on  the  circuit.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  to  be  behind  a  winning  com¬ 
bination  and  you’ll  usually  find  a  relative 
or  a  club  advisor  or  a  county  agent  has  had 
a  considerable  hand  in  directing  the  long- 
shots.  No.  I  don’t  object  to  it.  I’m  glad 
they  turn  to  expert  advice.  I  did  the 
sam(‘.” 

In  the  bigger  expositions.  th('  stoc  k  com¬ 
monly  arri\'es  a  day  or  more  before  public 
opening  and  is  washed  after  being  rested. 
Clipping  is  done  if  lUH'ded.  The  night  be¬ 
fore  ring  call,  the  switch  is  washed,  using 
a  little  bluins^  if  the  tail  is  white  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  water  rinse  to  which  a  bit  of 
alum  has  betm  added  for  fluffiness.  For  an 


Irrigation  News 

WEATHER:  FROM  ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
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WISCONSIN  FARMER  IRRIGATES  ONCE... 
TOPS  COUNTY  AVERAGE  ONION  CROP  75% 


Mr.  Scheckler  also  irrigates  his  potato  crop  with 
Alcoa  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe  and  gets  amaz¬ 
ing  results.  Here  he  covers  30  rows  to  o  setting. 


Racine,  Wisconsin — The  importance  of 
irrigation,  even  in  areas  that  average 
high  in  rainfall,  was  confirmed  recently 
by  local  grower,  A.  W.  Scheckler.  Here’s 
how  he  explains  it: 

“After  a  3-inch  rain,  we  had  3  hot, 
dry  weeks  which  cau.sed  a  heavy  crust 
to  form  on  15  acres  of  muck— planted 
to  onion  sets.  This  seed  was  irrigated 
once  and  a  crop  75%  above  the  county 
average  was  obtained.”  So,  even  though 
the  average  rainfall  in  the  area  was  good, 
sprinkler  irrigation  supplied  water  when 
it  was  needed.  As  a  result,  Mr,  Scheckler’s 


FREE  BOOKLET 

Mail  coupon  below  for 
Alcoa’s  1953  Pipelines 
to  Profit  Booklet  con¬ 
taining  helpful  facts  on 
planning  an  irrigation 
system  for  your  farm. 


crop  was  far  superior  to  those  of  his 
neighbors  who  did  not  irrigate. 

Mr.  Scheckler,  whpse  farm  is  located 
on  Route  No.  3,  Racine,  has  a  portable 
sprinkler  system,  using  AJcoa  Alumi¬ 
num  Irrigation  Pipe.  Regardless  of  the 
prevailing  weather,  he  knows  his  system 
will  be  “of  great  value  each  year.” 


Whatever  your  crop. 
Wherever  your  state. 
To  add  to  your  profit, 
J  ust  irrigate. 


Cupsrriffht  1963 


Alumi 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

2137-FALCOA  BUILDING  •  PinSBURGH  19,  PA. 


Name _ _ _ 

Address  (or  RFD  No.) 
City  (or  town) _ 


_State. 


Ill 


even  whiter  switch,  it  is  dipped  in  a  milky 
solution  of  whiting. 


IT'S  JUST  4  BKEE2E  WITH  BIG.  STUBDY 


Show  Day 

If  you  follow  the  older  method,  on  the 
e\e  of  the  show  you’ll  probably  put  a 
handful  of  salt  on  the  grain,  and  withhold 
all  water.  Show  morning,  the  grain  is  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  little  beetpulp,  fed  at  inter¬ 
vals.  .An  hour  before  showing,  feed  a  trifle 
more  beets  and  only  enough  water  to 
round  out.  short  of  bloating  or  distortion, 
^'ou  don’t  want  the  big  fill  often  given 
daily  cows.  .And  you  will  avoid  the  tricks, 
siu  h  as  feeding  a  half  dozen  bottles  of  beer, 
whic  h  is  still  occasionally  seen.  Overfilling 
causes  sluggishness,  which  the  inter\al 
feeding  is  meant  to  thwart. 

The  curling  job.  which  should  have  been 
practiced  long  before  this  eleventh  hour, 
will  need  redoing  now  because  it  doesn’t 
hold  up  veiy  long.  Long-haired  animals 
are  usually  curled  or  waved  all  over,  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  the  case  of  .Aberdeen  .Angus 
th(‘  practice  is  generally  confined  to  neck, 
shoulders  and  thighs.  First  the  hair  is 
wetted  with  a  little  dip.  and  is  parted 
along  the  top  line.  With  a  lining  comb, 
ridges  are  drawn  along  the  sides  no  higher 
than  the  widest  part  of  the  back.  Veterans 
disagree  as  to  the  best  direction  of  comb¬ 
ing.  Some  insist,  because  the  hair  tends  to 
grow  backward,  best  effects  come  from 
beginning  the  strokes  from  the  thigh: 
others,  for  the  same  reason,  prefer  to  begin 
the  motion  at  the  shoulder.  Regardless, 
the  real  movement  as  in  all  accomplish¬ 
ments.  begins  deep  down  in  the  heart. 

.After  the  hair  is  somewhat  dried,  it  is 
combed  or  brushed  upwards  to  produce 
the  curled  appearance  and  to  blend  with  a 
back  widening  effect  where  it  meets  the 
broadest  part  of  the  back,  which  is  brushed 
flat.  It  takes  a  lot  of  ann  work  to  set  the 
hair  and  an  electric  brush  comes  in  handy 
here,  but  it  adds  inches  to  width  and 
smooths  uneven  conformation.  This  is  but 
one  of  the  simpler  fashions  of  dressing. 
whi(  h  is  completed  sometimes  w  ith  an  oil 
spray,  applied  with  an  ordinar\-  household 
fly  gun.  Spraying  must  be  kept  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  so  the  hide  is  not  greasy  to  the 
judge’s  touch.  If  kerosene-diluted  sweet  or 
olive  oil  is  used,  it  must  be  washed  out 
directly  after  the  show  or  it  will  cause 
blistering. 


GRAIN  &  HAY  ELEVATOR 

'  !  S4VES  CROPS  .  ,  .  L4ROR  .  .  ,  GETS  HAY  IN  QUICK! 

Cardinal's  spscial  isaturss  and  sturdy  construction  make 
it  the  best  buy  on  the  market  today. 

•  Trough  19"  wide.  Square  bales  lie  ilat. 

•  Cardinal  Shock  Absorber  reduces  stress  and  -  'A 

strain  oi  impact  load.  No  chain  breakage. 

•  Seli-aligning  ball  bearings  fully  protected 
from  dust  and  dirt.  Easy,  smooth  operation. 

•  Sturdy  double-floor  construction. 

Big  capacity. 

LML  ENGINEERING  A  MPG.  CORP. 

A21  S.  Chounccy,  Columbia  City,  led. 


See  your 
dealer  or 
write  for 
literature 


LML  also  makes  the  popular 
CARDINAL  JUNIOR  ELEVATOR 


English  Type 
RAIL  and  HURDLE 


Large  Stocks  .  •  • 
Prompt  Shipments  •  •  # 

Hand  Split  Chestnut  Rails. 
Peeled  Chestnut,  White  Cedar 
or  LocmW  Pests 

FOR  LONG  LIFE — Entire  Fence  — 
(both  posts  and  rails)  treated  with 
nationally  known — 

PENTA  PRESERVATIVE 


ALL  TYPES — From  large  Estates  to 
Small  Homesites. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 


)id  *52  Profits  on  Your  Farm 

Equal  Those  in  *51' 

On  farms  managed  by  Opekasit  total  profits  in  '52  were  as  favorably  high  as 
in  *51 — in  spite  of  high  costs  and  lower  prices. 

Sound  Management  Is  Even  More  Essential 
in  Years  Ahead 

OPEKASIT 

Incorporated 

ALBANY.  GEORGIA  —  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


Complete  Management 
Tenant  and  Direct 
Tastern  Corn  Belt  and 
Southeastern  States 


Into  the  Ring 

It  is  time  to  fluff  the  tail,  holding 
the  end  and  brushing  upwards  in  fluffim; 
it  out.  .At  last  you  can  put  on  the  leather 
halter  you’ve  beim  saving  and  you’re  ready 
for  the  ring.  Walk  on  the  left  of  your 
primped  baby  as  you  enter  the  arena. 
“Don’t  over-show  yourself,  show  the  ani¬ 
mal.”  Prof.  Purdy  ad\  ises.  “but  go  in  show  ¬ 
ing.  Don’t  communicate  your  own  neiA- 
ousness  to  the  calf.  Many  a  ribbon  has 
bf'cn  lost  by  a  superior  animal  because  it 
has  been  poorly  show  n.” 

Pull  into  line  beside  the  entiw  ahead  of 


Because  prices  for  Shorthorns  or  Polled  Shorthorns  are  always  sensibly  and  honestly  in  line  with 
business  conditions.  No  plunging,  no  speculation,  no  boom  or  bust  with  SHORTHORNS  and  POLLED 
SHORTHORNS!  Their  sales  are  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  the  breeder  is  today  running  his  business 
as  he  has  always  done  —  for  sure  and  guaranteed  yearly  PROFIT. 

Our  commercial  cattle  are  outselling  all  other  breeds  today,  and  demand  for  our  bulls  to  improve 
range  and  farm  herds  of  other  breeds  far  exceeds  present  numbers.  Buy  SHORTHORNS  and  POLLED 
SHORTHORNS  —  nature's  most  efficient  converter  of  grass,  roughage  or  grain  into  profit-making 
beef  pounds! 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  FQ,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.  Subscribe  ta  "Sbertbern  World",  $2.00  yearly  Chicago  9,  III. 


PERHAPS  YOU,  TOO,  CAN  GET 
A  70-lb.  Heavier  Calf*  for  a  Lot  Less  Cost 


320  LBS. 

average  4-month  weight 
for  Purina-fed  heifers 


250  LBS. 

average  4-month  weight 
for  milk-grain  fed  heifers 


NURSING  CHOW,  Putina’s  New  Milk  Replacer, 
Makes  a  Big  Difference . . . 


*Most  dairymen’s  Holstein  calves,  according  to  Mor¬ 
rison’s  “Feeds  and  Feeding,’’  weigh  2  50  lbs.  at  4  months. 
Compare  that  with  320  lbs. — the  average  4-month  weight 
of  Holstein  heifers  fed  Nursing  Chow  and  Calf  Startena 
on  the  Purina  Research  Farm  during  1952.  (Bull  and 
heifer  calves  together  averaged  326  lbs.) 


Take  a  look  at  the  calf  on  the  left  above.  She  represents 
the  average  weight  of  her  breed  at  4  months.  On  the 
right  is  a  Purina-fed  *calf  at  the  same  age.  Which  will 
make  the  better  cow? 


NOW  LET’S  CONSIDER  COSTS 


If  the  calf  on  the  left  got  an  "aver¬ 
age”  ration,  she  consumed: 

Whole  milk..  1770  lbs.  at  5^..  $86.00 

Grain .  200  lbs.  at  . .  8.00 

Hay .  150lbs.atlfi..  1.50 

TOTAL  $95.50 


Here’s  the  ration  for  the  calf  on  the 
right: 

Purina  Nursing  Chow..  25  lbs... $  5.50 

Calf  Startena . 450  lbs...  31.50 

Hay . 125  lbs...  1.25 

TOTAL  $38.25 


Prices  in  these  rations  are  estimates  of  nationwide  aver¬ 
ages  and  may  vary  up  or  down  in  your  community.  The 
relative  cost  of  these  two  rations,  however,  will  remain 
fairly  constant. 


Look  at  the  cost  of  Nursing  Chow  and  Startena 
together.  Less  than  half  the  average  cost  of  the  whole 
milk  they  replace.  And  besides  that,  antibiotics  in 
Nursing  Chow  help  keep  down  nutritional  scours,  our 
research  has  shown. 


There’s  a  new  way  to  raise  calves.  Your  Purina  Dealer 
will  show  you  how.  He’s  at  the  Store  with  the  Checker¬ 
board  Sign. 


SEND  FOR 
FREE  BOOKLET 

Send  for  your  free  Purina  Calf 
Plan  booklet.  It  shows  plans  for 
calf  pens,  feed  troughs,  hay  racks, 
and  calf  barn.  Also  gives  our 
new,  low-cost  feeding  plan.  Just 
clip  this  coupon  and  send  to: 


RALSTON  PURINA  COMPANY 
1128  Checkerboard  Square 
St.  Louis  2,  Mo. 

Please  send  me  the  free  booklet  (D-325),  "Purina 
Plans  for  Growing  Calves.” 


Name. . 
I  raise. . 

Address 
Town. . 


(number) 


calves  yearly. 


State 
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FROST-PROOF 

HYDRANT 

•  Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed. 

•  Running  water  avail* 
able  all  year  'round. 

•  Reduces  fire  hazard. 

•  Increases  operating 
efficiency. 

•  Over  a  million  Vogel 
Frost-Proof  Closets  and 
Hydrants  have  been  sold. 


The  handle  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  shows  at  a  glance 
that  the  water  is  posi¬ 
tively  shut  off  and  is 
your  guarantee  against 
freezing  and  leakage. 

★ 

VOGEL  No.  4 
FROST. PROOF 
CLOSET 

Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed.  A  great 
convenience  when  install¬ 
ed  in  an  out  building  or 
on  a  rear  porch  of  a 
residence. 

Vitreous  China  bowl  is 
very  durable  and  easy  to 
keep  clean.  It  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  will  never 
freeze.  No  Mechanism  in 
tank  to  get  out  of  order. 

Joseph  A.  Vogel  Co. 

Wilmingteii  99,  Del. 


JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO. 

Wilminqton  99,  Del. 

Plcjse  send  information  about  Vogel  frost-proof 
closets  and  Vogel  frost-proof  hydrants. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

town  .  STATE  . 


NO  MORE  RUST 

SPOTS 

r  ON  MY 
CLOTHES 


A  DIAMOND  Iron  Rimov.:' 
Filter  takes  Out  .ron  r^st  Qn  \ 
Otjhor  tcrc'-jn  mcT*c' 
IcOvcs  wotcf  sparKI  n-;  :  !car 
I  coin  hov^  l.ttic  t  co  ts 
Oshkosh  Filter  £r  Softener  Co 
O-Hk  osh  Wiscons'n 


STOP  INSECT  BITESiS 

REPELS  CHIGGERS  &  TICKS  ^ 

\  ^  Use  WMmin’t 

TICKS! 
-OFFi 


MOKE  THAN  A  REPELLENT!  ^ 
SAFE!  FAST!  A  few  secMd  sfrar  ^ 
lasts  al  dajr!  Prtvaets  diseasa.ii-  ^ 
f setiea,  irritatiM.  Atk  Your  Doalo  r  ^ 
12  Os.  A  S  Os.  Bombs  ^ 
WHITMIIfS,  $T.  LOUIS  MO.  ^ 


you  and  iinmi'diatcly  post-  your  animal, 
facing  it.  with  the  lead  in  your  left  hand 
and  the  show  stick  in  your  right.  Without 
fussing,  use  your  eonib  or  brush  to  touch 
up  the  consequences  of  animal  contacts. 
The  judge  is  coming  your  way,  handling 
eat  h  entry,  and  he  has  only  a  few  moments 
to  size  up  the  results  of  your  months  of 
labor.  .As  the  judge  examines  each  side, 
turn  the  calf s  head  in  that  direction  to  ex¬ 
hibit  his  head  and  neck  to  best  advantage. 

\Vhcn  all  entries  have  been  handled,  the 
judge  will  take  the  center  of  the  ring  and 
the  cattle  will  be  walked  in  a  clockwise 
circle  around  him.  Keep  a  weather  eye  on 
the  judge,  but  don’t  neglect  your  entr\-.  On 
being  instrm  ted  to  stop  “head-to-tail,”  the 
calf  should  bt'  set  up  at  once  and  never  let 
fall  apart :  he  has  been  fed  and  curried  and 
polished  to  his  best — now  the  showman  is 
on  trial.  In  the  split  second  the  judge  may 
glance  your  way,  you  can  win  or  lose  the 
show. 

It  may  be  neecssarv’  to  relax  the  calf  or 
he  won’t  be  able  to  pose  when  the  judge 
is  in  your  neighborhood,  but  just  because 
your  calf  isn’t  waved  into  one  of  the  first 
few  places  at  the  head  of  the  line  is  no 
excuse  for  letting  him  go  into  a  slump. 
Changes  in  decision  always  occur.  The 
veterans  put  it  this  way,  “The  show  is 
never  o\er  until  the  ribbons  are  tied.”  For 
the  most  part,  the  competition  will  be 
keen  and  clean  and  you  can  feel  that  any 
premium  won  has  been  well  earned. 

That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  You  don’t  need 
a  champion  to  share  in  the  profits.  The 
shows  offer  every  exhibitor  a  tremendous 
amount  of  inspiration.  The  cash  awards 
arc  seldom  large,  but  the  glory  is  priceless. 

THE  .AUTHOR:  C.  Chester  Charles  uas  a  writer  with 
Harper  A  Krnihers  prior  to  the  war  hut  kept  his 
hand  in  the  rural  scene  ssith  a  one-pig,  one-coM  farm 
in  Nest  Jerse>.  .After  a  period  in  service  as  an  army 
psychologist,  he  returned  to  midwest  grassfarming.  He 
noss  divides  his  time  between  free  lance  writing  and 
raising  Shropshire  sheep  and  Hereford  cattle  on  a 
southwestern  Ohio  farm. 


SCREW -WORMS 

{Continued  from  page  47) 

appeared  suddenly  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  South 
Dakota,  Indiana,  and  New  Jersey.  The 
somewhat  cooler  climate  is  a  welcome 
change  from  the  hot  mid-summer  weather 
farther  south,  and  that  combined  with  the 
fact  that  they  are  new  to  these  areas  and 
go  unrecognized  by  stot  kmen,  means  they 
usually  do  a  land-office  business  and  tre¬ 
mendous  damage  before  they  are  controlled. 

-0 

Life  and  Habits  of  Screw-worms 

Taking  a  look  at  the  life  cycle  and  hab¬ 
its  of  the  screw-worm  makes  it  clear  why 
they  am  public  enemy  No.  1  to  stockmen 
in  their  nati\e  regions  and  why  even  one 
overlooked  s(  rew-worm  ease  can  cause  a 
sizeable  outbn'ak  in  moie  northerly  states 
if  given  half  a  chance. 

Take  the  ease  of  the  calf  the  riders  just 
doctored.  A  cruising  serew-worm  fly,  a 
bluish  insec  t  with  black  stripes  down  its 
back  and  a  patch  of  orange  bc-tween  the 


handling  EAR  CORN 
SMALL  GRAINS  •  STRAW 
ENSILAGE  •  BALED 

Uses  Eledrit  Motor 
Gasoline  Engine 
or  Tractor  PTO 
Trough  is  20''\i 
7  ■ 


'ij/  l  LENGTHS 


CHOICE 
OF  3 
ALL- 
METAL 
HOPPERS 


KIHG-WYSE,  INC. 


153  WYSE  ROAD 
ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


Hoosier  Favors 

Bulk  Milk 

Valparaiso,  Ind. — 

Howard  Spencer, 
local  producer 
milking  herd  of 
42  cattle,  says: 

"I've  been  dairy¬ 
ing  all  my  life 
but  I  have  never 
seen  a  safer, 
cleaner,  easier 
way  to  handle 
mini  than  the  Mo- 
jonnier  Bulk  Sys¬ 
tem."  Mojonnier 

all  stainless  steel  bulk  coolers  are 
made  in  twelve  siies  from  60  to  1200 
gallons.  Write  for  free  copy  of  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  240,  "The  Bulk  Cooling 
Story." 

MOJONNIER  BROS.  CO. 

4601  W.  OHIO  ST.,  Dept.  9-2,  CHICAGO  44,  ILL. 


BULK  MILK  SYSTEMS 


CORRIEDALE 
Sheep 

Corriedale  ewes  lamb 
easily  and  with  mini¬ 
mum  assistance. 

Corriedale  lambs  grow 
rapidly  and  attain  as 
great  weight  for  age  es 
any  breed. 

Corriedale  sheep 
shear  more  dollars  worth 
of  wool  per  head  than 
any  other  breed. 

All  American  Corriedale  Sale  and  Show  at 
Columbia,  Missouri,  July  27-28 

For  descriptive  literature,  write: 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION.  INC. 

108  Parkhill  Avenue  Columbia,  Missouri 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary 


WOODBINE  FARMS 

BREEDERS— BROKERS 

CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 

Tell  Us  What  You  Want 

H.  H.  WALKER  &  SONS 

Gambler,  Ohio 
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eyes,  was  attracted  by  the  blood  of  the 
navel  wound.  In  short  order  she  swooped 
down  and  deposited  about  200  tiny,  very 
white  eggs  in  a  neat  shingle-like  mass  on 
the  edge  of  the  wound,  cementing  them  to 
each  other  and  to  the  calf.  This  is  the 
mark  which  distinguishes  the  screw-worm 
fly  from  other  blow  flics  which  lay  yellow¬ 
ish  eggs  rather  haphazardly  in  a  heap. 

Since  the  day  was  warm  and  sunny,  in 
about  12  hours  the  little  maggots  hatched, 
coxered  with  rows  of  dark-colored  spines 
which  give  them  a  screw-like  appearance. 
They  come  ecjuipped  with  a  ravenous 
appetite  and  immediately  start  feeding  as 
a  colony,  standing  on  their  pointed  heads, 
rasping  away  at  the  flesh  with  their  mouth 
hooks.  As  the  wound  gets  deeper  they  back 
up  occasionally  so  that  the  blunt  tail  end 
through  which  they  breathe  reaches  air. 

If  the  infested  calf  hadn’t  been  found, 
the  screw-wonns  would  ha\e  continued 
feeding,  developing  rapidly,  becoming  full 
grown  in  about  5  or  6  days.  Hy  that  time 
one  colony  would  have  eaten  a  pocket 
about  the  size  of  a  lemon,  but  chances  are 
they  would  not  have  had  the  wound  to 
themselves.  As  it  becomes  older,  a  wound 
becomes  increasingly  attractive  to  other 
flies  which  deposit  more  shingle-like 
masses  of  eggs.  These  colonies  hatch  and 
invade  the  wound  ready  to  take  over  com¬ 
pletely  when  the  first  batch  matures. 

The  maggot,  pinkish  colored  when  fully 
dexeloped.  then  crawls  from  the  \xound 
and  falls  to  the  ground  where  it  digs  in, 
|shrinks  its  body,  and  enters  the  pupal 
stage.  In  warm  weather  this  change  from 
larva  to  fly  takes  about  a  week.  The  fly 
then  breaks  open  the  hard  brown  pupal 
case,  xviggles  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  climbs  on  a  twig  to  spread  and  diy 
out  its  wings.  W'ithin  an  hour  it  can  fly 
away.  Two  or  three  days  later  the  f«-male 
mates  and  in  another  three  or  four  days 
is  ready  to  lay  eggs.  Its  work  isn’t  done 
onc»'  a  batch  of  eggs  is  deposited,  however, 
for  the  fly  can  still  develop  more  egg 
masses  and  go  on  ovipositing  foy  two  or 
three  more  weeks,  when  she  dies  of  old 
age,  survived  by  several  hundred  ofl'spring 
and  mourned  by  no  one. 

\  ver\’  young  calf,  bt'causc  of  destruc¬ 
tion  of  tissue  in  as  vital  a  spot  as  the  navel 
and  the  to.xic  effect  of  a  secretion  by  the 
worms  which  prevents  healing  of  the 
wound,  lasts  but  a  short  time  if  left  un¬ 
treated.  If  it  survives,  whether  bv  sheer 
stubbornness  or  by  treatment  in  the  nick 
of  time,  it  still  has  been  set  back  consider¬ 
ably  in  d('velopment  due  to  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite  and  nervousness  caused  by  the 
infestation. 

.\n  older  animal,  without  a  mammy 
to  keep  an  eye  on  it  and  bawl  it  to  her  side 
occasionally,  may  stray  from  the  herd  and 
hide  out  in  the  brush  so  that  finding  him 
is  a  tough  job.  even  with  dogs.  The  animal 
loses  appetite,  becomes  nei"vous  and  makes 
frantic  efforts  to  scratch  or  lick  the  wound. 
The  wound  becomes  bigger  as  it  is  rein- 
fested  and  finally  gets  the  animal  down. 


You  invest  only  in  the  famous  COBEY  All- 
Weather  Spreader  plus  extension  sides  and 
ends  and  you  get,  in  effect,  a  PTO  Self-Unload¬ 
ing  Wagon  without  further  cost  — because  this 
unit  will  do  BOTH  jobs!  Multiple-purpose  usage 
—  the  COBEY  system  —  is  the  only  way  to 
mechanize  farm  haulage  operations  econom¬ 
ically.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  the  facts  before 
you  buy  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail 
TODAY! 


The  Cobey  Model  51 -A  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  practical  and  efficient  self-unloading 
wagon  of  this  type  you  can  own.  Tractor 
power  operating  a  4-chain  floor  conveyor  un¬ 
loads  all  types  of  forage,  ear  corn,  chopped 
hay,  etc.  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  required 
by  back-breaking  labor.  Helps  you  beat  the 
high  cost  and  scarcity  of  farm  hands.  Write 
for  literature. 

THE  COBEY  CORP.,  Galion,  Ohio 


THE  COBEY  CORP.  Dept.  FO-es  Galion,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked 


Name 


Address 


_ _ _ _ _  State _ 

D  HAZeOWS  O  HAT  lAKtS  oimI  AOWII-OIIVil 

□  and  HOIS  □  FORAOC  HAIVISTIRS  □  SAAIAOIAS 


Tips  on  Poultry  Management 

A  New  Free  Booklet  packed  full  of 
Money-Making- Money-Saving  Ideas 


Every  poultryman  will  want  a  copy  of  this  guide  to  the 
profitable  care  and  feeding  of  poultry.  It  is  just  off  the  press, 
and  is  based  upon  more  than  30  years  of  practical  experience 
on  our  breeding  farms. 

You  will  find  this  36-page  booklet  filled  with  important 
suggestions  for  good  poultry  management  and  disease  con¬ 
trol.  Be  sure  to  send  for  your  copy.  This  valuable  booklet 
may  help  you  keep  your  flocks  living,  growing,  producing— 
and  put  more  money  in  your  pocket. 


MAIL 

COUPON 

>  •  •  FOR  •  •  I 
VALUABLE 
FREE  BOOKLET 


HUBBARD  FARMS.  INC.,  Box 
Walpole,  New  Hampshire 
Without  obligation,  send 
Management  Book. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Post  Office _ 


me  your  36-page  Poultry 


.State. 


HUBBAIID'S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Qidiiuuf.  Weefli 

is  good  farming 


is 

Be^  Weed  Cutter 

It’s  a  brand  new  Roof  Weed  Cutter  — still 
the  best!  New  sell-propel  unit  eliminates 
slippage,  makes  control  easier.  Choice  ol  3 
h.p.  Clinton  or  6  h.p.  Wisconsin  heavy-duty 
motor.  Cuts  clean  within  ol  fence  rows, 
buildings.  See  your  dealer  or  write  — 


•  Finfertip  Control  ^  •  Lock-in  Self-Propel 

•  Choice  of  2  Motors  •  Versatile  Attachments 


ROOF  Welding  Works 

Pontiac  10,  Illinois 


kelly  duplex 

FEED  MIXERS 


Mix  your  own  cottle,  hog,  poul¬ 
try  feeds.  Get  o  perfect  blend 
in  10  minutes,  so»e  55c  to  80c 
per  100  lbs.  Rugged— eosy  to 
operote — obsolutely  noiseless. 

It's  just  os  easy  and  profit¬ 
able  to  moke  your  own  poultry 
litter  with  a  Kelly  Duplex  Cob 
Crusher — or  to  grind  groin  with 
o  Kelly  Duplex  Hommermill. 

.Satisfaction  guoronteed  or  your 
money  bock.  Moil  coupon  to¬ 
day  for  full  details. 


Verticol  Mixers  —  oil 
sizes — smoll  os  '/j  ton 


>•••••••  CUP  COUPON  AND  MAH  TODAY'  •••••••< 

The  DUPLEX  MILL  &  MFG.  Ce..  Box  6.  Sprinihcld.  Bhio 
Send  me  full  details  on  items  checked. 

□  Peed  Mixers _ ton  cop.  C  Cob  Crusher  Hommermill 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 


Buzzards  whoelins;  lazily  over  a  thicket 
usually  points  him  out  to  riders  too  late. 

Control 

What  is  being  done  and  what  can  be 
done  about  the  pest?  When  it  eoines  to 
screw-worms,  any  stockman  will  tell  you 
that  an  ounce  of  wound  piexention  is 
worth  more  than  the  well-know  n  pound  ol 
cum.  Since  the  S(  rew  -worm  has  im  leased 
mainly  from  a  large  number  of  svounds  in 
livestock  during  the  winter  months  in 
southern  Texas  and  southern  Florida,  re¬ 
ducing  this  number  is  the  first  step  toward 
cffecti\c  control.  The  fly  has  no  real  dor¬ 
mant  state  and  cannot  suiA'ive  for  more 
than  a  four-month  period  without  pro¬ 
ducing  at  least  one  new  generation.  If 
the  lix  estoc  k  management  system  wen- 
changed  so  that  the  birth  of  young  and  all 
wound-making  work  were  suspend(‘d  dur¬ 
ing  the  critical  oxer-wintering  period,  the 
screxv-xxorm  xvould  be  hard  put  to  sun  ix  e. 

The  chart  on  page  47  shoxvs  a  scheduh' 
recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogx-  and  Plant  Quarantine  for  all  xxound- 
making  operations  and  the  dropping  ol 
young  in  the  key  oxerxvintering  area  in 
south  Texas.  In  the  more  northerly  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state,  Oklahoma  and  othei 
adjacent  states,  nccessaiy  surgical  xxork 
should  be  done  and  all  young  should  b'- 
dropped  during  the  periods  xvhen  the  fly 
is  completely  absent.  Similar  practices 
should  be  folloxved  in  Florida  and  the 
Southeast.  The  exact  dates  bc*st  suitc-d  tor 
such  xvork  in  a  particular  area  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  your  extension  sc-rx  ice. 

Just  as  there  is  more  than  one  xxax  to 
skin  a  cat.  there  are  sexeral  other  xvays  to 
deprixe  the  screxv-xxorm  of  a  breediiiij 
place.  Young  cattle  should  be  dehornc-d 
earlv.  using  a  caustic  or  one  of  the  nexv 
electric  dehorning  irons,  and  the  horns  of 
mature  stock  should  be  tipped  to  prevent  / 
xvounds  from  fighting.  Stoc  kmen  xvho  stick  / 
xvith  the  clamp-type  emasculator  or  rubbe-t' 
rings  haxe  fexver  cases  to  contend  xvith. 

Goats  should  bc'  dehorned  xvhen  from 
txvo  to  fixe  days  old.  using  caustic  or  a  hot 
iron  to  prevent  blood  shoxving.  Then  the 
xvound  should  be-  kept  coxerc-d  xvith  a 
smear  until  completely  healed.  Goats  and 
sheep  both  should  be  castrated  xvith  the 
clamp  or  the  rubber  ring.  Little  blood  is 
lost  xvhen  the  Burdizzo-type  clamp  is  used 
for  dcK-king,  too,  cutting  betxveen  the 
joints.  Long-comb  shearing  ecjuipmc-nt 
causes  fexver  cuts  on  sheep  and  goats  and 
thus  keeps  doxvn  sc  rexv-xvorn*  infestations. 

Hogs  offer  a  spe-cial  problem  in  that  a 
clamp  or  rubber  ring  cannot  be  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  castrating.  The  job  must  be- 
done  by  cutting.  In  this  case,  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  schedule  it  out  of  screxv- 
xxonn  sc-ason  if  possible  and  in  any  sc-ason 
keep  the  xvound  xvell  covered  xvith  a  smear 
until  it  is  completely  healc-d.  Hog  men  had 
bc-st  pull  the  tusks  of  older  boars  and  the 
eye  teeth  of  sue  kling  pigs  as  another  mc-ans 
of  axoiding  infestations. 

In  general,  fences,  corrals  and  chutes 


NEW  CENTURY 


CONVERTS  YOUR  PACKER 
TO  A  SEEDER-PACKER! 


Seed  the  best  way;  xvith  a  seeder-packer 
or  seeder-mukher.  Century’s  nexx  seeder 
quickly  mounts  on  most  packers  and 
mule  hers.  Soxxs  all  grasses,  legumes  and 
small  grains,  alone  or  in  any  mixture! 
Mixtures  xxill  not  settle  out.  Seeding  is 
accurately  controlled  from  1  lb.  to  6  bu. 
per  acre. 


MOUNTS  ON  MOST  TRACTORS 

Trail  disc,  harroxv  — •  two  jobs  at  once 

If  you  don’t  own  a  grain  drill,  packer 
or  mulc'her,  mount  Century’s  nexx'  seeder 
on  xour  tractor.  Saves  time,  labor. 


CENTURY  ENGINEERING  CORP 

Form  Div.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


KNOCK  OUT  RATS! 


Knock  out  rats  the  easy  way  with 
>X’ARFARAT,  the  ready-to-use  Dr. 
Hess  warfarin  hait.  Rats  love  the  taste 
of  WARFARAT.  No  pre-baiting  nec¬ 
essary  .  .  .  container  serves  as  handy 
bait  box.  Buy  WARFAR/^  at  your 
Dr.  Hess  dealer.  Dr.  Hess  &  dark, 
Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Wril»  for  froo  bwlUfin  on  rat  and  mouto  control. 


OrKESS 


Scientific 


WARFARAT 


farm-Acaulicalt  Since  1893 


fA/R  mi  IS  Show  mi! 


See  that  yuu  have  the  xpecial  tools  and  e<|ui|>‘ 
nieiit  that  help  vou  >hovs  welhitrooined  uiniiiiiie 
entries..  Hu>  or  etjuip  vour  own  *\shou  !ki\".  Have 
evetvthiiu  liaiidy  and  eet  what  you  need  from 
N.\S(  O*'  handy  ratalotf. 

4slt  For  N4SCO's  New  SFocfrmon's  Catalog 


National  Agricultural  Supply  Company 

Fort  Atkinson  23,  Wisconsin 
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should  be  kept  in  good  repair  so  that  ani¬ 
mals  are  less  likely  to  snag  themselves. 
Injuries  can  be  further  avoided  when 
handling  stock  by  easing  them  through 
gates  and  gaps  and  by  not  pushing  them 
too  hard  through  brush.  Dipping  or  spray¬ 
ing  with  one  of  the  new  insecticides  such 
as  a  ().5^'r  toxaphene  or  a  mixture  of  0.5% 
DDT  and  0.025%  lindane  will  control 
ticks  and  any  biting  insects  which  injure 
stock  or  worry'  them  into  injuring  them¬ 
selves. 

Immediate  treatment  of  all  unavoidable 
wounds  and  continued  treatment  until 
wounds  are  healed  runs  a  close  second  in 
control  methods.  The  navels  of  new-born 
animals  should  be  swabbed  with  iodine  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  application  of  screw-worm 
remedy  soon  after  birth.  When  stock  is 
being  worked  or  sheep  sheared  the  best 
practice  is  to  keep  a  “dope  bucket”  handy 
so  that  all  wounds  may  be  coated  with 
smear  before  the  animal  is  released. 


DUNHA/^ 

Sows  Them  All! 


Bermuda  Grass 
Birdsfoot  Trefoil 
Bluegrass 
Bromegrass 
Buckwheat 
Clover,  All  Kinds 
Fescue  •  Flax 
Lespedeza  •  Lupine 
Millet  •  Oats 
Orchardgrass 
Rape  •  Red  Tap 
Reed  Canarygrass 
Rye  •  Ryegrass 
Sorghums  •  Soy  Beans 
Sudangrass 
Vetch  •  Wheat 


Mounted  on  a  Culti-Pocker  or  Culti-Mulcher,  the  Dunham 
All-Purpose  Seeder  will  save  you  time  and  money  by  com¬ 
bining  seeding  and  packing  operations. 

One  box  serves  for  all  seeds  —  alone  or  in  mixtures;  4  bu. 
capacity.  Seeds  literally  “float"  thru  this  amazing  new 
Dunham  Packer-Seeder.  PTO  operation  (controlled  from 
tractor  seat)  and  the  Constant  Pressure  Chamber  design 
assures  uniform  seeding  at  all  times.  Flow  stops  when 
PTO  stops.  No  gears  or  flutes  to  damage  seed.  One  master 
control  permits  any  desired  seeding  rate  —  from  1  lb.  to 
6  bu.  per  acre. 

Most  State  Agricultural  Schools  recommend  the  Packer- 
Seeder  method  as  the  best  possible  way  to  sow  seed.  Write 
today  for  literature. 

THE  DUNHAM  COMPANY 

Originators  of  the  Culti-Mulcher 
.  Dept.  Q-63  Berea,  Ohio 


Treatment 

Many  medicines  and  nostrums  have 
been  used  for  treating  and  controlling 
screw-worms  since  stockmen  first  came  up 
against  the  pest  in  the  early  days.  Every¬ 
thing  from  common  salt,  dried  horse  ma¬ 
nure,  boiling  water,  and  strong  caustics  to 
complex  chemical  formulas  have  been 
tried  and  found  wanting. 

.•\ftcr  years  of  experimentation  and  test¬ 
ing  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine  found  that  benzol  was  an 
effective  screw-worrn  killer  and  that  di- 
phenylamine,  a  powdered  chemical,  was  a 
good  protector  against  infestation.  Re¬ 
searchers  worked  out  a  method  for  com¬ 
bining  the  two  along  with  turkey-red  oil 
and  lampblack  and  introduced  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  1941  as  Smear  62.  During  the  war 
when  turkey-red  oil  was  in  short  supply, 
another  formula,  Smear  82.  was  recom¬ 
mended  as  an  alternate.  Although  highly 
effective,  both  are  quite  volatile,  not  as 
long-lasting  as  might  be  desired,  and 
caused  many  a  permanent  blue-black  stain 
on  Levi’s  and  leather. 

Recently  a  lindane  smear  has  been 
introduced  by  the  L’SDA  which  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  supplement  to  the  older  rem¬ 
edies.  Called  EQ-335  it  does  not  stain,  is 
not  highly  volatile,  and  has  proved  more 
effective  in  preventing  infestations  than 
either  “62”  or  “82.”  Most  important,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  fact  that  EQ-335  will  kill  adult 
screw-worm  flies  visiting  wounds  that  have 
been  treated  with  it. 

.All  the  smears  are  best  applied  with  a 
one-inch  brush.  Uninfested  wounds  should 
be  given  a  light  coating  to  make  the  wound 
less  attractive  to  flies.  In  treating  the  in¬ 
fested  wounds  it  is  not  necessars-  to  remove 
the  larv;e  except  those  near  the  surface. 
The  smear  should  be  worked  well  into  the 
wound,  however,  giving  spec  ial  attention 
to  any  deep  pockets  made  by  the  worms. 
The  area  completely  around  the  wound, 
c-spec'ially  the  drainage  area,  should  be 


«  CULTI-MULCHER 


TRANSPORT  DISC 


CULTI-HOE 


Q  All-Purpose  Pocker-Seeder 
r~*  Tronsport  Culti-Dis( 
r~^  Rotory  Culti-Hoe 
|~)  Culti-Molcher 


Q  Culti-Pocker 
I  ;  Culti-Lift  Tools 
Q]  Culti-Horrow 
£j  Culti-Treoder 


The  Dunham  Company 
Dept.  Q-63  Berea,  Ohio 

Please  send  literature  on 
Dunham  Tools  checked; 
also  name  of  nearest 
Dunham  Dealer. 


Address 


This  New  Free  Book  Shows  You  How. 

Here  is  your  complete  guide  to  modern  crop 
conditioning  — literally  packed  with  valuable  facts. 
Tells  you  how  to  beat  bad  weather  and  lick  late 
harvests,  grade  up  the  quality  of  soft  corn  and 
small  grains,  get  greater  feeding  or  cash 
returns  from  every  hay  crop.  Gives  detailed 
description  of  famous  All-Purpose  Crop 
Driers  to  meet  every  need  .  .  .  only  equipment 
that  offers  you  "Giant  Jet,”  unmatched  for 
fuel-saving  efficiency! 


Send  NOW 
for  your 
personal 
copy! 


PEIRSON-MOORE  COMPANY,  Dept.  401 ,  Lexington,  Kentucky 

Send  New  Free  Crop  Conditioning  Guide  to: 


Street  or  R.  F.  0. 


GRASSLAND  VS 
FARMING  S 


BIRDSFOOT  TREFOIL  •  ATLANTIC  ALFALFA 
LANCASTER  BROME  GRASS 


gi\en  a  light  application  as  well.  Merely 
pouring  or  sejuirting  a  liejuid  remedy 
into  the  wound  sometimes  fails  to  kill  the 
deeply  pocketed  womis,  so  this  remedy 
should  always  be  worked  into  the  deepc-r 
airas  of  an  infested  wound. 

A  word  or  two  of  prec  aution  is  ofl'ered 
by  the  US1).\.  The  minimum  amount  of 
EQ-3.'15,  or  any  other  lindane  preparation, 
nec  c-ssaiy  to  treat  the  wound  always  should 
be  used.  Baby  cahes  are  partic  ularly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  lindane,  but  the  navels  and  any 
other  wounds  of  new-born  calves  can  be 
treated  with  complete  safety  if  no  more 
than  2  or  3  teaspoonsful  of  the  remedy  are 
applied  at  one  time. 


^  .  TAKE  BELSAW  PORTABU  SAW- 

RIGHT  TO  THE  TREES . . . 

TURK  OUT  valuable  lumber 

Do  “Custom  SawinR”  for  neiirh- 
bors.  for  local  yards  —  BELSAW 
lasts  a  lifetime.  No  crew  needed — powered 
/Tin  with  tractor  or  old  auto  enitine.  Thousands 
^  in  use  for  commercial  sawinK.  Quickly 
pays  for  itself.  Beirinners  iret  ex- 
■  cellent  results.  Fast  mechanical  feed. 
I  \  positive  top  dofts.  steel  construction, 
safety  features.  Build  a  biir-prolit 
business.  Write  for  FREE  BOOK. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

8575  FIELD  BUILDING 

315  WESTPORT  ROAD,  KANSAS  CITY  11,  MO. 


Useful  information  about  new 
crops  and  methods  for  bet-  , 
ter  farming.  Send  o  post 
card  for  FREE  2  yr.  sub-  / 
scription  to  Crop  News 
and  Views.  / 

FARM  SEED  CO.  / 
Locust  St.,  Mechanicsburg,  O.  /  r 


Outlook  for  Summer 
What  will  th(‘  screw-worm  situation  be 
this  summer?  That  is  a  secret  locked  up  in 
the  southernmost  counties  of  Florida. 
Texas  and  other  border  states.  This  spring, 
and  t'vciy  spring  since  1943,  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  has 
conducted  a  screw-worm  survey  in  over¬ 
wintering  areas  in  an  effort  to  determine 
just  what  stockmen  could  look  fonvard  to 
in  incidence  and  relative  abundance  of 
serew-woiTiis. 

.\ecording  to  the  official  report,  although 
there  are  fewer  flies  due  to  the  dry 
weather,  they  survived  about  150  miles 
farther  north  than  usual  because  of  the 
mild  winter.  That  mc'ans  that  north  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  ranchers  and  stockmen  in 
northern  Florida  had  better  keep  a  sharp 
eye  out  for  worms  earlier  than  usual.  This 
wider-spirad  winter  survival  also  indicates 
that  screw-worms  got  a  good  early  start 
in  migration  and  are  likely  to  get  much 
farther  north  than  usual  before  cooler 
weather  sets  in  this  fall. 

The  latest  control  method  the  Bureau 
has  come  up  with  is  the  use  of  radioactivity 
in  controlling  flies.  Laboratoiy  experiments 
at  Kerrville,  Texas,  proved  that  the  screw- 
worm  flies  could  be  sterlized  with  either 
X-rays  or  gamma  rays  from  radioaeti\'e 
cobalt.  In  this  case  if  a  normal  female, 
which  mates  only  once,  mated  first  with  a 
sterlized  male  fly,  she  would  not  mate 
again  and  would  lay  only  infertile  eggs 
the  rest  of  her  life.  If  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  sterlized  flies  were  released,  then 
technically  the  population  of  screw-wonns 
would  be  reduced  or  even  stamped  out. 

“There  is  a  chance  that  this  might  be 
the  answer  to  the  scr<‘w-worm  problem.” 
says  R.  C.  Bushland  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento¬ 
mology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  Kemille. 
Te.xas.  “but  only  in  Florida  and  the  south¬ 
eastern  states  where  there  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  screw-worms  in  the  winter  and 
where  the  areas  are  isolated  from  invasion 
by  foreign  flies.” 

Since  there  isn’t  any  sure-fire  way  of 
getting  rid  of  this  pest,  livestock  men  are 
hard  at  work  with  the  next  best  thing, 
keeping  th(‘m  under  control  with  good 
management  and  prompt  and  proper 
wound  treatment. 


MECHANICAL 

STONEPICKER 


\ow  you 
can 

remove 


stones 

from 

your 

fields 

easily. 


Here,  at  last.  !s  a  machine  that  will  pick  up.  carry  and  dump 
bothersome  stones  from  your  fields.  PIXTONE  clears  up  to  4 
acres  a  day — saves  labor,  eliminates  cause  of  much  implement 
breakage — makes  plowing,  cultivating  and  harvesting  easier — 
increases  productivity.  New  FREE  FOLDER  eiplains  how  Piitone 
works,  shows  pictures  of  Piitone  in  action.  Write  today.  Address 
Dept.  D, 


ORIGINALLY 


YOU  SAVE  $10.00 

Yet  nothing  has  been  changed!  All  Perkeo  features 
have  been  retained!  This  camera's  tremendous  popu!arity  with  thousands  of 
picture  fans  permitted  Voigtiander  to  step  up  production  and  streamline  its 
operation,  effecting  tremendous  savings.  We  pass  these  savings  on  to  you.  Perkeo  I 
takes  12  pictures  on  a  roll  of  120  or  620  film,  accepts  all  types  of  spools. 
Small,  light,  compact  and  streamlined.  Vaskar  f4.5  lens  in  Prontor  shutter.  Speeds 
to  1  /200  second  plus  built-in  flash  contact.  It  looks  good  —  it  feels  good  —  it  is 
good.  It's  one  of  the  best  camera  buys  today. 

ym  -  MAIL  ORDERS  FILLED. 

XI  ^  ^  M  jm  add  postage. 


110  West  32nd  Street 
113  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
LOnfcicre  4-1600 
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DISH  U  ASH  KRS 

(Continued  from  page  77) 

When  the  water  is  “soft”,  that  is,  about 
two  grains  hardness,  then  a  moderate 
amount  of  detergent  per  load  will  give 
the  best  results.  As  the  water  inereases 
in  hardness,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  amount  of  detergent  used. 
When  this  amount  builds  up  to  more  than 
two  level  tablespoons,  stop!  With  these 
soaplcss  detergents  used  by  the  dishwash¬ 
ers  it  is  not  a  case  of  “If  two  are  good, 
three  are  better.”  Too  much  detergent 
causes  spotting  and  clouding  of  glasses 
and  other  dishes  just  as  too  much  hard¬ 
ness  will  do  and  is  not  the  solution  to  the 
hard  water  problem. 

.\ccording  to  recent  tests  made  by  dish¬ 
washer  manufacturers,  Thanx  and  Finish, 
detergents  produced  by  the  makers  ot 
Clalgonite  and  Electro-Sol,  do  a  good  job 
of  removing  hard  water  liming  and  the 
reddish-brown  film  which  is  caused  b\  too 
much  iion  in  the  water. 

If  water  hardness  is  15  or  more  grains, 
then  a  water  softening  system  is  the  only 
answer  to  good  dishwashing  results  and 
normal  housekeeping  efficiency.  You  can 
check  the  degree  of  hardness  at  the  local 
water  bureau  or  with  a  water  softener 
dealer  who  usually  ofi’ers  a  free  ser\  iee  in 
testing  water  to  determine  mineral  content 
and  degree  of  hardness.  In  an  area  where 
the  mineral  content  in  water  is  a  problem, 
the  split  water  system  is  ideal  for  dish¬ 
washer  installation.  Drinking  water  comes 
from  a  well  or  spring  and  a  cistern  with  a 
pump  of  its  own  supplic-s  water  to  the 
lu'ater. 

“When  we  installed  our  dishwasher 
four  years  ago,”  says  Mrs.  Lee  Worthing¬ 
ton  of  Ohio  county,  Indiana,  “I  must 
confess  I  was  a  little  worried  about  how 
it  w’ould  fit  in  with  our  water  system 
which  depends  on  a  cistern  for  our  house 
supply.  Even  though  the  cistern  is  a  good 
size  one,  we  have  always  been  carc'ful 
with  the  water,  like  most  farm  families 
have  to  be,  cautioning  the  childrc-n  to  use 
it  sparingly.  I  have  bc-en  a  little  amazed 
at  how  well  it  has  worked  out.  ‘Only  in 
mid-summer  has  there  ever  been  even  a 
hint  of  a  shortage — which  is  pretty  nor¬ 
mal  anyway — and  certainly  there  is  no 
hard  water  problem. 

“Our  electric  hot  water  heater  has  al¬ 
ways  supplied  plenty  of  hot  water  for  the 
dishwasher,  too,  even  though  my  washer 
isn’t  the  type  that  has  its  own  hc'ater.  I 
fully  e.xpected  to  have  to  do  some  arrang¬ 
ing  with  my  hot  water  usage,  but  this 
has  never  been  necessary.  e\en  when  I 
was  doing  a  couple  of  loads  of  clothes  in 
my  Maytag  at  the  same  time. 

“Some  time  ago  we  put  in  an  extra 
fuse  box  in  the  basement  to  take  rare  of 
such  extra  electrical  loads  as  the  water 
|)ump  and  hc'ater.  the  dishwasher,  and 
any  other  appliances  we  wanted  to  add 
from  time  to  time.  The  dishwasher  has 
a  circuit  to  itself,  but  since  it  was  installc'd 
right  nc'xt  to  the  sink,  it  didn’t  nc'cd  a 
separate  drain.” 


Dfying 

Crop  Storage  —  Crop  Conditioning 


^  COMBINATION  ^ 

*  DRYING  TOWER  X 
L  HEAT  BLOWER  J 


•  FAST  DRYING 

•  EFFICIENT  DIRECT  HEAT 

•  “FULL  CYCLE"  GRAIN 
HANDLING 

Complct*  unit  with  all  •  COMPLETELY  PORTABLE 

available  accetiorics 

•  LOW  FIRST  COST 

Dry  your  shelled  corn  or  >mall  grain  with  a  Behlen  Combination 
Drying  Tower  And  Heat  Blower. — The  one  drier  the  average 
farmer  can  afford  to  own  and  operate.  Reduce.,  moisture 
content  of  350  bu.  from  25'^  to  15^  in  as  little  as  I'/'j  hours 
with  12  h.p.  gasoline  engine,  or  2'/i  hours  with  3  h.p.  elec¬ 
tric  motor.  Fuel  cost? — Less  than  I'/iC  per  bushel.  Heat 
Blower  generates  up  to  2,00II,0(W  B.T.U.’s  per  hour.  .All 
heat  goes  to  grain;  never  any  “stack  loss.”  Models  for  pro¬ 
pane,  natural  gas,  or  fuel  oil.  Elevator  system  (eliminates  all 
grain  shoveling)  and  wheels  for  towing,  are  optional.  See 
how  Behlen  Drying  Tower  C(ombination  hts  your  operation. 
Write  today  for  full  de..criptive  literature. 

BEHLEN  MFC.  CO.,  Dept.  FQ,  Columbus,  Nebraska 


Behlen  All-Metal 
Rectanguior 
Corn  Crib 

.Mafle  of  ’4”  diameter 
>iteel  bars.  Mesh 
corrugated  for  extra 
streriKth.  Completely 
prefaliricated.  i  omes 
in  4-ft.  .sections. 


Behlen  All-Metal 
Round  Corn  Crib 
Same  heavy  bar  me‘ih. 
Rust  resistant.  3  si^es: 
lOJ’  bu.,  1?(I0  bu..  and 
l‘>3()  bu. 


Behlen  All-Steel 
Ventilators 
and  Tunnels 
Ileaxy  steel  bar  me’**h 
tubing  helps  dry  corn 
no  matter  how  you 
-tore  it.  Millions  of 
feet  in  use. 


BREAKING  All 
Crop  Drying  Records! 


Those  who 


compare 


choose 


Shur-Rane  Coupler 


and  Elbow 


1 .  Automatic,  positive,  locking  and  unlocking  latch. 
No  other  latch  has  this  positive  throw  action.  No  springs 
or  gadgets  to  cause  trouble.  Labor  costs  reduced. 

2.  Trouble-free.  Footpad  keeps  coupler  upright 
Lip-guide  raised  to  prevent  dirt  and  grass 
from  entering.  Gaskets  blow-out  proof. 

3.  Custom  planned  to  lit  i/our  land,  crops 
and  water  supply  by  your  Shur-Ranm  dealer. 
Constant  engineering  development 
by  Shur-Raif  factory  engineers 
H  L  keeps  5hur-Ran9  always 

■  TV  ahead  of  the  field 


Sand  far  N«w  Shur-Rana  Catalac 

Shl'K-Ra.’te  Iriiicatiom  Systems.  D^pt.  FA  ' 

P.  O.  Box  145,  Sxn  Jose  !•  California 

Please  tend  me  your  colorful  new  8-page  Shi  r-Ra.nb 

Catalog  and  name  of  the  nearest  Shir-Rane  dealer. 


you  profit  more  with 

M*;  ¥.  PAT  Off  * 

The  Pioneer  System  of  Water-Saving,  Sprinkler  Irrigation 


T 


Dishu  ashtTS,  designed  for  simple  in¬ 
stallation,  usually  require  standard  plumb¬ 
ing  and  drainage  setups.  Sinec  only  hot 
water  is  us»-d  by  the  maehine,  one  supply 
line  from  the  water  heater  is  all  that  is 
needed.  When  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  sink,  they  are  designed  to  eonneet  in- 


/  MEANS 
BUSINESS! 


That’s  right.  Only  Jacuzzi — with 
the  industry’s  most  complete  line — 
offers  the  range  in  pumping  equip¬ 
ment  to  assure  your  getting  an  in¬ 
stallation  that's  tailor-made  to  do 
your  job  most  efficiently  ,  .  .  most 
economically. 


out  for  repairs.  Exclusive  design  of 
bearings  and  bowl  assemblies  reduces 
friction  loss,  vibration  and  wear  .  .  . 
provides  more  water  at  lower  power 
costs.  Bowl  sizes  from  4  to  14  inches. 
Oil  or  water  lubrication.  Submersible 
turbines,  too. 


Patented,  multi-stage 
jet  pumps  for  lifts  to 
300  and  even  greater. 

Provide  at  low  cost  all  the  water  you 
need  for  household  use,  watering  live¬ 
stock  and  chickens.  Mt^erate  or  high 
pressure  for  automatic  laun¬ 
dries  and  washing  down 
daily  bams  as  needed.  Ex¬ 
clusive  with  Jacuzzi. 


Get  riie  fectsl 

Before  you  buy  tny  pump 
water  system,  read  these  Jaci 
bulletins. 


I  JACUZZI  BROS.  MC. 

I  RICHMOND,  CAUFORNIA 

I  Please  send  name  of  nearest  dealer  and  bulle- 
I  tins  on: 

I  Q  Turbines  Q  Selective-Stage  Jets 


Name.. 


Address.. 


SI  mosey ...suy  jacuzzi 


to  the  sink  drain  and  use  the  common 
trap.  W  estinghouse  and  Hotpoint  ha\f 
ironed  out  most  installation  problems  with 
a  spetial  tail  piece  and  pump  opera¬ 
tion.  The  pump  in  the  machine  pumps 
the  water  from  the  dishwasher  up  to  a 
level  of  appro.ximately  the  bottom  of  the 
standard  sink.  Then  with  the  new  pietf. 
which  replaces  the  tail  piece  hanging  from 
the  sink,  a  connet  tion  may  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  dishwasher  and  the  sink  drain 
line  by  making  only  two  solder  joints.  It 
is  not  necessaiy  then  to  relcxate  the  drain 
line  entering  the  wall. 

Where  a  cabinet  separates  the  dish¬ 
washer  from  the  sink,  the  dishwasher 
drain  may  be  extended  to  empty  into  the 
sink  drain;  however,  where  it  is  located 
some  distance  from  the  sink,  whether 
built  in  with  the  cabinets  or  free  stand¬ 
ing,  a  separate  drain  and  trap  must  be 
installed  to  accommodate  it. 

In  the  city,  local  codes  require  special 
wiring  to  the  dishwasher  from  the  fuse 
box.  The  manufacturers  suggest  that 
while  it  is  a  good  idea  to  provide  a  spe¬ 
cial  branch  circuit  for  the  dishwasher  in 
the  farm  home,  it  is  not  an  absolute  net  es- 
sity.  There  are  many  occasions,  for  in¬ 
stance,  where  the  dishwasher  is  being 
operated  from  the  circuit  used  to  provide 
light  in  the  sink  area.  If  a  circuit  is 
available  near  the  sink,  or  any  other 
area  where  the  dishwasher  is  installed, 
then  the  connection  might  be  made  to 
this  circuit.  The  limiting  factor,  of  course, 
is  the  number  of  amperes  that  line  is  t  ar- 
r\ing  at  the  time.  If  all  the  kitchen  cir¬ 
cuits  suitable  are  already  heavily  loaded 
with  appliances,  then  a  separate  circuit  is 
the  only  answer.  This,  however,  is  only 
a  115  volt  supply  circuit  and  should  be 
good  for  15  amperes.  A  No.  14  wire 
with  a  15  ampere  fuse  or  a  No.  12  wire 
with  a  20  ampere  fuse  will  do  the  job. 
This  is  run  to  an  outlet  box  usuallv 
mounted  on  the  wall  behind  the  machine. 

Manufacturers  and  users  alike  oflei 
some  suggestions  for  getting  the  most 
from  your  machine.  “In  preparing  my 
dishes  for  the  washer,”  says  Mrs.  Worth¬ 
ington.  a  careful  scraping  with  one  of 
these  rubber  spatulas  is  usually  enough 
when  the  dishes  go  right  into  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  immediate  washing.  If  I  plan 
to  let  them  stand  for  a  while,  though.  1 
rinse  them  slightly  before  putting  them 
•in  the  machine,  because  dried  and  hard¬ 
ened  foods  just  won’t  completely  come 
off.” 

.Although  loading  dishwashers  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  task  and  easily  done,  improper  load¬ 
ing  can  mean  poorly  washed  dishes 
through  blocked  and  badly  distributed 
water.  Incorrect  loading  or  overloading 
may  also  cause  spotting  of  silver  and 
glassware.  The  loading  of  the  dishwasher 
may  be  one  factor  which  determines 
whether  or  not  pots  and  pans  clean  well. 
.All  manufacturers  declare  that  even  these 
can  be  washed  sucessfully  in  the  dish- 
wash<‘r.  but  when  larg(‘  or  oddly  shaped 


KenRu  farm 

RUTH  AND  KEN  WAGNER 

WEST  LIBERTT,  IOWA 

Hove 

Corriedale  Sheep 

of  Distinction 

Oitr  yearling  rams  and 
ewes  are  for  sale  now 

Recent  inrtportations  from  New  Zealand 
have  been  added  to  our  Stud  Flock 
Visitors  and  Correspondence  always  IVelcome 


VETERINARY 

PRODUCTS 

DIRECT  to  YOU 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  for  our  Dairy  Bulletin  and 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


ANCHOR  SERUM  CO. 

of  INDIANA.  INC 
INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


FARM  MANAGEMENT  FOR  37  YEARS 

Services  to  Farm  Owners  Includes 

SURVEYS  REORGANIZATION  BUDGETS 

APPRAISALS  ADVISORY  ACCOUNTING 

COMPLETE  MANAGEMENT 
FARM  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 
PUREBRED  LIVESTOCK  ON  COMMISSION 
LIVESTOCK  CONSULTANT 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  CONSULTANT 

BURLINGAME,  FIELD,  PIERCE  &  BROWNE,  INC. 

4S  West  45th  Street  IS8  Main  Street 

New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Putnam,  Conn. 

Luxemburg  2-1948  Putnam  8-6866 

U'ritf  or  Telephone  for  details 


SEND  TODAY  foe  thia  brand- 
new  catalog.  Liata  34  plana  for 
modem,  low-coat  Exterior  ply¬ 
wood  farm  buildings.  Each  listing 
baa  illustration,  description,  source  of  pIbo-  Write 
Douglaa  Fir  Plywood  Aaaociation,  Tacoma  2, 
Washington. 

And  remember,  for  faat,  ti^t,  durable  construc¬ 
tion  choose  Exterior-type  Douglas  fir  plywood. 
EXT-DFPA*  on  panel  means  waterproof  glue. 


Evergreen  Seedlings  and  transplants  as 
low  as  $16  per  thousand.  .\lso  Shade 
and  Hardwood  Seedlings.  6  to  10  ft. 
Fruit  and  Shade  trees.  For  Fall  plant¬ 
ing  list  and  Christmas  Tree  Grower’s 
Guide,  write  to  Box  6-G. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 

INDIANA,  PA. 
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pans  and  dishes  are  placed  in  with  the 
ri-gular  load,  the  results  are  usually  not 
as  good  as  when  they  are  washed  sepa¬ 
rately  in  a  second  load. 

Some  dishes  cannot  he  washed  in  the 
dishwashers:  they  are  not  made  to  resist 
the  high  temperatures  used  by  the  ma¬ 
chines.  Certain  plasties  used  in  dishes, 
handle's  and  kitchen  gadgets  are  best 
washed  by  hand,  unless  they  are  marked 
“Heat  Resistant,”  which  certifies  that 
they  ha\e  passed  the  test. 

“I'he  manufacturers  say  that  fine  china 
that  is  commercially  glazed,  whether  it  is 
hand-painted  or  not,  can  be  washed 
safely  in  the  dishwashers,”  Mrs.  Douglas 
says,  “but  1  have  always  hesitated  to  put 
my  good  Ha\illand  in  and  have  never 
washed  it  anyway  hut  by  hand.” 

Poorly  fired  or  baked  porcelain  glazes 
on  china  will  tend  to  craze— develop  a 
fint'  network  of  cracks  in  or  bt-neath  tin- 
surface- -on  aging,  e\en  at  room  tempera¬ 
tures.  so  they  are  even  more  susci-ptible 
to  crazing  when  washed  in  hot  water. 
Those  heirloom  plates  which  are  hand- 
painted  and  are  so  old  that  you  can’t  be 
sure  just  how  they  were  glazed,  are  best 
washed  by  hand,  too,  Ix'cause  even  the 
b<‘st  pigments  have  a  tendency  to  fade 
when  washed  in  hot  water. 

E\'en  with  these  precautions  which 
must  be  taken,  the  odds  are  very  much 
in  favor  of  washing  dishes  by  machine 
rather  than  by  hand.  And  the  use  of  the 
dishwasher  need  not  end  with  the  daily- 
dishes.  Many  fann  women  have  found 
that  their  dishwasher  does  a  good  job  of 
cleaning  the  awkward  cream  separator 
and  does  a  fine  wholesale  washing  job  of 
the  mason  jars  and  jelly  glasses  at  can¬ 
ning  and  prest'rving  time. 

.■\s  a  final  word  in  favor  of  dishwash¬ 
ers.  one  enterprising  university  research 
group  discovered  that  the  average  house¬ 
wife  spends  a  month  and  a  half  each  year 
at  the  sink,  washing  six  tons  of  dishes 
which  would  make  three  stacks  as  high 
as  the  Einpire  State  Building.  This  accu¬ 
mulation  over  50  years  of  housekeeping 
presents  a  strong  case  for  th*c  automatic 
dishwasher. 


You  Asked  For  It  —  Here  It  Isl 

A  PORTABLE  SERVICE  STATION! 


Farmers  everywhere  tell  us  they 
need  a  Portable  Service  Station 
to  maintain  equipment  in  the 
fields.  Here  is  a  unit  any  farmer 
can  own;  a  fuel  tank  with  a  Tok- 
heim  Hand  Pump,  a  Tokheim 
Air  Compressor  and  a  grease  kit, 
all  mounted  on  a  pick-up  truck. 


A  Tokheim  Electric  Farm  Pump 
delivers  fuel  to  the  truck  service 
tank.  You  can  refuel,  inflate,  lu¬ 
bricate  and  adjust,  on  the  job, 
miles  from  your  farmyard.  It’s  a 
wonderful  time-saving  outfit. 

See  your  Tokheim  representa¬ 
tive  for  details  today! 


Tokhotm  Modtl  782  Air 
Comprtssor  with  whMl 
nsombly  10  gallon  tank. 


Tokhtim  Modal  966  Dou> 
bla-Action  Hand  Pump. 
8-fool  host  and  ooult. 


G«Mr«l  Prodacto  Divtnoa 

TOKHEIM  OIL  TANK  AND  PUMP  COMPANY 
DtSIGNEXS  AND  SUILOnS  Or  SUPDIIOa  lOUIPMIMT  SmCI  1901 
I H  JH  WABASH  AVENUE  FORT  WAYNE  1.  INDIANA 


»'*>»*"  •  The  new  Beaa-FMC  Haymaker  at  work  in 

I  a  field.  Cuts  hay  in  a  seven-foot  swath. 

I  then  cracks  the  stems  to  speed  drying  time 

I  without  losing  the  juice  of  the  plant. 

MORE  MILK  FROM  HAYMAKER  HAY 

I  Haymaker  Hay  is  higher  in  nutrients. and  vitamin  content. 

'  Faster  drying  of  Haymaker  Hay  reduces  the  time  your  hay 

1  is  exposed  to  sunlight  and  heat,  thus  saving  that  valuable 

I  Carotene  (Vitamin  A)  present  in  the  most  nutritious  hay. 

I  Haymaker  users  find  that  leafy,  green  Haymaker  Hay 

'  actually  permits  important  savings  in  supplementary  feeds. 

Livestock  find  Haymaker  Hay  tender  and  more  palatable, 
I  they  eat  more  of  it. 

REDUCED  FIELD  DRYING  TIME  CUTS  WEATHERING  LOSSES 

I  Since  the  Haymaker  cracks  the  stems  they  dry  almost  as 
,.\  *  rapidly  as  the  leaves.  This  cuts  field-curing  time  in  half, 

si  I  **  **  possible  in  good  haying  weather  to  make  hay 

I  in  one  day.  This  reduced  curing  time  sometimes  makes  it 
V  ,.  -*A  possible  to  get  cm  extra  cutting. 


THE  FRIENDLY  ME.AI, 

{Continued  from  page  60) 

of  sugar  and  spiers  in  the  eorrd  interior 
had  fonned  a  jelly-like  substanee  whieh 
would  be  enriched  by  a  splosh  of  thick 
cream.  Or  apple  sauce  from  the  Mackin¬ 
toshes.  winesaps.  transparents  and  red 
.Astrakans  growing  in  L^ncle  David’s  or¬ 
chards.  He  was  an  easy  mark  for  everv 
nursery  salesman  who  drove  his  buggy 
into  the  fannyard  and  always  bought  some 
new  variety  for  the  upper  or  lower  or¬ 
chard. 

There  might  be  salt  pork  and  baked 
potatoes,  the  pork,  after  being  cut  in  neat 
squares,  floured  and  browned  to  a  crisp; 
the  potatoes  mealy  and  white  as  their 
jackets  were  parted.  Baked  beans?  Say, 


B£A/V  m 


FOR  MORE 
INFORMATION 
WRITE  FOR 
THIS  FOLDER 


^  i  A  Division  of  Food  Machinery 

fy  and  Chemical  Corporation. 

LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN  ‘  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


sou  AP^IICATION 


And  just  as  they  both  belong:,  so  do  the  proper 
minerals  and  fertilizers  bek)ng  in  your  soil.  Soil 
poor  in  minerals  cannot  produce  healthy  plants 
and  vitamin-rich  crops.  Es-Min-El  contains  these 
minerals:  Boron,  Manganese,  Copper,  Zinc,  Iron 
and  Magnesium — all  essential  to  healthy  plant 
growth  and  increased  yield.  Your  crop  production 
is  just  as  good  as  your  soil — good  soil  must  have 
the  proper  mineral  balance  if  optimum  crop  yield 
is  to  be  achieved — the  essential  minerals  are  in 
Es-Min-El.  For  an  increased  yield  of  vitamin- 
rich  crops,  mineralize  your  soil  with  Es-Min-El. 


Es-Min-EI  is  now  available  in  spray  or  dust 
form.  If  you  haven’t  mineralized  your  soil, 
you  ran  now  feed  these  minerals  to  your 
plants  through  the  leaves  and  stems. 
Es-Min-El  spray  or  dust  is  a  neutral  form 
of  Copper,  Manganese  and  Zinc. 


acting. 


For  further  information,  phone,  wire 
or  write  .  .  .  Tennessee  Corporation, 
C17-2S  Grant  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


TENNESSEE  CORPORATION 

AwiWing  A»>«»»>.  CearfiB 


take  sonic  of  Grandma’s  yellow  eyes  flav¬ 
ored  with  molasses  from  the  big  brown 
jug  in  the  butters’,  given  a  long,  unhur¬ 
ried  baking  in  her  chubby  bean  pot. 

•Another  V’ennont  favorite  was  baked 
peas.  The  dried  peas  would  be  soaked 
osernight  in  water  drawn  from  our  well. 

Then  after  a  cautious  parboiling  with 
a  fleck  of  soda  in  the  water,  these  would 
be  removed  from  the  stose  at  a  strategic 
moment  and  placed  in  a  cos  ered  blue  bak¬ 
ing  crock  with  a  wire  bale  handle.  Maple 
sugar  would  be  added,  and  a  moisten¬ 
ing  of  water:  by  some  a  final  pint  h  of 
ginger  would  be  sprinkled  over  the  con- 
cot  tion.  .'Xdd  great  stjuares  of  fresh  pork 
and  there  you  have  it. 

When  I’ncle  Frank,  who  had  a  large 
apian.’,  stopped  by  for  supper  with  us, 
he  often  came  bearing  a  comb  ot  fresh 
bees’  honey.  This  made  a  tasty  side  dish 
to  be  seiA’ed  in  a  deep  saucer,  ^’ou  ate 
bees’  honev  as  a  luxury — not  freely,  as  in 
the  t  ase  of  maple  syrup. 

On  occasion.  I  was  the  provider  of  a 
supper  dish.  Peristently,  except  for  the 
diversion  of  momentarily  snaring  a  spring 
azure  butterflv  or  a  gay  clouded  sulphur 
—  1  had  picked  tiny  wild  strawberries 
from  open  fields  close  to  home.  On  re¬ 
ceiving  these.  Grandma  shook  them  into 
a  brown-flowered  Ironware  ben’s’  dish. 
( arefully  pit  king  out  the  grass  and  weed 
seeds.  Hiyh  bush  blueberries  were  also 
a  supper  favorite  as  they  bobbed  about 
in  saut  ers  abrim  with  heavy  cream.  Later 
in  the  summer  tame  raspberries  and 
blat  kberries. 

In  deep  summer  we  sat  down  before 
lighting-up  time.  But  in  northern  \’er- 
mont  that  period  in  the  summer  was  al¬ 
ways  far  too  short.  Most  of  the  year  the 
last  meal  of  the  day  was  eaten  under  the 
soft  glow  from  kerosene  lamps.  The  stovf. 
if  its  grating  stood  open,  offered  a  sep¬ 
arate  flit  ker  of  fire,  that  danced  in  my 
Grandmother’s  gold-rimmed  spectacles, 
lioth  house  cats  dozed  lightly  in  their 
basket.  The  big  kit(  hen  ro<  ker  still  sway<‘d 
gently  where  my  .\unt  had  just  shoved  it 
aside  at  the  call  to  table. 

Beyond,  in  “the  new’  barn.”  built  sonu’ 
20  years  ago.  the  (ows’  soft.  (’ontent«*d 
moos  e(  hoed  bai  k  and  forth,  w  hile  all  the 
farm  c  reatures  settled  dow  n  for  the  night. 
My  uncle’s  little  Morgan  mare  whinnied 
engagingly.  Thrushes  sang  their  resonant 
vesper  song. 

.4t  first  we  ate  briskly  and  silently,  as 
farm  families  do.  content  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  a  second,  even  a  third  helping 
was  wholly  in  order.  Pn'sently  inconse¬ 
quential  bits  of  news  were  exc  hanged.  I 
told  of  some  exciting  adventure'  which 
only  made-  my  elders  smile  indulsienth .  .\ 
sense  of  c  ompletc'nc'ss  settlc-d  upon  those' 
round  the  plain  spruce  table  with  its  dark 
finish,  .\nother  day  was  reaching  its 
peaceful  close. 

Grandma,  still  following  the  fashion  of 
her  girlhood,  had  turnc'd  her  tc'a  from  the 
cup  into  the  big  saucer  from  which  she 


Po*'*' 


NO  MORI  BLACKOUTS! 


Vk'hcn  storms  or  breakdowns  cut  highline 
power  to  your  farm,  an  Onan  engine- 
driven  electric  plant  will  supply  regular 
1 1 0-volt  power  for  lights,  pumps,  milkers, 
oil  burner,  freeze  chest,  etc.  Can  be 
eejuipped  to  start  automatically  when  elec¬ 
tricity  is  interrupted.  Hooks  up  to  present 
wiring.  1,000  to  35,000  watts,  A.C. 

Also  available:  Onon  A.C.  CeneroCors  (belt  up  to 
yeur  tractor  for  power)  3,000,  5,000  and  10,000  wottt. 


D.  W.  ONAN  A  SONS  INC. 

7048  Univ..  S.E..  MinntaROlis  14.  Minn. 


CATTLE  SHEEP 
AND  HOGS 

Used  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Aericulture.  State  Oepta. 
And  prominent  breeders. 
Pliable.  rust*resistant  steel. 

ORDER  NOW! — PRICES 
INCLUDE  NUMBERING! 


No.  136  SALE  TAG 

CAR  TAGS 

guantitv 

Price 

Quantity  Hoig-Sheep  Cattle 

50  SI. 60  Sl.SS 

too  3.00  3.40 

looo 

13.00 

300  6. SO  B  20 

F.O.B.  Newport.  Ky. 

Applicator  S2.00 

.''tainpiriK  name  and  actdreA«>  on  anv  quantitv  ear  tae> 

BI  LL  KIMi.S.  t  .ATTLK  LKAOS.  It.  .— S^NI?  mIR 

National  Band  A  Tag  Co.,  Dept.  S-i2S.  Newport,  Ky. 


mCOST! 
000 


KATOe^ht 

EMERGENCY  GENERATORS 

IVoiert  yaur  farm  aKaia>i  Power  Blackouia  with  a  K.\'K)- 
I-KjHT  Standby  A.  C.  Grnrrjlor  or  Elcctrir  Plant. 
110/220  V'olts  alternating  current  same  as  highline*^. 
Tractor  or  engine  drive  generators,  (loniplete  units  for 
Mandby,  portable  or  continuous  u-ne.  fieneraiors  to  K\\  . 


KATOUGHT 


FREE  FOLDER 


COKPORATION 


B®*  491-89  Mankato,  Minnesota 


HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP 

Grand  Champion 
wether  1951  S  1952 
Grand  Champion 
pen  wethers  1949 
and  1950  Chicago 
International 

Information  and  breeders  list 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSN. 

73-0  WOODLAND  AVE.,  DETROIT  3,  MICH. 
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ARIZ.  Prapcw* 
high  imUIw*  r*> 
toining  tillag* 
far  irrigalarf 
crop*  ...  miK* 
in  catiM  giant*. 


ARK.  Chag, 
mix-in  caltan 
giant*.  Tillag* 
far  g*n*ral  ***rf- 
bad*  at  I*** 
<0*1. 


COLO.  Claor 
land  af  *aga- 
brw*h  and  gr*- 
gara  law  ca*t 
***d  bad*. 


ID.  battar  ga*- 
tvr*  gragorotian. 
law  <a*l  tilloM 
for  highar  yiald 
gatota  crag*. 


OA.  Finar  til- 
log*  far  tabocc*. 
Mixing-in  aid 
cotton  giant*. 


ILL.  Mix-in 
*tanding  earn, 
fragar*  lawar 
c**t  tillag*  far 
goctura*. 


claaring  IFal- 
mattal  and  go*- 
twr*  gragorotiaa. 
Idaal  ***d  bads 
far  truck  crag*. 


( 

sipped  it.  Uncle  David,  ivsting  his  weary 
feet  for  the  first  time  since  breakfast,  tilted 
his  oval-baekcd  ehair  against  the  wall. 
Our  hired  man  unloosed  the  drawstring 
of  his  cambric  tobacco  pouch  and  twisted 
his  pipe  around  to  fill  it  with  Hard-a-Port 
I  cut  plug.  Aunt  Nancy  Howard  smiling, 

j  smirking  to  herself,  relived  an  evening 

I  with  an  old  beau  of  si.xty  summers  back. 

Below  the  porch,  and  beyond  the  south 
t  pasture,  stretched  row  on  row  of  purple- 

{  shadowed  mountains.  Deep  farm  quiet 

I  lay  upon  the  countryside.  Save  for  faint 

'  sounds  from  farms  a  half  mile  distant. 

this  stillness  went  unbroken.  Daylight 
!  dwindled  away.  We  sat  encircled  now  by 

!  friendly  beams  from  our  unshaded  lamps. 

;  Tomorrow  would  be  another  today — un¬ 

less,  perhaps  we  were  working  in  some 
t  far  field,  then  Grandma  might  blow  the 

i  old  dinner  horn  to  summon  us  from  our 

I  tasks.  This  was  a  rare  instance,  my  inner 

man  being  all  the  dinner  horn  I  required. 

I  THE  AUTHOR:  U  D.  Frye  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont, 

j  who  wrote  “The  Friendly  Meal,”  had  only  to  draw  on 

■  his  memory'  for  the  days  he  spent  on  the  Vermont  farm 

in  the  ’80’s.  He  says:  “Often  I  repicture  the  evenini; 
meal  at  the  old  farm;  it  itives  me  much  pleasure.  Now 
that  I  have  gotten  throuith  my  85th  winter  (for  I  had  to 
winter  before  I  summered  and  I  didn|t  winterkill  that 
I  first  year)  I’m  looking  forward  to  seeing  the  old  farm 

I  again  with  its  summer  trappings.” 


you  farm  or  ranch  you'll  earn  a 

iietit  »Bom  with  the 


lA.  Mix-in 
standing  earn. 
Fragar*  law  cost 
goslwr*  and  alt- 
crag  saad  bad* 
faslar. 

MASS.  Rana- 
valing  or  gra- 
garing  naw 
grasslarid.  All- 
crop  tillag*. 


MO.  Cast -cut¬ 
ting  tillag*  far 
all  crag*.  Sat- 
tar,  lawrar  cast 
tillag*  for  cmw 
gross  and  gos- 
tur*  ranayotian. 

N  .  H  A  M  P. 
icanansical,  sail¬ 
building  tillogg 
far  all  crags, 
avon  undar 
rac  ky ,  hilly 
cawdition*. _ 

N.  C.  High  pul- 
variiatian  far 
labacc*  land 
gragorotian  with 
for  las*  lobar. 


R.  I.  Richar, 
finar  grasslands 
through  battar 
saad  bads.  High¬ 
ar  yiald*  In  truck 
crag*  and  taboc- 
ca. _ 

VER.  Rattar 
all-crag  yiald* 
and  finar  gos- 
tura*  through 
law  cost,  sail- 
Imgroving  til- 
lag*. 


KAN.  High  gra- 
duclian,  law 
cost  saad  bad* 
for  whaat  and 
gostur*. 


MICH.  High 
acraaga,  lawar 
cast  groductian 
far  oil  crag  saad 
bad*  and  gos- 
tura. 

MONT.  Fast, 
aconamical  saga- 
brush  claoronc*. 
Tillag*  for  high 
yiald,  disoaso 
rosistont  whaat. 

N.  J.  Finar 
truck  crag* 
through  battar, 
law  cast  tillag*. 
■attar  stand*  al 
gras*. 


KV.  lobar  sav¬ 
ing,  highly  gul- 
varixad  saad 
bad*  far  taboc- 
<*.  law  cast 
gostur*  gragoro- 
tion. 


LA.  Fastar, 
lawar  cost  til- 
lag*  far  rica. 
MIxing-in  old 
caltan  giant*, 
■attar  gastur* 


N.  DAK.  Su- 
garier  saad  bad 
gragaration  for 
flax,  whaat  and 
grass. 

OHIO  Mar* 
graductiv*  saad 
bads  far  all 
crags  in  all 
sails.  Mar*  grof- 
itabl*  grassland 
gragaration  and 
rf'novotien. 

OKLA.  Mixing- 
[  in  aid  cotton 
stands,  bailor 
saad  bads  far 
whaat.  Fastar 
land  claaring. 

S.  C.  Mixing-in 
aid  caltan 
stand*.  Sail  fit¬ 
ting  casts  far 
labacc*  shorgly 
cut. 

S.  DAK.  Whaat 
and  gostur*  saad 
bad  gragorotian 
gattaroHy  in  an* 
IHg. 

TENN.  Mixing. 
In  aid  caltan 
stands.  Richar 
gastur**  from 

ting. 

VA.  Shorgly  cut 
lobar  casts  for 
tabacc*  tillag*. 
Highar  yiald*. 
Sugariar  gas- 
tura*. 

WASH.  Craol 
acanamy  in  nur- 
sary  sail-fitting. 

battar  saad  bads 

far  whaat. 

W.  VA.  Tillag* 
In  hilly  land 
mara  ocanomi- 
cally  handlad. 
Richw  gosturog* 
at  law  cast. 

law  cast, 
^ll^^,try  gras* 
^0^*1.  battar 
tilloga,  highar 
yiald*  for  gata- 
taa*.  Fastar  land 
clearing. 

MINN.  Corliar, 
finar  saad  bad 
gragorolian  for 
graotar  all-crag 
yiald*  and  bai¬ 
lor  grasslands. 

NEB.  Hfgh  gro- 
duclion  s*^  bad 
gragorotian  far 
whe^  and  gross.  < 
Mixing  in  cavar 
crags  faster, 
battar. 

N.  MCX.  High¬ 
ar  maistur* 
holding  tillag* 
far  irrigotad 
land.  Mixing-in 
cotton  gloats. 

ORE.  lobar 

and  acjuignwnt- 
saving  tillag* 
far  gastur* 
gragorotian  and 
all  form  crag*. 

TEX.  Fastar. 
lawar  cast  mix- 
ing-in  aid  sal¬ 
tan  stands. 
Quick,  thorough 
cloaranc*  af 

brushland. _ 

WIS.  law  cast 
land  claaring. 
Faslar,  battar  til- 
log*  in  cHI  sail* 
for  all  crags. 


graving,  low  cast 
tilloga  far  all 
crag*.  Finar 
grosslond  for 
cottia,  chieban*. 

Miss.  Mixing- 
in  aid  cation 
gl salts  at  lawar 
cast,  battar 
grassland  saad 


NEV.  Fastura 
tilloga  for  boy 
crag*  and  grass¬ 
land*. 


N.V.  Finar 
saad  bads  far 
ricSior  grassland, 
lawar  cast,  bai¬ 
lor  tilloga  far  all 
crog*. 

PENN,  battar 
gross  for  gaul- 
try  runs  and  col¬ 
li*  gastur**. 
icanamical  Hl- 
loga  for  all  form 
Cfogs. 

UTAH  Fast, 
thorough  claar- 
anc*  af  saga¬ 
brush.  Richar, 
hardier  gross 
from  maistura- 
halding  tilloga. 
WTO.  High 
groductian,  Iw 
cast  claoranc* 
af  sagabrusb. 
Moisture- holding 
general  tilloga. 


SiAMAN  TILLAGE  AT  THE  LOWEST  COST 

Tho  If AMAN  TIllIT  —  Nllogo  sridMi  3  foot  —  te  •  highly 
officiaal  r alary  tillor  far  avon  os  law  os  10  ocros ' 

Mnndlas  nggraxlmataly  7  acres  in  on  b-hour  4mt  at  Vh  odla* 
gar  hour.  Ogaratas  from  FTO  af  Iroctar*  of  33  M.F.  and  ugl 


SEAMAN 

MO^RS 


PICKLING  TIME 

{Continued  from  page  73) 
good  living  of  the  grower  and  his  family. 
Now  it  has  vined-out  into  a  big  cash  crop. 

There  are  just  four  basic  pickle  types- 
dills,  sours,  sweets  and  quick  or  overnight 
— from  which  the  countless  pickle  varia¬ 
tions  arc  derived.  Three  main  dill  types 
are  made.  The  Genuine  dill  is  produced 
by  putting  fresh  picked  whole  cucumbers 
into  a  brine  flavored  with  dill  and  spices, 
and  cured  by  natural  fermentation.  They 
are  made  both  at  home  and  t  ommercially. 
Processed  dill  pickles  are  started  in  strong 
brine  and  finished  later  in  dill  solution. 
Overnight  dills  have  their  fermentation 
stopped  after  a  few  days  by  being  put  into 
cold  storage,  or  by  sealing  jars  imme¬ 
diately. 

Sour  pickles  are  made  from  cucumbers 
that  have  been  cured  in  brine  and  later 
packed  in  vinegar  liquor  flavored  with 
pickling  spices.  Whole,  sliced,  or  in  mixes 
with  brine-cured  vegetables,  the  varieties 
of  sour  pickles  are  almost  as  numerous  as 
the  pickle  makers. 

Sweet  pickles,  the  third  basic  type,  are 
sometimes  sour  pickles  from  which  the 
vinegar  has  been  drained.  Then  they  are 
finished  in  sweet,  spicy  liquor,  the  strength 
of  the  syrup  being  gradually  increased. 
For  finest  flavor  they  are  aged.  Home¬ 
made  sweet  pickles  are  generally  of  the 
fourth  type,  quick  or  overnight. 

Quick  pickles  include  dill,  sweet  or  sour 
flavors,  and  undergo  no  long  brine-curing 
or  fermentation.  Easy  to  do,  they’re  popu¬ 
lar  for  home  pickling,  and  when  rightly 
made  are  delicious  and  keep  well.  Com¬ 
mercial  quick  pickles  are  often  calletl 
“Quickies” 

Since  home  pickling  need  not  be  ted¬ 
ious.  most  farm  wives  like  to  put  up  their 


INO.  battar 
saarf  b*4s  fat  • 
gtasslaorf  for 
caltla,  gaul^.  ( 
low  cost,  high  j 
ganwiwsRiag  oll- 


S3b  NorfM  RSfll  St. 
MILWAVKSK  S,  WtSCONSIN 


CONN.  Fragar* 
law  cast,  battar 
saad  bads  far 
gross,  tabacc*  . 
aad  goRoral  I 
crags.  ] 


To  find  oal  in  detail  why  and  how  the 
SEAMAN  will  help  you  eut  tillage  easts 
and  prodnee  better,  more  prulitable  reaps, 
send  for  this  FREE  booklet  “ Brnr filg  of 
Botmry  Tillmge.”  Deseribes  the  rxperirnee 
af  more  than  20  years.  Profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  Mail  a  posteard  request  today. 


OK  CHAMPION 

PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 


Q<ykn  GoXfiotaiion 

^2066  YALE  BLVD.  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


own  pickles.  Mrs.  Nichols’  four  New  Eng¬ 
land  recipes,  followed  with  exactness,  will 
yield  prize  pickles  of  fine  flavor  and 
crispness. 

Quick  Dill  Pickles.  Wash  small  cucum- 
b«*rs  and  pack  in  quart  jars.  Place  two 
stalks  of  dill  with  flowers  in  each  jar,  one 
at  the  bottom  and  one  on  top. 

Bring  to  a  boil; 

1  quart  vinegar 

2  quarts  water 

1  cup  salt 

While  boiling  hard  fill  jar  to  overflow¬ 
ing  and  seal. 


They  Work 
Like  Magic! 


CMUC  |»D/|nC  Waierany fieldquickly 
0/1  ■  C  wilira  O  at  low  cost  with  OK 
Champion  pipe.  Take  water  from  well- 
lake  or  stream.  Save  crops — greatly  increase 
yields.  Get  better  grade  produas.  Two  men 
can  move  and  re-connect  mile  OK  Cham¬ 
pion  Pipe  in  30  minutes.  Quick  connecting, 
flexible  couplings.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

CHAMPION  CORPORATION 

47?1  Sheffield  Ave.  •  Homir.ond,  Ind. 


Olive  Oil  Sour  Pickles  {Brine  cured). 
Slice  together; 

100  small  cucumbers 

25  tinv  onions 

Cover  with  salt  and  let  stand  three 
hours,  then  drain. 

Put  down  in  a  large  crock  with; 

1  cup  olive  oil 

4  tablespoons  celerv  seed 

4  quarts  cold  vinegar 

2  cups  mustard  seed,  white  or  black. 

Ready  after  a  week,  hut  improxc  with 

aging. 

Quick  Suect  Pickles.  1  pounds  of  cu¬ 
cumbers.  These  should  be  yellow-ripe  and 
cut  in  sticks. 

Simmer  in  salted  water  5  minutes  and 
drain. 

Make  svrup  of ; 

3  pounds  sugar 

1  pint  vinegar 

4  sticks  cinnamon 

6  whole  cloves 

Put  cut  umhi  rs  in  syrup  and  boil  just  un¬ 
til  tender,  but  finn.  Fill  jars  with  the  cu- 
t  utnber  stic  ks,  cover  with  the  syrup  and 
seal. 

“For  pickling  whole.”  advises  Mrs. 
Nichols.”  I  use  the  White-spine.  Straight 
or  Chinese  China  Lone  '  t  ut  umbers 
when  small.  Thev  sell  well  at  our  road¬ 
side  stand,  for  slit  ing,  and  are  eood  pro¬ 
ducers.  I  use  any  of  the  three  for  the 
sweet  piekle  stic  ks,  w  hen  yt  flow -ripe.” 

Mrs.  Les  Dietz,  of  Big  Bone.  Kenucky, 
has  a  prized  recipe  for  Fietich  Pickles.  It 
comes  from  an  old  c  ookbook  of  her  Great- 
Grandmother  Morissey.  and  the  recipe  is 
credited  to  “Mrs.  President  R.  D.  Hayes, 
Washington.  I).  C.’; 

1  pt'ck  green  tomatoes  sliced 

6  Large  onions  sliced 

Mix.  cover  w  ith  cup  of  salt  and  let  stand 
overnight.  Next  day  drain,  and  then  boil 
for  twenty  minutes  in  one  quart  vinegar 
with  two  quarts  water.  Drain.  Then 
boil  another  fiftc'en  minutes  in  syru}}  made 


IN  THE  SELF-FEEDING  BOX 


1  hi-  enerei/rd  feed  -uppirment.  with  iis  rondrn-ed 
ImitermllL  ba>c.  ii  a  proven  inonev-inaker  lor 
poultry  laisrrs.  It  give-  rhirk!-  and  poulu  the  milk 
vitaminii.  the  extra  mineral-,  the  extra  proteins 
needed  for  re-istanre  to  di-ea-e,  and  fast,  thrifty 
growth.  Excellent  also  lor  lasers  and  hroilers. 


BLUE  RIBBON  Condensed  Whey 

IN  SELF-FEEDING  BOX 


Rich  in  milk  vitamins  and  other  important  nutri¬ 
ents.  Blue  Rihlion  Liondeii-ed  \\  hev  help-  poultry 
and  turkey-  get  more  value  out  of  the  mash  and 
erain  they  eat.  It  whet-  the  hiid-'  appetites.  <on- 
dition-  their  digestive  system-  lor  last  growth  and 
maximuin  production.  ^  .» 

•  .Ask  for  Blue  Rihhon  at  leading  dealers 


WE  “PULLED  THE  TRIGGER"  ON  CAPACITY 

By  GRANULATING  Instead  of  Grinding  Cobs, 
Shucks,  Ear  Corn.  Hay.  Straw,  and  all  in'ains 

s  THK  DAVIS  BKOTHKRS,  makers  of  Worhl-Kamous  Krimper- 
Krarker.  Portabit'  and  Stationarv  Mixers,  are  proud  of  tbeir 
ishintt  touch**  to  the  popular  KKKD  GRANULATOR.  Four  years 
ajfo  they  tried  a  Rotary  Knife  Cutter  on  ear  corn. 

Nearly  irswi  c^teers  got  GRANUI-ATKO  KAR  CORN  RKSULTS 
WKRK  CARKFULLY  OBSKRVKD.  HUNDRKDS  OF  GRANU¬ 
LATORS  WKRK  PLACKI)  WITH  ('OOPKRATIVK('USTOMKRS 
TESTS  WERE  MADE  UNDER  EVERY  (  ONDITTON 

Materials  come  from  this  mill  in  a  uniform  K^^anulated  state, 
free  of  flour  or  dust.  Cattle  lick  hunks  clean.  Low  si>eed  slashes 
power  and  maintenance. 

Pictureil  is  the  bitf  20  in.  mill.  But  for  an  average  operation,  the 
14  in  unit  is  amole.  Uses  small  motor,  engine,  or  tractor.  WRITE 
FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  AND  LITERATURE. 

Dept.  FQ-6  —  H.  C.  D.WIS  SONS.  Bonner  SpAs..  Kan. 


KEEP  THINGS  GREEN 


EQUIPMENT 


£n/f»€  Hour 


On-time  maintenance  saves  time  and  money  . . .  the 
trai  tor  that's  serviced  properly  lasts  longer  and 
stays  out  of  the  repair  shop.  That’s  why  it  pays  to 
install  a  Hobbs  Engine  Hour  Meter  ~  it  shows 
Hours  and  Minutes  of  engine  oi»eration  .  .  .  tells 
W  hen  it’s  time  to  service  your  |x>wered  equipment. 

AMtOVEO  BY  LEADING  MANUFACTUIEIS 
Recominended  for  Y'our  tractor.  See  your  local 
dealer  for  full  information. 


NiTRO  SHOOTER 
UNIVERSAL 


local  lor  pasture  la^d  Accurate  appi  cat  on  under 
ah  conations  assured  with  the  larned  BLUE  rnetering 
Dump.  We  also  teature  lighter  trailer  un-ts  ana  tractor 
mounteo  applicators  for  both  row  c-ops  ana  pastures. 


Newly  cniwed  production  lacHKioo 
now  pormit  prompt  ohlpmonto. 
Ordor  from  your  doalor  NOW. 


Out  Nuw 

Inglna 

Drivun 


4  quarts  vinegar 
2  pounds  brown  sugar 
yi  pound  w-hitc  mustard  seed 
2  tablespoons  ground  all-spice 
2  tablespoons  ground  cinnamon 
2  tablespoons  ground  cloves 
2  tablespoons  ground  mustard 
2  tablespoons  ginger 

Pack  hot  into  jars,  cover  with  syrup  and 
put  plate  over  crock.  These  are  sweet- 
sours  and  the  longer  aged  the  finer  the 
flavor,  though  they  can  be  used  in  a  week’s 
time. 


UTILITY 

SPRAYER 


50  pages  of  profiloblo 
suggestions  and 
interesting  pictures  on 
selecting,  breeding, 
fitting  end  showing 
Angus  .  .  .  absolutely 
free  to  you.  Ask  for 
"Cettia  Raising  at  its 
Best."  Put  your  name 
and  address  on  a  card 
and  send  now  to 


This  sp-ayer  is  iOeal  lor  your  gardens, 
orcha-ds  or  live  stock.  Hi-pressure  pumps 
(up  to  too  lbs.)  and  selector  type  pres- 
su-e  regulator. 

Available  lor  tractor  (row  crop  or  utility 
spraying)  or  with  engine  as  shown. 
Dtptndablt  Farm  Equipment  Since  1886 


Send  for  Free 
Catalog  and  Prices 


AMERICAN  ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 

CHICAGO  «.  ILLINOIS 


FARMING  IN  Rl  SSIA 

{Continued  from  page  39) 
foir  and  showi-d  many  ban-  spots,  and  one 
marshy  Iuh  tair  that  had  not  bct  n  tiled 
but  was  sown  anyway. 

The  kolkhoz  is  not  entirely  new.  It  re¬ 
sembles  the  commune,  or  mir,  that  we 
had  in  Russia  a  hundred  years  ayo.  As 
loni?  aQ[o  as  that,  the  muzjik  was  used  to 
collective  fannin"  hut  he  still  had  his 
"arden  plot,  or  sodok.  This  bit  of  land  he 
always  regarded  as  his  very  own:  and 
today,  the  kolkhoz  peasant  feels  the  same 
way  about  it.  His  sodok  is  his  first  love. 
For  the  kolkhoz  acreages  itself  he  has 
little  affection. 

At  autumn  time,  he  sees  large  harvests 
shipped  away  from  his  kolkhoz.  This 
brings  him  little  gladness  for  his  share  of 
the  harvest  is  so  small.  He  does  not  drive 
a  herd  of  cattle  to  market  and  keep  the 
payment :  he  drives  a  grain  train  to  closest 
city  and  from  the  entire  harvest  he  re¬ 
ceives,  he  feels,  far  too  few  rubles. 

This  is  his  first  complaint:  he  raises 
much  and  gets  so  little.  He  does  not 
credit  the  brigadier  or  the  Predsediatel  for 
the  management  they  give. 

Each  collective  farm  has  its  own  quota. 
The  cjuota  is  set  by  the  district  officials  be¬ 
fore  the  crop  is  planted.  If  there  is  a  dry 
season  and  the  cjuota  is  barely  met,  the 
State  gets  its  cpiota  first,  then  what  is  left 
is  di\  ided  among  the  farmers  on  the  basis 
of  their  workday  cre-dits.  The  Party  offi¬ 
cials  from  the  raion  look  at  a  field  and  say 
“The  biological  yield  of  this  field  is  so 
much.”  That  means  that  the  field  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  that  much  if  ever>thing 
is  just  right  and  the  grain  is  gleaned  off 
the  ground.  The  actual  yield  and  the  bio¬ 
logical  yield  can  be  very  far  apart. 

Because  the  quotas  are  always  being  in¬ 
creased  to  meet  a  new  Five  Year  Plan, 
every  person  is  asked  to  work  harder,  to 
plow  more  acres,  seed  more  land,  put  in 
longer  hours.  When  the  farmer  does  work 
harder,  and  the  weather  is  good,  he  does 
receive  more  for  what  he  raises;  also  deeo- 
rations  and  vacations  on  the  Blat  k  Sea. 
But  it  is  only  the  big  strong  men  who  t  an 
make  many  workday  credit*  in  one  day. 
These  men  are  called  “shock  workers.”  or 
“Stakhanovites” :  the  name  is  from  the 
famous  coal  miner  who  made  16  work¬ 
day  credits  in  one  day.  Ever\where  work¬ 
ers  on  farms  and  in  factories  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  follow  Stakhanov  and  pile  up  sev¬ 
eral  norms  in  one  day.  Those  who  e.xcel, 
perhaps  one  or  two  in  each  collective  of 
several  hundred  workers,  arc  decorated 
with  medal.s  and  get  vacations  on  the 
Black  Sea.  But  few  can  hope  to  do  this, 
although  they  envy  the  Stakhanovites. 
These  lucky  people  eat  well  and  live  well 
but  they  wear  out  fast. 

Byt  even  the  Stakhanovite  doesn’t  get 


"Fence  plays  an  important  part 
I  in  good  pasture  management" 


says  DONALD  WILLETU,  Delevan,  Minn., 


I 


•  Since  Donald  Willette  of  Delevan,  Minnesota,  raises 
cattle  and  hogs  as  well  as  farm  crops,  good  fence  is  a 
must  on  his  320-acre  farm.  He  depends  on  American 
Fence  to  do  the  job  .  .  .  well.  No  cows  in  farmer 
Willette’s  corn! 

“I  installed  the  first  American  Fence  on  my  farm  18 
years  ago.  Still  using  it.  It’s  still  looking  good,  holding 
tight.  I  like  those  dirt  set  American  corner  posts,  too. 
They  set  up  fast,  are  strong  and  sturdy.” 

In  fact,  Mr.  Willette  reports  that  he  is  replacing  all 
his  wood  corner  posts,  as  they  wear  out,  with  these 
sturdy  steel  corner  posts.  “This  type  of  post  speeds  up 
fence  building  .  .  .  takes  a  greater  pull  for  a  tighter 
fence.” 

Why  not  put  American  Fence  and  Posts  to  work 
protecting  your  farm?  You  can’t  do  better. 


ofAnfer/esf^  Fence 

1.  Heavily  galvanized  wires 

2.  Hinged  Joint  construction 
keeps  its  shape 

3.  Tension  Curve  allows  for 
expansion  and  contraction 

4.  Full  gauge  wires 

5.  Correct  spacing  of  wires 

6.  Full  length  and  height 


"and  I  figure  I'm  way 
ahead  with 
tight -holding 
American  Fence" 


AMERICAN  STEEL  A  WIRE  DIVISION,  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION 
GENERAL  OFFICES:  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

(01UMIIA-6ENEVA  STEEL  DIVISION.  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  TENNESSEE  COAL  t  IRON  DIVISION,  FAIRFIELD,  ALA. 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


THESE  QUALITY  AMERICAN  FENCE  PRODUCTS  WILL 
HELP  YOU  BUILD  A  BETTER  PENCE... 

U'S'S  AMERICAN  BARBED  WIRE  comes  neatly  wound  in  80 
rod  spools.  Five  styles  give  you  a  wide  range  of  weights 
in  2- and  4-point  barbed  wire.  Every  wire  is  full  gauge  and 
every  roll  full  length.  Barbs  are  well  formed,  sharp, 
accurately  spaced. 

U  S'S  AMERICAN  STEEL  FENCE  POSTS  will  give  you  long, 
economical  service.  Easy  to  drive  ...  no  holes  to  dig  .  . . 
will  not  burn.  Slit  wing  anchors  root  posts  into  ground. 
Comet  in  “T”  or  “U”  typass. 


U'S'S  AMERICAN  FENCE 

lucres  mote  Amencatf  fence  /n  ttse  any  otAer  Stancf  f 


UNITED 
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Saves  the  day  that  makes  the  hay! 
7U^  MEYER  , 


his  share  until  all  the  quotas  on  his  collec¬ 
tive  farm  are  met.  When  the  crop  is  in, 
there  first  comes  the  State  to  claim  rental 
for  the  land.  This  takes  20  per  cent  of  the 
crop.  Then  the  Machine  Tractor  Station 
must  be  paid  for  the  use  of  its  mac  hiner\’. 
That  takes  another  20  per  cent.  Then 
there  is  a  resi'iA’c  for  seed  and  buildings 
and  breeding  animals  and  improvements 
and  the  hospital  fund  and  bonds  and 
“donations”  to  worthy  State  causes. 
That  takes  another  25  per  cent.  The  farm¬ 
ers  who  did  the  work  are  left  with  one- 
third  of  what  they  raised,  which  they  re¬ 
ceive  in  rubles,  after  the  crop  is  sold  to  the 
State.  This  may  be  $400  a  year  for  an  en¬ 
tire  household. 

The  Russian  farmer  does  not  like  to 
feed  and  clothe  numbers  of  people  who, 
he  believes,  are  doing  less  than  he  is  doing. 
These  people  arc  the  officials  at  the  col¬ 
lective  center,  the  experts  on  soils  and  the 
agronomists,  the  accountants  and  book¬ 
keepers,  and  crop  counters  and  crop 
watchers.  He  knows  that  for  cvcmt  100 
workers,  15  people  are  in  the  official  head¬ 
quarters.  and  another  10  are  guards  and 
watchers  and  storekeepers.  They  receive 
workday  credits,  too,  from  the  crop  he 
raise's. 

The-  older  pe-oplc*.  who  remembc'r  the 
days  be  fore  all  land  was  claimed  bv  the 
State,  do  not  like  to  have  their  children 
taken  from  their  homes  and  taught  that 
the  State  comes  before  family,  even  before 
God.  The  father  in  the  home  where  I 
lived  faced  the  Ikon  each  morning  and 
after  each  meal,  saying  a  prayer  and 
thanking  God  for  blessings.  His  son  faced 
the  same  Ikon,  but  he  did  not  pray.  He 
damned  God  because  he  had  bc'cn  taught 
in  the  school  that  there  is  no  God.  His 

curse  was:  “I - the  Big  God  and  the 

.564  little  gods  for  each  day  of  the  yc'ar.” 
I  was  upset  ever\-  time  I  hc-ard  this,  for 
my  mother  was  religious  and  I  had  be  en 
brought  up  to  fear  God. 

5Vinter  came  early  that  first  year  I  was 
at  Voronyc.  Then,  there  was  little  work 
for  us.  The  plowing  stopped,  for  the  snow 
was  deep  and  the  ground  frozen  hard.  I 
clc'aned  the  stable  and  slept  a  gcx>d  deal. 
.\lmost  ever\-  night  there  was  a  gathe  ring 
of  some  kind. 

The  muzjik  loves  to  go,  aUc'r  sup¬ 
per,  to  the  home  of  a  fric-nd  and  thc-re  is 
much  talk  and  dancing  and  drinking. 
There  was  always  an  harmonika  plaver 
tor  the  songs,  and  always  someone  came 
up  with  a  jug  of  home-made  kias.  The 
fire  burns  hot  in  the  big  stove,  the-  air 
grows  thick,  the  boots  thump  the-  floor, 
the  lice  bc-come  lively,  too,  and  all  sc  rate  h 
and  laugh  and  sing.  Thc-sc-  parties  in  the 
homes  are  for  the  older  people.  The  voung 
men  and  women  go  to  the  Red  Club. 


of  your  milking  operation 
with  Louden  lane-type  stalls 


ThcBos- 
from  ia 
na«d  and  en- 
dorsad  by 
Schools,  Exton- 
sion  Sarvico  & 
IndiTiduol 
k  Landowners 

\  avary 

whera 


Accurota,  fcL- 
Durabla 

and  Complala  ^ 
for  Tarracing, 
Ditching,  Irrigat¬ 
ing,  Tila  Drain¬ 
ing,  Grading,  > 
Running  / 
Linas,  Turn- 
ing  Anglas  . 
and  ate.  amU 


Anyona  con  oparata  a  BOSTROM  LaTsI  by 
following  tha  simple  direction  booklet  included 
with  each  Instrument.  We  manufacture  3 
models;  Farm  Level,  Contractors  Level,  Con¬ 
vertible  Laval.  All  BOSTROM  Lavals  are  sold 
on  tha  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  WRITE  TODAY  for  literature,  prices 
and  noma  of  our  distributor  naor  you. 
Bostroai*Bra«lsr  Manalactoiiag  C«. 
534  Stonewall  St.,  S.W.  ATLANTA,  GA. 


Now  ij»  the  time  to  moderniie  your 
niiikin^r  set>up-  I^o  it  the  economical 
way— with  I^ttl’DKN  (*ta!ls».  I*ou- 
den'p  new  lane-type  stalls  are  hig 
time-pavers  with  amaller  herds.  Hig 
nionev-paverp  too  in  original  Cf>pt, 
inptallation  and  houping  re4tuire- 
menta — no  alley  ppace  nee<ied. 


RECOMMENDED  for 

^^ASrEH  FASTtUAIZATiOM 
AND  UTTtA  fLAVOAl 


Write  for  details  on 


'  PRES-VAC 


Before  you  build  a  milkins  parlor  -be 
sure  you  set  Louden'r  teetr^  Milkins 
I’arlor  Plans.  Louden'e  complete  line 
of  Milking  .'Stalls  are  suitable  for  any 
arrangement— any  method  of  dairy 
o|>eration — handlins  any  number  of 
cows,  Kasier  to  install  easier  to  keep 
clean.  Send  for  special  FRKE  booklet 
of  milkintr  parlor  plans  and  e<|uipment. 
See  how  to  handle  cows  with  less  labor. 
See  your  Louden  dealer  or  write 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO. 
til  N.  Csurt  Strstt,  Fairfiell,  Ksra 


lASN  C.UMRS 


MILK  AND  CREAM 

PASTEURIZER 

Its  pressurized  heating 
destroys  all  milk-borne 
diaeaae  germs  faster  (up 
to  2  gaUons  in  24  min¬ 
utes).  Its  cocuum  cooling 
seals  in  all  vitamins  and 
delicious  natural  flavor. 
1  year  guarantee.  For 
FREE  circular  write 


lllCT«iC 

VO<IaAT.0M 


Model  P-3000 
2  gals.  cap.  f.o.b. 
factory  $37,50  , 


THE  GRADE-A  LINE  OF  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


^  Link  your  land  to 
BIGGER  Farm  Profits 
-?|-1  with  a 

marietta 


nfflH  •  Lightest:  55  lbs. 

Price:  $125 

•  6,000  Gal.  Per  Hour 

•  Self-Priming 

•  Briggs  &  Stratton  Engine 

•  Most  Modern  Pump  on 

MODEL  KNIViL  the  Market  today  I 

•  For  filling  tanks,  waterins:  livestock,  irrigation, 
fire  protection,  sprinkling,  washing  barn  floors. 
Write  for  literature.  Order  today! 

CARVER  PUMP  CO.  Muscatine,  Iowa 


This  can  be  your  most  productive  sum¬ 
mer  if  you  schedule  the  erection  of  a 
famous  MARIETTA  silo,  now!  Our  own 
trained  erection  crews  do  all  the  work 
and  will  have  it  ready  for  filling  in  time 
fc'r  this  year's  corn.  Then,  you’ll  HAVE 
your  MARIETTA  ready  for  next  spring’s 
tender  grass  crops.  MARIETTA'S  air¬ 
tight  construction  keeps  all  types  of 
silage  best  .  .  .  and  feeding  from  a 
MARIETTA  saves  you  time  and  dollars. 
lASr  FINANCING  AVAILABU 

[~The  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  Corp. 

I  DEFT.  0  tUtlETTA,  OHIO 

I  BRANCH  OFFICES:  Roce  Rood  ot  Pulaski  Hwy. 

I  Box  1575  *  Ballimora,  Md.  Chorlotiv,  N.C. 

I  Available  oaly  East  of  the  Mississippi. 


Hoycured  MEYCR  WAY  ts  woith  moce  to  sell  or  fcodl 
Stems  dry  fast  os  leaves  .  leaves  stay  on  hay 
retoins  color,  protein  and  up  to 300%  more  coroleng 
(Vitomin  A).  Cuts  ond  conditions  hoy  ot  some  lim*. 
Curing  time  cut  m  hoH— hoy  con  be  put  up  some  day 
if  s  cut  Donger  of  sun  burning,  bleaching,  roin  spoiL 
oge  IS  reduced  Features  Exclusive  Floating  Rotary 
Pick-up  that  roises  freely  over  rocks  ond  terraces. 
Write  for  FREE  Folder  end  Prices  Today? 


1  SAFOARV ' 

DIVISION 

1  MAN*  SMir  MITAL 

J  MODUCTS  COmkMtr* 

_ _ _ i 

Melrose  Park,  Illinois 

Thfir  was  always  soincthinja;  going  on  at 
the  Club.  A  lecture,  a  movie,  dancing  or 
classes  for  the  Komsomols,  those  young 
men  and  women  who  are  ambilious  to 
become  Partv  members;  and  some  times 
there  would  be  an  amateur  play.  I  went 
to  the  Red  Club,  for  1  was  young  and 
although  I  had  only  one  eye  and  was 
not  handsome,  the  girls  made  much  (>ver 
me.  Men  of  any  kind  were  seare«-.  The 
separated  married  women  and  young 
widows  and  the  young  girls  went  to  the 
Club  just  to  be  with  a  man. 

Eveiy  we  ek,  even  during  the  bitter  cold, 
eveiAone  in  the  family  of  .\kim  .-\kimovich 
used  the  bath  house  in  the  yard.  It  was 
made  of  logs  with  sod  between  them  and 
a  straw  roof.  Inside,  you  stepped  first  into 
a  long  narrow  hall  that  k<‘pt  out  the  cold. 
Then,  into  a  second  room  to  undress.  This 
led  into  a  third  small  room  with  a  brick 
o\en  sto\e  as  high  as  a  man.  Broad 
wooden  steps  were  alongside  the  stove. 
W  hen  the  o\-en  was  flaming  hot  you  threw 
water  on  it.  which  hurst  into  steam  and 
quickly  the  whole  room  was  a  comfortable, 
hot  mist.  I  climbed  on  the  highest  wooden 
stair,  for  there  it  was  warmest,  and  you 
coulci  regulate  the  temperature  you 
wanted  by  the  stair  on  which  you  stood. 
We  switched  ourselves  with  bin  h  twigs. 
.Mtcr  doing  this.  I  would  run  naked  into 
the  snow  and  feel  the  bite  of  the  cold  and 
then  back  into  the  wonderful  steam  of  the 
bath  house.  .Afterward,  we  drank  kvas 
made  from  diy  r\-e  bread,  water  and 
ki  af  veast,  left  to  ferment  for  four  or  five 
days  in  a  covered  crock. 

That  spring,  after  the  fields  were  broken 
and  fitted,  the  crops  w«'re  put  in.  The 
smaller  fields  were  spaded  up  by  hand, 
for  during  the  war  years  we  were  unable 
to  get  a  tractor  from  the  Machine  Tractor 
Station  and  our  horses  were  too  few  to 
do  all  th{‘  work  of  plowing.  Cows  dragged 
spik»-d  harrows  over  the  field*  to  make  a 
seed  bed.  The  grain  was  sown  bv  hand: 
this  was  what  the  muzjik  knew  how  to  do 
best.  It  is  the  way  grain  had  always  been 
sown  and  it  was  almost  a  ceremony.  Some 
of  the  old  men  wanted  to  have  a  priest 
bless  the  fields  before  planting,  but  they 
were  overruled.  The  agronomist  at  the 
collective,  V'ladimir  Orlov,  said  it  was 
superstition  and  not  scientific. 

.Akim’s  son  was  one  of  three  herdsmen 
in  charge  of  about  40  sheep.  \\’e  had  been 
lucky  to  get  a  good  ram  and  had  60  lambs. 
The  herdsmen  worked  in  8-hour  shifts, 
for  it  was  nee(‘ssar\'  at  all  times  to  have  a 
watch  on  the  sheep.  Even  so.  two  of  the 
lambs  were  stolen  and  .Akim,  who  was  on 
duty  at  the  time,  was  penalized  10  work 
days.  Our  household  was  sad.  We  thought 
the  lambs  were  taken  by  raiders  from  a 
neighboring  kolkhoz.  The  fanner  does  not 


•  Largest  and  most 
rugged  forage  blower 
on  the  market  —  the 
Triumph  Hayclone  handles  more  tonnage — easier — 
in  less  time.  The  1 0  foot  long  feed  trough  is  spring 
counterbolonced,  to  tilt  up  easily  so  wagons  can  be 
positioned  quickly.  Heavy  duty  flexible  shaft  con¬ 
veyor  drive  and  industrial  type  V-belt  clutch  elimi¬ 
nate  open  gears  and  chains.  Housing  rotates  1  20 
for  use  in  filling  hay  mows,  drying  corn,  etc. 

THE  C.  O.  BARTLETT  &  SNOW  CO. 

6360  Harvard  Ave.  •  Cleveland  5,  Ohio 
Manufaeturart  of  TRIUMPH  Com  Shollon  Since  I88S 


NEW  TYPE  FEEDER  ol  slat 
conveyor  design,  provides  a 
desirable  undercutting  action 
to  the  conveyor  that  evens  out 
overloadings,  reduces  strain  on 
the  chains  and  niininiizes  the 
amount  of  material  carry-boclc. 

ENCLOSED  FLEXIBLE 
SHAFT  CONVEYOR  DRIVE 

eliminates  open  chains  and 
gears.  Smooth  acting  V-6elt 
clutch  insures  instant,  positive 
control  ol  conveyor  drive.  Clutch 
release  safety  lever  easily 
accessible  at  front  of  housing. 


WRITE  FOR  BUI  NO  107  tT  GIVES  FULL  DETAILS 


GRAVaY  ^OiKFjR  | 

msk&Touifh  Jobs^si/f 


Small  Tractors  Pay  Off 
on  BIG  FARMS  too! 

The  powerful  5-HP  GRAVELY 
Tractor  offers  21  tools  to  mechoniie 
your  time-consuming  small  jobs! 

You  .save  time,  work  and  money  by  using  small  equipment  for 
those  jobs  ordinarily  done  by  hand.  Your  big  equipment  is  fine 
for  the  big  field  jobs,  but  how  about  the  fence  rows,  lawns,  small 
kitchen  gardens?  That’s  where  you  need  a  Gravely! 

Rugged,  dependable  POWER  at  your  finger-tips.  Field-tested  for 
32  years.  Only  the  Gravely  does  so  many  jobs  so  well! 

“Power  vs  Drudger>’”  tells  you  how  to  put  Power  to  work  on  the 
small  jobs!  Write  for  it  today!  Grovefy 

Chain  Sow  aUaehmanil 


MOW  UkWNi 


CUlTIVATf 
YOUR  CARDEN 


GRAVELY  TRACTORS,  INC 

BOX  332  DUNBAR.  WEST  VIRGINIA 
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m^Dowell 


VALUABLE  CATALOG  OF  BUSINESSES, 
FARMS  OR  RANCHES  AND  INCOME 
PROPERTV-FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE- 
THROUCHOUT  WEST  AND  MID-WEST 


protects  all  your 
form  tools  from  wear! 

This  froa  FARM  HARD-FACING 
HANDBOOK  fells  how!  Write  for 
your  copy  todoy. 


Steal  from  his  own  flocks,  for  a  friend  of 
the  herdsman  may  report  him.  But  if  he 
thinks  he  can  take  a  lamb  or  a  pig  from 
another,  he  may  take  the  risk. 

One  morning  the  Predsediatel  spoke  to 
us  and  said: 

“We  are  the  ones  who  feed  the  soldiers 
and  the  workers  in  the  factories  and 
mines.  The  first  food  we  raise  is  for  them, 
just  as  the  cannons  they  make  or  the  shots 
they  fire  arc  for  us.  After  we  meet  the 
quota  assigned  to  us,  then  what  remains 
we  may  have  for  ourselves  or  sell  to  the 
State  as  we  wish.  If  we  fail  to  meet  our 
quota  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  us, 
just  as  if  the  brave  Red  soldier’s  rifle  fails 
to  fire  as  he  charges  the  enemy,  then  he 
dies  himself.  Our  quotas  at  \’oronyc  have 
been  increased  10''r.” 

I'he  Predsediatel  was  grave  and  solemn, 
for  the  Party  Secretary  from  the  raion 
stood  beside  him.  The  Secretary  asked: 
“.\re  there  any  critic  isms  or  sugge-stions?” 

We  knew  then  that  the  meeting  was 
over. 

My  brigade  leader  welcomed  ideas  to 
produce  more,  to  reduce  waste,  to  stop 
thieving.  Any  other  criticisms  mc-ant  the 
speaker  was  an  enemy  of  the  pe  ople  who 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  Party  and  who 
wished  purposefully  to  counter  its  efl’orts. 

The  law  said  that  the  head  of  the  kolk¬ 
hoz  as  well  as  the-  faint  board  is  eleetc'd 
by  the  membership,  and  the-  brigade-  lead¬ 
ers  are  appointe  d  by  the  fann  board.  The 
law  also  said  any  worker  was  allowed  to 
discuss  a  grievance  freely  at  me-mbership 
meetings  and  the-  group  as  a  whole  would 
vote  to  decide  the  question. 

In  time  this  may  be  so,  but  during  the 
years  of  1943  through  1950  when  I  worked 
at  the  kolkhoz,  the  membe-rship  \oted  for 
a  one-party  ticket  which  was  arrange-d  by 
the  SecretaiA-  of  the  Party  of  the  raion 
where  Voronye  was  located. 

If  a  worker  complained  ope-nly  and 
found  fault  with  a  Party  directive,  his 
brigade  leader  told  him  to  be  quiet  and  to 
work.  If  he  complained  again,  the  assistant 
brigade  leader,  or  the  accountant,  would 
speak  to  him  and  tell  him  to  work  well,  to 
remember  that  in  the  end  the  People-  have 
it  better  and  better. 

If  the  worker  persiste-d  in  his  complaint, 
the  security  police  tex)k  him  to  their  build¬ 
ing  for  a  trial  and  what  happe-ne-^  there 
was  not  known,  for  when  he  was  taken 
away  he  never  returned. 

My  brigade  leader  told  me  the  justice 
of  this. 

“Here,”  he  said,  “we  are  partners,  and 
we  all  work  for  each  other.  The  harder 
we  work,  the  more  we  produce.  The  more 
we  produce,  the  more  we  share.  To  criti¬ 
cize  the  wisdom  of  the  Party  is  to  oppose 
us  all.” 


ECLIPSE 


Sensational 

Value! 


2,400  pounds  of  Jeep  and  People  hong  from  a  42 
pound  gote!  IMPOSSIBLE?  NO!  WHY?  It's  on 
Alprodco  tempered  ALUMINUM  "Life-Time"  Gale. 
Bull-strong,  Light  and  Beautiful.  Sizes  4  to  16  fool 
reody  to  hong.  Also  made  in  galvanized  Spring- 
steel  for  low  cost.  Ask  for  "Life-Time"  gates  at 
your  lumber  dealer  or  Form  Supply.  Shipped  from 
II  Factories  in  United  States. 


A  Saving  of  almost  $100.00  from 
regular  price.  .  .  .  Complete  with 
Wagon  Box  Loader,  Cob  Elevator, 
Starter  and  5  H.P.  Motor.  (Drive 
Pulleys  extra.)  Write  us. 

*'We  hove  resumed  the  manufacture  of 
the  old,  arisinal  Americam  Farm  Bell." 


pestftii 


Guaranteed  to  call  cattle  for 
feeding,  shipping,  dehorning. 
Bellows  like  a  bull.  Cattle  re¬ 
spond  quickly.  Great  time- 
saverl  Easily  installed. 

M  II  C  I  I  C  D  C  Stockmen's 
ItIUlLLlKo  Supplies 

26  Mieller  Bldf.,  Denver  2,  Colorado 


Complete  with 
Steerinq  Post 
Control  Lever 


Tht  Original,  Streamlined 


Over  2000  offerings,  approx.  200  pages.  Cion- 
tains  vital  information,  prices,  terms,  earnings, 
lease,  rent,  names  and  addresses  so  that  you  can 
deal  direct  with  owners. 

ALL  TYPES-FROM  $1000  to  $1,000,000  Retail,  Whole¬ 
sale,  Industrial  Plants,  Factories,  Service  Busi¬ 
nesses,  Farms,  Ranches,  Groves,  etc.,  large  and 
small.  No  salesman  will  call.  No  commission  to 
pav  us.  Simplv  write  todav  for  Free  Catalog 
No.  I  fO-F  to  NATIONAL  BUSINESS  &  PROP¬ 
ERTY  EXCHANGE,  Dept.  140-F,  4101  West  3rd 
St.,  Los  .Angeles  5,  Calif. 

I  Extra  Free  Service;  Write  us  exactlv  what  and 
where  \ou  want  to  buy  and  we'll  advise  owners 
of  \our  requirements.) 


PATENTED 


FOR  MORE  EFFICIENT 

PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 


The  easiest,  fastest,  most  practical 
method  of  joining  irrigation  pipe! 

•  Quick,  effortless,  one-man  assembly 
or  disassembly  •  No  tools  required  • 
No  yokes,  latches,  catches  •  Positive 
seal  •  Readily  moved  and  reassembled 

•  Ke-usa'j!e  on  new  pipe  •  2"  to  S"  sizes. 


Pittsburgh  9,  Pa, 


Wrhe  for  bulhtintl 
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Band  Application — Row  Crops 


the  number  of  bags  on  each  wagon,  the 
long  train  of  twenty  wagons,  some  of  them 
pulled  by  borrowed  horses,  started  for 
Kirov.  On  top  of  each  wagon  were  the 


When  har\est  eamc,  all  other  work 
(east'd  and  the  women,  with  their  chil¬ 
dren,  went  to  the  fields  as  gleaners,  so 
that  no  grain  would  be  lost.  This  work 
paid  one-half  workday  credit.  All  the 
wheat  ripened  at  the  same  time  and  if  it 
were  not  cut  there  would  be  shattering 
and  much  would  be  lost  on  the  ground. 
The  Machine  Tractor  Station  came  with 
a  combine  one  morning  and  worked  till 
that  day  and  through  the  night.  That 
••nded  our  quota  of  combine  time  and  it 
moved  on  elsewh(‘re.  We  were  left  with 
one  field  to  be  cut  by  hand.  They  said  it 
was  because  we  had  not  tiled  the  marshy 
parts. 

The  men  and  women  used  the  sickles 
and  cradles  and  the  childn  n  and  old 
people  gathered  the  grain  and  bundled  it. 
I'he  bundles  were  tied  with  straw.  Making 
these  ties  is  an  art.  You  took  a  good-sized 
handful  of  straw,  holding  it  near  the  heads 
of  the  wheat.  Then,  with  a  double  twist 
it  was  tied  into  a  self-binding  knot  and 
wrapped  around  the  bundle  and  tin*  i  iids 
tucked  in  to  secure  it. 

Evcn,one  was  in  the  field  at  sun-up  and 
worked  through  the  day,  until  darkness. 
Meals  were  carried  out  in  cans  or  pots  and 
eaten  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  at  the  edge 
ol  the  field.  .\s  a  special  harvest-time  treat, 
've  had  bacon  grease  with  salt  on  bread. 
\Vhcn  the  food  carriers  appeared  at  the 
edge  of  the  field,  we  all  stopped  work  and 
gathered  around,  piling  up  bundles  of 
wheat  to  sit  on.  Somctimcs.there  were 
traveling  harvest  singers  and  dancers. 

The  chairman  of  the  collective  re¬ 
mained  in  the  fields  during  the  haiACst 
and  watched  that  no  grain  was  stolen. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  day,  the  wotnen 
filled  their  stockings  on  the  sly  and  the 
men  their  boots.  The  children  had  a 
pocketful  in  their  blouses. 

When  the  grain  was  threshed,  the  sacks 
were  tallied  by  the  chairman  and  locked 
in  the  storehouse.  The  French-made  grain 
separator  was  a  source  of  wonderment  to 
evi-r\body.  Machinery  was  not  a  common 
thing  for  us  and  the  brigade  Ic-ader  was 
constantly  nagging  us  to  keep  away  from 
the  tiactor  and  thresher.  We  would  stand 
watching  the  wheels  and  pulleys,  neglect¬ 
ing  work. 

When  the  wheat  was  in  the  storehouse, 
the  Predsediatel  irjade  plans  for  a  wagon 
train  to  take  our  harvest  to  the  central 
storehouses  in  the  city,  forty  miles  away. 
It  was  a  great  adventure  to  go  to  Kirov 
with  the  grain.  For  many,  it  was  the  only 
trip  to  the  outside  world  during  the  year. 

I'he  grain  was  loaded  in  the  morning, 
the  sacks  arranged  to  make  a  snug  nest 
for  the  driver  and  his  passengers.  In  the 
late  afternoon,  after  the  horses  had  been 
fed  and  the  chainnan  had  again  checked 


driver  and  as  many  of  his  family  or  friends 
as  could  crowd  aboard.  The  men  wore 
their  sheepskin  jackets,  buckled  tight 
around  the  waist,  and  newly-greased  boots. 


GWES 


FERTaIIES'»■I^ 


See  Why  More  Farmers  Choose 


Than  Any  Other  Spreader! 

GUARANTEED  to  spread  any 
fertilizer  in  any  condition  (hard, 
lumpy,  wet — even  wet  lime)  uni¬ 
formly  and  without  clogginBi 

GUARANTEED  exact  rate” 
spreading.  You  “get  what  you 
set”  from  10  to  4,000  lbs.  per  acre. 
Prevents  waste  . .  .  saves  money! 

GUARANTEED*  ‘exact  rate”  sow¬ 
ing  of  grain,  most  legumes  and 
grasses  (even  brome) . . .  prevents 
waste,  helps  assure  even  stand! 

GUARANTEED  —dozens  of  pat¬ 
ented  “can’t-be-copled”  fea¬ 
tures! 

GUARANTEED  to  out-perform 
and  out-last  any  other  spreader 
on  the  market! 

EZEE  FLOW,  “World’s  Best” 
Spreader,  challenges  “all  com¬ 
ers”  to  any  test  of  uniform,  ac¬ 
curate  spreading!  EZEE  does  it 
—  best!  For  full  information  on 
Ezee  Flow,  and  what  It  can  do  for 
you,  see  your  Ezee  Flow  Dealer 
and  MAIL  COUPON,  TODAY!!! 
(S,  4,  •,  10  and  13  ft.  madtit  and  tpacial 
eeaipmnnl  far  avary  tixa  and  ly^  af  farm) 
Copyright  1953  Ezee  flow  Corp. 


IZII  now  CORPORATION  Dept.  FQ6 
10  S.  LaSalle  Si.,  Chi«a««  3,  Nl. 
Without  cost  or  obligation,  send 
EZEE  FLOW  picture  booklet  show¬ 
ing  how  to  save  up  to  50%  on  ferti¬ 
lizing  and  seeding  costs.  It's  packed 
with  fertilizer  data! 
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I  Ready  Now! 

c  C omplete  story  of  America*s 
E  leading  broiler  birds  — 


\  NICHOLS 
i  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

\  New  28  page  catalog 
t  in  full  color, 

H  Free/ 

1  Send  for  it  today! 


NICHOLS  POULTRy  FARM.  INC. 
Box  31  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Scythe  cuts  faster 


and  easier— and  with  safety.  Its  efficient 
36'  sickle  bar  shears  through  dense 
growth  without  stalling,  does  the  work 
of  six  men  with  hand  scythes.  Light 
in  weight,  the  Jari,  Sr.  operates  over 
rough  terrain,  steep  slopes  and  soft 
ground.  Heavy-duty  construction,  with 
easy-starting  2-hp  engine,  ball  bearing 
drive  shaft,  screw-adjusted  knife  clips 
and  finger-tip  clutch  control.  Spray 
attachment  available. 

Wr/Ie  for  details  and  prices  fa: 


PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

Dept.  2934T,  Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota 


Tlu-  woriu-n  had  taken  their  b<-st  dresses 
from  the  chest  and  the  young  girls  had 
bathed  and  their  cheeks  were  as  red  as 
roses. 

The  wagon  train  moved  out  at  a  call 
from  the  Predsediatel,  the  drivers  shouting 
to  the  horses  and  the  wagons  creaking  and 
groaning. 

There  was  much  calling  from  wagon  to 
wagon.  The  old  people  popped  sunflower 
seeds  into  their  mouths  and  dozed.  The 
sun  went  down,  and  the  moon  pushed  up 
behind  the  fir  trees  on  the  eastern  horizon. 
The  e\ening  star,  ver>-  bright,  was  beside 
the  moon. 

As  the  moon  rose  higher  into  the  dark 
heavens,  those  on  the  wagons  became 
silent.  We  could  hear  only  the  rattle  of 
the  harness  chains,  the  heavy  breathing  of 
the  hoi-ses.  and  the  creaks  of  the  axles. 

Then,  from  far  to  the  rear,  came  the 
sw’cet  strains  of  a  hannonika  playing  softly 
an  old  tune.  A  voice  joined,  then  another, 
and  soon  all  were  singing,  “Rest  is  sweet 
after  toil  is  o’er,  is  o’er.” 

Midnight  passed.  The  children,  one  by 
one.  w»‘nt  to  sleep,  rocked  by  the  swaying 
wagons.  The  drivers  dozed  and  the  horses 
slowed  and  then  a  team  stopped.  Those 
behind  stopped,  for  their  drivers  were 
ask-ep.  too.  and  the  train  came  to  a  halt. 
Alter  a  while,  those  in  front,  seeing  they 
were  alone,  cried  out,  “We  have  lost  our 
tail!” 

When  the  chill  dawn  came,  the  children 
awakened  and  were  hungr)’.  Bread  was 
broken  and  passed  around,  the  drivers  eat¬ 
ing  with  one  hand,  holding  the  reins  with 
the  other. 

.\t  mid-morning  the  domes  and  chim¬ 
neys  of  Kirov  came  into  sight,  and  near 
the  edge  of  the  city,  the  rutted  road  joined 
the  militaiA’  highway.  The  train  soon 
pulled  among  the  great  storehouses  and 
the  women  and  children  scrambled  down. 
They  were  stiff  and  chilled,  but  they  were 
happy,  for  a  great  day  was  before  them. 

.-Mmost  ever\body  had  something  to 
sell;  the  women,  a  square  of  bacon,  a 
fowl,  or  a  piece  of  embroidery  for  a  blouse 
collar.  The  men.  a  small  bag  of  wheat, 
carried  beneath  their  jackets,  or  a  bottle 
of  samogon  made  from  potatoes.  I  went 
straight  to  the  State  store,  for  I  had  b<-en 
given  a  shoe  coupon,  and  the  shoes  I  had 
on  were  failing  apart.  .At  thc'^State  store 
there  was  one  kind  of  shoes,  not  beautiful, 
bu*^  solid  and  serviceable,  and  made  all  of 
leather.  I  paid  36  rubles  for  them,  almost 
all  my  summer  savings.  They  would  have 
cost  me  400  rubles  in  the  black  market 
without  a  coupon.  I  wore  them  for  a  long 
time. 

When  the  news  came  that  the  war  had 
ended,  posters  went  up  saying  volunteers 
were  wanted  to  work  in  the  Ukraine. 
Many  farm  buildings  in  this  rich  part  of 


FERNDAIE 

FARMS 


Purebred  Ham/ishire  Herd  Founded  1915 

56  Successful  Sales 
BOARS  AND  GILTS  FOR  SALE 

IVe  Guarantee  Satisfaction 

FERNDALE  FARMS 

One  of  the  Oldest  and  Largest  Herds  in  America 
A.  B.  "DOC"  EVANS,  BOX  50.  CEDARVILLE.  OHIO 


rte  FARMER’S 
BOOK  CLUB 

Offers  you  the  best  new 
books  on  all  aspects  of  farm¬ 
ing — practical  and  theoretical 
— with  emphasis  on  the  “new 
agriculture”.  For  information 
and  free  list  of  basic  books 
for  a  farm  library,  address 
the  club  at  23 
East  26th  St, 

New  York  \0j 


Send  for  this 
Booklet 


AMERICA 
FINEST 
SMALL 
TRACTOR 


TIGER  TRACTOR  CO. 


800  Mozelle  St..  Keyser,  W.Va. 


Join  thi  ronks  of  Successful  Breeders  Using  • 

BREEDER-ADE*  OIL 


, ,  .for  tuff  pregnonctei .  .  ■  fof_beffer_jouj^ 
Follow  tSo  iood  of  svccetsful  brooders  in  oil 
ports  of  tHo  country  — food  Broodor-AOE  Oil 
before  moting.  This  blond  of  corrot  oil, 
whoot  germ  oil  ond  ‘*0  "  octivotod  onimol 
Btorol  successfully  combots  nutntionoi  stor« 

oj.f.i.inBiinaiwBwtwr 

Pvt  Broodor-ADE  0>l  in  food  of  horses,  cot- 
tie,  twine,  dogs,  poultry  ond  fur'boorort. 
Oosogo  vorlos  occording  to  lixo  of  onimol  — 
follow  simple  directions  in  Bulletin  23  sent 
In  eocti  pockoge.  Orders  shipped  some  doy 
received.  Send  check  or  monty  order  for 
$1.80.  Monty  beck  if  not  Mtisfiod.  Brood- 
I  who  hov#  tried  it  reorder  yeor  oftor  yoor. 


NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

SOUTH  WHIllfY.  INDIANA 


DoparlmonI  A-3, 


Russia  had  hern  dcstroyrd  and  a  work 
.limy  was  nt-t'dcd.  I  volunteered  because  it 
would  bring  me  closer  to  Kiev  and  I  could 
.isk  if  iny  mother  had  returned. 

The  night  before  several  other  volun¬ 
teers  and  myself  were  to  leave  Voronye, 
our  frii-nds  made  a  big  party  for  us.  We 
met  in  the  home  of  the  Brigadier  Kareko- 
vich.  There  were  jugs  of  vodka,  a  keg  of 
pickled  cucumbiTs.  herring,  and  the  rare 
loaves  of  white  bread.  .Ml  the  sjirls  were 
there  in  their  brightest  kerchiefs  and  we 
danced  until  light. 

A  week’s  travel  got  us  to  the  Ukraine. 
In  the  frei'jht  lars  were  double  rows  of 
wide  shehfs  where  we  slept  or  rested.  Wc 
took  all  our  food  with  us.  for  it  is  difficult 
to  huy  food  when  traveling. 

The  Ukraine  is  my  mother’s  countiy.  a 
fine  eountiy  with  ri<  h.  black  soil  and 
wintei's  mild  and  kind.  The  Ukrainians 
an*  fierce,  proud  people*,  with  a  great  love 
for  their  country,  which  they  bc-lieve  to 
be  the  best  in  all  Russia. 

I  was  sent  to  a  Machine  Tractor  Sta¬ 
tion.  which  was  much  to  my  liking,  for 
I  had  a  c  uriosity  about  machinc'iy.  1  was 
set  to  work  as  a  helpc-r.  I  scraped  rust, 
brought  tools,  and  cleaned  and  oiled  ma- 
chineiA*. 

The  first  week,  then*  was  a  call  for  vol¬ 
unteers  to  work  on  .Sunday,  rc-pairing  a 
power  station  which  had  not  been  too 
badly  damaged  by  the*  Gennans.  .-Xfter  two 
months,  this  small  station  was  put  in  op¬ 
eration  with  a  great  ceremony.  Two  high 
officials  from  Moscow  were  the  guc-sts  of 
honor  and  one  of  thc'in  threw  the  master 
switch  which  caused  many  colored  lights 
at  the  Machine  Tractor  .Station  to  come 
on  at  one  time.  .\n  official  said  that  by 
1952.  one-third  of  our  collectives  would 
be  c-lc‘ctrific'd. 

Not  long  after,  two  bright  rc-d  electric 
tractors  were  given  a  trial  in  the  fields. 
They  had  great  power.  A  long  cable, 
which  wound  and  unwound  from  a  drum 
on  the  tractor,  c-xtended  to  the  power 
line  at  the  c*dge  of  the  field.  Thc‘y  were 
a  great  occasion  to  look  at.  but  would 
only  go  as  far  as  this  cable  would  unreel. 

Each  autumn  our  MTS  made  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  nc-arby  collec  tives  for  the 
work  to  be  done  in  bre-aking  the-  ground, 
planting,  c  iiltivating  and  har\  c-sting.  The 
contrac  t  specific'd  the  depth  of  jilowing, 
the  numher  of  cultivations,  and  the-  ac  res 
to  be  fittc-d  and  harvested.  The  opc-rator 
of  a  machine-  turnc-d  in  a  daily  report  of 
his  work  with  the  numbe-r  of  ac  rc-s  plowed, 
or  the  numbe-r  of  bushels  haiAc-stc-d.  In 
this  way.  the  MTS  watched  o\c-r  the-  col- 
leetivc-s.  prc-vc-nting  alte  ring  of  yic-lds  and 
acrc-s  planted.  .A  inc-mbe-r  of  the-  Party  was 
chairman  of  the  MTS.  He  was  from  the 
north  of  Russia  and  the  Ukrainian  work- 


MORE  POWER 

For  Your  Equipment 

...  0  Bigger,  Better 

WISCONSIN 

HEAVY  DUTY 

ENGINE 


The  NEW  Model  VG4D  V-type  4-cylinder  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engine 
delivers  25  hp.  at  1400  rpm.  to  36  hp.  at  2200  rpm.  —  the  extra 
margin  of  heavy-duty  power  needed  for  operation  of  your  heavier 
farm  or  orchard  equipment. 

The  VG4D  is  an  exceptionally  smooth-running,  even  firing  engine  and 
its  compact  design  and  light  weight  simplify  the  problem  of  engine 
installation  on  modern  equipment  where  weight  and  space  limitations 
are  important  factors.  Features  include:  tapered  roller  main  bearings, 
dynamically  balanced  heat-treated  drop-forged  crankshaft,  mirror  finish 
on  crank-pins.  Stellite-faced  exhaust  valves  and  valve  seat  inserts, 
exhaust  valve  rotators,  honed  cylinders  plus  many  other  construction 
and  service  features  that  contribute  to  de¬ 
pendable,  heavy-duty  engine  performance, 
low  cost  maintenance  and  long  life. 

Ask  your  Wisconsin  Engine  dealer  for  in¬ 
formation,  or  write  us  for  his  name  and  bulletin  S-143 

The  Wisconsin  line  includes  single-,  3-  and  4-cylinder  models,  3 
to  36  hp.,  extensively  used  on  many  types  of  farm  and  orchard 
equipment. 
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WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 
•  J  MILWAUKEE46,  WISCONSIN 
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HEATED  AIR  DRYERS 
Two  sizes —  portable — 
they  dry  right  now. 


STRAIGHT 
AIR  DRYER 
A  complete 
form  drying  fan. 


MOISTURE  TESTER 

For  oil  crops. 
Saves  guess  work. 


FOR  All  CROPS 
FOR  EVERY  FARM 

Sec  American  for  the  complete  crop  drying; 
line.  Straight  air  fans  —  heated  air  dryers  — 
moisture  testers  —  and  accessories;  all  de¬ 
signed  for  ready  farm  use. 

^'ou  can  own  an  American  Drying  I’nit 
regardless  of  the  size  of  your  farm — and  the 
Corn,  grain,  seeds  and  hay  you  sas’e  will  rap¬ 
idly  huy  that  dryer  for  you.  There  is  a 
distributor  near  you  who  can  recommend  the 
American  Drying  Equipment  best  suited  to 
your  farming  operation. 

Send  for  complete  information  today. 


AMERICAN  CROP  DRYING 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

CRYSTAL  LAKE,  ILLINOIS 
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BROILER  MALE 

CUT-PRICE  SPECIAL 


■  ^11 M  <  MfffDinrssHPDiRnnie 

CHEAPER  Than  You  SEI.Ki'T  healthy- brrd  U>  U^Tviuxe  STAKTFI)  HeriK.^Ms/ 

DaIaa  TIaapm  from  trapnested,  pediitrwid  bloodliiM*  world's  heaviest  laying f 
ilBISC  ■  flWffl  hrwd*.  Have  outlaid  other  breed  averases  2nA  strusht  vear  in  I 
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CIS  regarded  him  as  a  loreigner.  One 
day  he  called  in  the  security  polite  and 
a  workman  who  had  frequently  addressed 
him  as  ‘‘comrade”  but  with  a  sneer,  was 
taken  away.  Like  all  others,  he  was  gone 
for  good. 

It  was  easier  to  earn  Work  Day  Credits 
at  the  M  I'S  than  on  the  collective  farm 
because  more  jobs  were  paid  by  piece 
work. 

The  MI'S  served  eight  collectives  in  the 
district,  one  state  farm  and  a  kolkhoz 
run  by  ^’ugosla\ia  workers.  The  State 
farms,  called  sovkhoz,  are  different  from 
the  collecti\es.  They  are  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  diret  tly  by  the  State  and  the  work¬ 
ers  are  paid  in  salaries,  like  factory  work¬ 
ers.  Their  pay  did  not  depend  on  the 
crop  yields:  they  were  paid  for  time  put  in. 

Most  soN'khoz  were  large,  ten,  fifteen  or 
twenty  kilomt'ters  long  and  that  many 
deep.  In  1917,  the  year  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Central  Committee  decreed: 

All  private  ownership  of  land,  minerals, 
waters,  forests,  and  natural  resources  within 
our  boundaries  is  abolished  forever.  Hence¬ 
forth  all  the  land  is  handed  over  without 
compensation  to  the  toiling  masses  for 
their  use. 

As  a  result,  many  large  monasteries, 
great  estates,  as  well  as  beer,  sugar  or 
alcohol  factories  were  taken  over  in  one 
mouthful  with  all  their  lands  and  build¬ 
ings.  It  is  these  holdings  which  art'  now 
sovkhoz  and  specialize  in  sugar,  alcohol, 
livestock,  milk  or  cheese.  A  few  small  ones 
are  close  to  cities  and  raise  vegetables. 

Our  office  staff  at  the  MTS  was  quar¬ 
tered  in  the  same  headquarters  building 
as  the  security  police.  The  police  and  the 
Party  members  drank  and  talked  together 
and  were  a  class  apart  in  pri\  il(‘ges. 

One  day  I  carted  machiner\-  to  Rudnik 
Rahonovich,  a  kolkhoz  where  the  workers 
were  mostly  all  Yugoslavian  women.  All 
of  them,  it  was  said,  had  German  fathers 
or  grandfathers,  ^\’hen  we  liberated  Yugo- 
sla\ia,  these  women  were  taken  to  our 
Ukraine  to  fann.  When  I  saw  how  they 
lived,  I  was  glad  not  to  be  an  <*nemy  of 
the  State.  Some  of  them  were  bold  and 
talked  to  me.  They  asked  for  bread. 

One  of  them  said,  ‘‘We  cannot  earn 
enough  to  cat.  If  w’e  weep,  we  are  locked 
in  a  room  by  the  cattle  shed  and  made  to 
stand  24  hours  naked,  on  concrete,  in 
manure  water  up  to  our  ankles.” 

The  houses  in  this  kolkhoz  had  been 
burned  by  the  Germans  and  the  women 
slept  in  holes  in  the  ground.  Some  had  a 
blanket  pitched  over  the  top  to  make  a 
roof.  There  was  no  place  to  take  a  bath 
and  the  women  smelled.  The  heads  of  all 
of  tlu-m  were  shaved.  A  Gennan  girl,  who 
looked  like  she  once  was  pretty,  told  nu‘ 
her  stoiy. 

‘‘My  mother  was  from  Germany,  but 
lived  in  Yugoslavia.  I  was  taken  away  in 
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GEORGE  BERRY 
1501  Ajoi  Road 
9iiincy.  llliNois 


THE  MAN-KILLING  WAY 


OF  MAKING  HAY 


I  GOT  A  NEW 


•  Thousands  of  farmers  now  save 
hours  of  back-breaking  work  with  the 
Gehl  "Chopper.”  You  can  chop  and 
load  dry  hay  from  windrow  with  the 
hay-pickup  attachment.  With  mower- 
bar  attachment,  you  can  mow,  chop 
and  load  grass  silage  crops  . . .  clear¬ 
ing  the  field  in  one  operation.  It  makes 
better,  more  nutritious  forage  than 
field-dried  or  baled  hay.  Stored  in 
trench,  stack,  or  "top-of-ground,"  you 
can  save  additional  hand  labor  at  feed¬ 
ing  time  with  a  tractor  end  loader. 


GEHL 


Shown  with  Hay  Pickup 


K  CHANGE-0V£R 

for  3-WAY  ^L/_. 
harvesting 

j  Attachmonts  includo:  (1)  hay  pickup,  (2)  mower- 
*  bar  for  short  or  tall  silage  crops,  and  (3)  the 

EXCLUSIVE  GEHL  ROW-CROP  AHACHMENT. 
Choice  of  engine  or  power  take-off  from  tractor* 


''Streamlined  Methods  of  Horvesting  Hay 
and  Making  Grass  Silage**  and  catalog  of 
Gehl  Forage  Harvesters.  Find  out  why 
more  Gehl  Foroge  hove  been 

sold  thon  those  of  ony  other  independent 
monufocturer. 


the  night  and  they  would  not  let  me  take 
niy  little  girl  with  me.  I  went  to  the  mines. 
If  we  did  not  dig  our  ‘norm’  of  ore  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  we  had  to  stay  down  all 
night.  But  there  was  a  bath  at  the  mine 
and  often  we  had  meat.  When  I  got 
malaria,  they  sent  me  here.” 

One  night  at  the  Red  Club  we  heard 
a  lecture  about  the  new  amalgamated 
kolkhoz.  These  would  be,  according  to  the 
lecturer.  countrN’  factories  where  the  work¬ 
ers  would  live  in  big  villages  and  go  out 
to  the  fields  like  factoty  workers.  There 
would  be  all  con\eniences  of  running 
water,  lights  and  town  things.  These  new 
amalgamated  kolkhoz  would  make  farm¬ 
ing  like  a  factory-.  After  the  lecture  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  what  would 
happen  to  the  thousands  of  small  villages 
throughout  Russia.  We  were  told  that 
these  would  be  abandoned,  as  Old  Voronye 
had  been,  and  homes  built  in  amalga¬ 
mated  kolkhoz  where  there  would  be  fine 
club  rooms,  schools,  hospitals  and  theatres. 

.Mthough  school  is  free  for  the  first 
seven  grades,  not  all  the  kolkhoz  have 
schools,  but  these  amalgamated  kolkhoz 
would  have  the  first  seven  grades  and  a 
high  school. 

A  Ukrainian  who  had  been  captured  by 
the  Gennans  and  met  English  and  .Ameri¬ 
cans  shook  his  head  at  this  new  Plan. 

He  said:  “The  State  thinks  the  muzjik 
l)uts  too  much  time  on  his  own  sodok.  So, 
now  they  will  take  it  away  from  him.” 

“But  in  the  end,”  I  said,  “will  this  not 
raise  more  food?” 

“In  the  end,  who  knows?  The  true  rea¬ 
son  for  these  amalgamated  kolkhoz  is  to 
get  the  muzjik  out  of  his  village  and  away 
from  his  sodok  and  into  a  big  new  village 
where  he  will  have  no  land  of  his  own 
and  all  his  work  will  be  for  the  collective.” 

I  repeated  this  on  to  my  friends,  or 
those  I  thought  to  be  my  friends,  and  the 
next  day  the  chairman  of  the  MTS  asked 
me  if  it  was  true  that  I  was  an  enemy 
of  the  Party.  My  remarks,  he  said,  were 
made  to  four  pj-ople  and  proved  me  a 
( ounter-revolutionist.  I  was  sick  with  ter¬ 
ror  and  stood  dumb.  He  told  me  to  stay 
at  home  until  he  came  there. 

That  night,  Boris  Baidenov',  assistant 
accountant  of  our  MI’S,  who  had  helped 
me  by  continuing  to  send  letters  to  Mos¬ 
cow  asking  about  my  mother,  asked  me 
if  I  would  come  into  his  office.  He  said 
the  security  police  were  going  to  question 
me  and  that  he  felt  it  might  go  badly. 
He.  too.  was  terrified,  for  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  crime  himself,  and  his  punish¬ 
ment  was  now  being  discussed.  To  help 
our  MTS  workers,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  wood  shingles  from  unused 
beams  and  tools  we  had.  and  then  trading 
these  shingles  to  a  nearby  kolkhoz.  In  ex- 
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change  he  took  grain,  and  this  grain  In- 
traded  to  another  kolkhoz  for  fruit.  This 
fruit  we  had  bought  with  our  rubles  at 
the  MTS  store  and  the  assistant  account¬ 
ant  was  popular  for  what  he  had  done. 

The  Predsediatel  was  in  on  it.  but  had 
signed  nothing  himself.  The  Party  Set - 
retary  of  the  oblast  which  supervised 
many  raions,  said  this  trading  was  against 
the  Party  Directive. 

“The  job  of  the  MTS  workers,”  wrote 
the  Party  Secretary-  of  our  oblast,  “is  to 
follow  orders  and  not  go  off  on  their  own. 
To  improve  the  conditions  of  a  few,  per¬ 
haps  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  is  to  be 
an  enemy  of  the  people.” 

The  assistant  accountant  feared  he 
might  go  to  prison  for  five,  perhaps  ten 
years.  He  was  going  to  run  away  and 
leave  the  So\  let  Union.  Did  I  want  to  go 
with  him?  I  thought  of  the  Yugoslavia 
women  at  the  Rudnik  Rahonovich  and 
grew  frightened.  I  recalled  men  who  dis¬ 
appeared  never  to  be  heard  of  again. 

Boris  had  traveled  consideiably  in  the 
Red  .\nny  and  said  we  should  go  to  Kiev 
and  from  there  to  Odessa  and  then  make 
our  way  across  the  Black  Sea  to  Turkey. 
My  heart  raced,  for  in  Kiev  I  could  ask 
about  my  mother.  Boris  knew  where  all 
the  certificates,  stamps  and  official  printed 
forms  were  kept  and  he  forged  passes. 
Quickly  that  night,  we  left. 

The  train  we  climbed  on  was  shunted 
around  Kiev.  .\s  I  lay  on  top  of  the  train 
and  saw  that  the  road  we  were  taking  was 
going  away,  perhaps  forever,  from  my 
mother,  I  started  to  cr\-,  Boris,  who  was 
lying  flat  on  the  car  top  beside  me,  put 
his  ann  around  me.  .\bovc  the  rattle  of 
the  train  he  said :  “Who  knows  where 
your  mother  is?  She  loves  you  and  you 
love  her.  They  can’t  take  that  away.  No 
one  can.” 

We  were  four  months  traveling  and 
reached  Crete  by  fishing  boat,  where  we 
asked  for  piolitical  asylum.  I  am  “outside” 
for  three  years  and  have  been  asked  many 
questions. 

I  know  little  about  the  cities  or  the  fac¬ 
tories  or  the  mines,  but  I  have  seen,  in 
seven  years,  that  Soviet  farms  have  more 
machinen,-,  the  transport  is  repaired.  Save 
1946,  the  dry  year,  production  increased 
on  the  kolkhoz  where  1  worked.  On  at 
least  10''r  of  the  97,000  amalgamated 
kolkhoz  in  the  Soviet  Union,  life  is  good 
for  a  third  or  even  half  the  workers  com¬ 
pared  to  anything  they  had  before.  On  all 
the  kolkhoz,  the  leaders  have  it  well.  Not 
so,  the  others. 

In  the  Soviet  today  arc  200,000,000 
people  and  one  out  of  five,  or  40,000,000, 
work  on  collective  farms.  The  total  crops 
they  raise  do  not  quite  feed  the  country 
and  leave  little  to  export.  One  of  the 
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Feed  Cost  High? 

Here's  how  Morton  Trace  Mineralized  Salt 
helps  animals  make  better  use  of  feed 


WITH  the  high  cost  of 
feed  and  labor  cutting 
into  livestock  profits,  good 
feed  conversion  is  more  im¬ 
portant  today  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Livestock  must  be  thrift¬ 
ier,  gain  more  on  less  feed, 
make  better  use  of  purchased 
supplements. 

A  mineral  feeding  plan, 
built  around  Morton’s  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt  is  one  of  the 
surest  ways  to  accomplish  this 
.  .  .  and  widen  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  high  feed  costs  and 
skidding  market  prices. 

Morton’s  Free  Choice  Trace 
Mineralized  Salt  supplies  the 
sodium  and  chlorine  of  salt 
which  are  so  vitally  important 
in  the  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  of  proteins  and  carbohy¬ 
drates.  In  addition,  Morton’s 
T.  M.  Salt  supplies  the  trace 
minerals — iron,  copper,  cobalt. 

Fed  MORTON  TRACE 
MINERALIZED  SALT 
livestock  are  healthier, 
thriftier.  Their  frames  are 
bigger  to  carry  more  muscle 
tissue. 


manganese,  iodine  and  zinc. 
These  trace  minerals  influence 
and  control  the  enzyme,  vita¬ 
min  and  hormone  functions — 
those  basic  life  activities  that 
convert  the  grains,  grasses  and 
forages  into  nutrients  and 
then,  in  turn,  build  these  nu¬ 
trients  into  bone,  meat,  milk, 
and  wool. 

The  result  is  that  with  Mor¬ 
ton  Free  Choice  Trace  Miner¬ 
alized  Salt  there  is  better  use 
of  feed  by  your  lixestock  .  .  . 
more  efficient  feed  conversion 
.  .  .  faster  gains,  better  health 
—  and  loner  feed  costs. 

It  costs  only  a  few  cents 
more  per  animal  per  year  to 
get  the  extra  benefits  of 
Morton  Trace  Mineralized 
Salt.  Your  dealer  has  Morton 
T.  M.  Salt  in  stock.  Ask  for  it 
by  name  —  feed  it  free  choice 
to  all  your  livestock. 

By  controlling  vitamin, 
enzyme  and  hormone  func¬ 
tions.  the  trace  minerals 
help  livestock  to  get  more 
value  from  proteins,  grass¬ 
es  and  forage. 


Vi’ith  Morton's  Trace  Min¬ 
eralized  Salt,  animals  gain 
weight  faster,  with  less 
time  between  weaning  and 
market.  They  grade  higher 
.  .  .  are  more  profitable. 


The  trace  minerals  are  vital 
to  reproduction  ...  to  pre¬ 
venting  bVeeding  failure. 
Young  are  more  vigorous, 
healthier.  Mother  animals 
produce  more  milk. 


for  Healthier,  Thriftier  Livestock 


FREE  .  .  .  This  32-page 
bcMiklet  gives  you  complete 
facts  on  feeding  salt  and 
trace  minerals  to  all  classes 
of  animals.  Mailed  Free 
and  postpaid.  Monon  Salt 
Co.,  P.  O.  Box  781,  Chi¬ 
cago  90,  Illinois. 


CHORIMASTER 


.  .  .  rh« 


ONE-WHEEL  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Low  as 

I  $154.75 

Frt.  Eitia 


Anyone  can  use  this  compact 
1’/2-3  H.  P.  tractor  .  .  .  takes 
work  out  of  lawn  and  garden 
chores.  Don’t  buy  costly  single¬ 
purpose  units  . . .  CHOREMAS- 
TER  quickly  becomes  a  power 
mower,  cultivator,  snowplow 
or  sickle  bar.  Just  add  low- 
cost  attachments  as  needed. 
Write  for  dealer  name  and 
literature. 

Umd  JOe  hr  handy  DIAL-A-GAR. 
OCN  GUIOe.  Talk  yt^  '.han  and 
what  to  plant,  intacticidnt  and  othnr 
gardaning  halpt. 

Dealers  in  United  States  and  Canada. 
CHOREMASTER  DIVISION 
Weber  Engineered  Products.  Inc. 

806  Evans  St. 

Cinclnna*  ^  O^iio 


Moulton 

PORTAM^ 

IRRIGATIOM^;^^?^ 


reports  Irven  Hawkins  of  Elk  River,  Minnesota  .  .  . 


MOULTON 
QUICK  COUPLER 
no  bolts  or  rivets 
.  .  .  a  completely 
welded  unit. 


"I  pu'chased  80  rods  of  Moulton 
Irrigation  equipment  including  a 
600  gallon  per  minute  centrifugal 
pump.  I  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  results  obtained  that  we  have 
reordered  120  rods  of  pipe  to  irri¬ 
gate  about  200  acres  this  year.  We 
irrigated  30  acres  of  corn  with  the 
following  results; 

Not  irrigated  37  bushels  per  acre 
One  irrigation  67  bushels  per  acre 
Two  i•^i^a^ion■;  '2r  bushels  p:r  acre’ 


LET  OUM  MANY  VCAAS*  CXAEMICNCC  NCLA  YOU  ^LAN  YOUR 
^XACT  IRRIGATION  RCQUIRCMCNTS. 

MfRITC  TODAY  FOR  DETAILS 


MOULTON  IRRIGATION  COMPANY 


POST  OFFICE  BOX  S53  WITHROW,  MINNESOTA 


reasons  for  this  is  that  25'^r  of  the  col¬ 
lective  fann  workers  arc  supervisors,  ac¬ 
countants,  bookkeepei's,  crop  watchers, 
crop  counters,  etc.,  because  the  inuzjik 
cheats  whene\er  he  can. 

In  .America.  I  am  told,  you  have  160,- 
000.000  population  and  8.000.000  are 
farmers.  The  fannt'rs  raise  enouoh  to 
make  a  lar^e  food  surplus,  and  .America 
is  a  big  exporter  of  food.  To  me.  this 
means  collccti\c  farming  is  not  the  best 
way  to  raise  the  most  food. 

The  people  I  meet  ask  me  if  the  muzjik 
will  revolt.  He  does  not  think  alomx  these 
lines.  He  wants  mostly  to  control  his  own 
acre  of  land  and  farm  it  for  himself:  he 
wants  more  rubles  for  his  uork  on  the 
kolkhoz.  He  is  afraid  to  be  comijlctely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Prcdscdiatcl.  The  se¬ 
curity  police  frisihten  him  to  the  marrow’ 
of  his  bones  but  there  is  nothing  he  can 
do  about  it.  In  the  Communist  Party  arc 
6.0(10.000  member. s  and  1.000.000  candi¬ 
date  members.  These  arc  the  believers  and 
the  bosses  and  they  live  well.  If  100 
people  can  be  made  to  produce  more,  at 
the  price  of  a  great  personal  injustice  to 
one  man.  then  the  great  personal  injustice 
will  be  done. 

Between  the  kolkhoz  leaders  and  the 
security  police,  who  watch  both  them  and 
the  workers,  is  no  affection.  Our  MTS 
Chairman  was  ambitious  and  bold:  most 
of  the  leaders  were  conscientious  and 
afraid.  1  he  workers  were  mostly  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  crops 
except  on  their  sodok. 

In  Russia,  the  big  leaders  in  Moscow 
control  the  .Army  and  the  Security  Police. 
Revolution  would  quickly  conic  in  Russia 
if  these  top  leaders  broke  with  each  other 
and  divided  the  loyalty  of  the  .Army  and 
the  Security  Police:  but  Revolution  from 
the  bottom  cannot  come  when  the  police 
control  is  tiuht. 

In  t^an^laIing  this  manuscript  the  spelling  was  followed 
literally.  Other  more  preferred  sersiuiis  are:  “Cliairwan" 
of  the  kolkhoz — " l‘ri  Hst  dyatd”  :  "gardtn  (dot" — "sadok" ; 
"pia-anl” — "muzhik”  or  "mujik";  “T/ic  Crous" — “I'o- 
rony." — Ed. 


# 

FARM  CONSULTATION  AND  PLANNING 

Efficient  Soil  Fcrtilixotion 

Profitable  Form  Operational  Plans 
Industrial  Consulting 

In  the  Corn  Belt  and  South 

THE  FARM  CLINIC 

lox  481  West  Lafayette,  Indiana 

Makes  farming  profitable, 
permanent,  and  pleasurable. 


This  New 
MOLASSES  MIX 
for  dairy  and 
beef  cattle  is 
easy  to  handle 


TUX-Sweet  Rolls — the  new  Tuxedo  molasses 
mix — ere  soft-centered  molasses  pellets,  spe¬ 
cially  treated  to  avoid  stickiness.  They  do  not 
set  up;  are  free  flowing;  grind  easily.  TUX- 
Sweet  Rolls  contain  45%  molasses,  11% 
protein,  valuable  vitamins  and  minerals. 
Molasses  promotes  the  activity  of  the  bac¬ 
teria  in  the  animal's  rumen,  which  in  turn 
means  better  digestion  of  roughage. 

With  TUX-Sweet  Rolls  added  to  roughage, 
grains  or  supplements,  your  beef  or  dairy 
herds  will  eat  more,  digest  more  roughage, 
drink  more  water — you'll  bank 
more  money.  See  your  Tuxedo 
Dealer. 

THE  EARLY  t  DANIEL  CO. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Our  72nd  Year 


TUX-SuHtRolls 


45°/o  Molasses 


IN  A  CAREFUL  GROWING  TEST,  John 
Bunting,  Danforth,  Ill.,  found  that  Colloidal 
Phosphate  produced  an  11%  bigger  yield 
of  corn  at  35%  lower  cost  than  his  favorite 
chemical  fertilizer !  This  is  a  typical  experi¬ 
ence  of  farmers  the  country  over,  for  Colloidal 
Phosphate  brings  better  results  in  practically 
any  soil  or  climate.  .Action  is  immediate,  for 
minerals  are  in  the  digestible  form  plants  n- 
quire  .  .  .  reads  to  enter  directly  into  cellular 
structures  and  produce  stronger,  faster  plant 
grow’th.  A  real  soil  builder ! 

.ADI)  -M.ARL.AND  (greensand  marl,  rich  in 
potassium  and  mans  trace  elements)  for  even 
better  grow'ing  results.  It  loosens  and  opens  hard 
soils,  binds  sandy  soils,  regulates  moisture  and 
stimulates  soil  organisms. 

FREE  BOOKLET  describes  Hoover  Soil  Con¬ 
ditioners  .  .  .  including  Soil-Nu,  the  amazing 
product  with  volcanic  ash  base.  Write  today. 
Dealer  inquiries  also  invited. 

HOOVER  SOIL  SERVICE 

Gilman.  Illinois 
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SELF  FEEDING  HAY 


A  new,  modern  idea  .  .  .  RRST 
with  Martin,  BEST  with  Martin!  No 
carting,  no  pitchfork  labor.  Dairy 
and  beef  cattle  come  to  the  hay* 
maker  and  feed  themselves. 


and  provide  a  year-Vound”6reen-Pasture”  feeding  program 

Your  feed  costs  drop  . . .  your  milk  and  beef  ^  MARTIN  SIIO.  To  got  good,  nutritiou,  lilogo  yoo  m».t  hovo  o  good 
profits  go  UP  when  you  plan  a  year-’round  Regardless  of  what  method  is  used  to  make  silage,  it  will  not  have  the  maxi* 

^  ft*  •  u  mum  food  value  with  a  minimum  of  loss  from  spoilage  unless  it  is  made  in  an 

Spring  Pasture  grass  feeding  program  with  airtight  structure  which  allows  no  loss  of  moisture.  The  Martin  Silo  has  airtight 

a  Martin  Haymaker  and  Silo.  Scientifically  en-  walls  and  is  impervious  to  moisture— air  is  excluded— the  rich  juices  are  retained. 

.  ,  •  1  j  1  <■  L  Further,  it  is  engineered  to  withstand  the  high  pressures  of  grass  silage  and  will 

gineered  to  provide  feed  equal  to  fresh  green  ^  minimum  upkeep. 

pasture  all  year,  Martin  Haymakers  and  Silos  ^ 

have  earned  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  ^  MARTIN  HAYMAKER.  Rich  green  hay  all  year  with  the  famous 

^  ^  Martin  method  .  .  .  forced  air  curing  of  freshly  cut  young  grass.  All  Nature's 

America’s  leading  beef  and  dairy  herd  owners.  rich  food  elements  are  retained  because  all  young  leaves  are  stored  for  food. 

Plan  now  to  learn  more  about  these  TWO  eliminating  field  losses  and  waste.  Forget  weather  worries  because  hay  is  stored 

the  same  day  it  is  cut;  moisture  reduced  quickly  with  scientific  methods  . . .  and 
modern  ways  to  cut  your  feed  costs.  spoilage  eliminated.  Mechanical  filling  reduces  labor  as  much  as  two-thirds! 


\STEELIi^-BI  LT  j 


A  modern  Mortin  Hay- 
mdcer  and  Silo,  combhied 
with  o  modem  AAorltn  bom„ 
simplifies  feeding  ond  care 
of  beef  ond  dairy  herds. 
This  labor*soving  gioep 
costs  less  thon  on  ofd- 
foshiorred  bomb  borni  lorts 
a  iifelBM  wRb  peoctic^ 
no  repoifs  or  vplmep. 


i  ■  c 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
1403  Longview  Avo.,  Mansfiold,  Ohio 

I 

Q  Martin  Haymoktr  Pleoso  send  me  information  on  the  buildings 
□  Martin  Sila  checked 

Q  Corn  and  (rain 

Storag.  Mrthads  Norn. - - - 

_  I 

[_|  tarns  and 

Implamant  i  »'  "fl*— - 

Sterog*  Ivildings  |  , 

I  Town _ _  —  — 
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Mmiuftpoiis  Mount 


BIG  CAPACITY  and  lightweight  design  make  this  MM  G-4 
Harvester  the  biggest>selling  combine  in  its  size.  Easily  han> 
died  by  the  2*3  plow  MM  Z  Tractor,  the  G-4  offers  balanced 
construction,  one  or  two-man  operation. 


See  whvJ//¥MM  Harvesteij 

fvt  Mom' 4mc>/' 


Today,  when  every  machine  on  your  farm  has  to  show  a 
surer  profit  than  ever  before,  it’s  tmce  as  important  that 
you  get  the  facts  on  the  money-making  HARVESTORS. 
Whether  your  farm  calls  for  the  MM  Harvestor  69,  the 
12-foot  G-4,  the  self-propelled  S  Harvestor,  or  the  pace¬ 
setting  new  MM  Uni-Harvestor . . .  MM  giyes  you  a  com¬ 
bine  that’s  built  to  pay  you  bigger  profits,  to  cut  your  costs 
by  cutting  your  time  in  the  field. 

THIS  IS  HOW  IVIIVI  HARVESTORS 
GIVE  YOU  MORE  HARVESTING  TIME 

MM  builds  the  Harvestors  knowing  that  minutes  mean 
dollars  during  harvesting  season.  That’s  why  equipment 
like  the  MM  auger  unloader  is  standard  on  the  Harvestors 
unless  otherwise  specified.  With  the  MM  auger  you  can 
save  up  to  2|4  hours  of  valuable  time  every  day.  Here’s 
how!  Combining  15  acres  of  60-bushel  grain  in  one  day 
the  auger  unloader  handles  900  bushels  of  grain.  With  the 
20-bushel  grain  bin  of  the  MM  Harvestor  “69”,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  you  would  unload  45  times.  The  fast  auger  un- 
loadcr  empties  the  bin  in  approximately  90  seconds.  Com¬ 
pared  to  other  combines  that  do  not  have  the  MM  auger, 
the  “69”  saves  about  three  minutes  per  unloading^  or  2 
hours  and  15  minutes.  And  that’s  not  all,  MM  Harvestors 
can  be  unloaded  standing  still  or  on  the  go.  You  do  not 
have  to  stop  to  empty  the  bin . . .  but  you  still  get  the  same 
faster  operation  of  the  MM  auger  unloadcr. 

SEE  YOUR  IVIIVI  DEALER  FOR 

HARVESTOR  FACTS! 

* 

If  you  want  the  bigger  capacity  operation  and  the  extra 
harvesting  time  that  MM  Harvestors  offer— see  your  MM 
dealer.  He  can  give  you  real/ac/s  on  all  4  Harvestor  mod¬ 
els  ..  .  facts  that  show  profits  in  your  farming  operation. 


ONE  MAN  BECOMES  a  whole  hor- 
vesting  crew  with  fhis  MM  "69” 
Harvester  and  2-plow  BF  Tractor.  At 
on  all  4  MM  Harvestors,  exclusive, 
straight-through  combining  and 
one-piece  concave  and  grate  offer 
extra  capacity,  cleaner  grain. 


HERE’S  THE  MIGHTY  "S"  .  .  ,  Self- 
propelled  Harvestor  with  hydraulic 
Power-Flow  drive.  Many  new  de¬ 
sign  advantages  plus  recognized 
performance  put  the  "S"  in  a  clast 
by  itself  for  low-ccst  harvesting, 
bigger-profit  operation  ...  12-,  13-, 
and  14-foot  sizes. 


MAKING  NEWS,  AROUND  THE  WORLD,  that's  the  new  MM  Uni- 
Harvestor.  Shown  here  with  Harvester  attachment,  the  Uni- 
Tractor  alto  handles  the  2-row  Uni-Hutker  and  Uni-Picker- 
Sheller  attachments.  New  attachments  on  the  way.  See  your  MM 
dealer  for  additional  facts! 


